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A  SBR&Off  OP  MXSRCIIAKTS.  PRE.VOIDGD  AT  THE 
MBLODEQiN”,  OK  S3KDAY,  KOYKitBER,  $2,  1845. 


^  A  a  a  i.ail  #Ucknth  fast  between  tha  joiatag*  of  U;t?  s U>rso.«  ;  iloih  sin 

stick  cktfjQ  bshveaiv  bi)yh>&'  awl  ssMmij.’' — Ec.ei.rA  xxvii,  2, 

X  ask  your  attention  to  a  f<  Sermon  of  Merchants  :  (heir 
Position, 'Tomptat: ons,  Opportunities,  Influence,  andDoty” 
For  tho  present  purpose,  men  may  bo  distributed  into  four 
classes. 

I.  Men  who  create  new  material  for  human  use,  cither 
bv  digging  it  out  of  mutes  and  quarries,  tubing  it  out 
of  the  see,  or  raising  it  out  of  the  land.  Those  are  direct 
producers. 

XL  Men  who  apply  their  head  and  hands  to  this  material, 
and  transform  it  into  other  shapes,  fitting  it  for  human 
use;  men  that  make  grain  into  flour  and  broad,  cotton 
into  cloth,  iron  into  needles  or  knives,  and  tho  like.  These 
arc  indirect  producers ;  they  create  not  tho  material,  but 
its  fitness,  use,  or  beauty.  They  are  manufacturers. 

III.  Mon  who  simply  use  these  things,  when  thus  pro¬ 
duced  and  manufactured.  They  are  consumers. 

XT.  Men  who  buy  and  sell :  who  buy  to  sell,  and  sell  to 
buy  the  more.  They  fetch,  and  carry  between  the  other 
classes.  These  arc  distributors;  they  are  the  merchants. 
XJrnkr  this  name  I  include  the  whole  class  who  live  by 
buying  and  selling,  and  not  merely  those  conventionally 
called  merchants,  to  distinguish  thorn  from  small  dealers. 
This  term  comprises  traders  behind  counters  and  traders 
behind  desks ;  trader-3  neither  behind  counters  nor  desks. 

There  arc  various  grades  of  merchants.  They  might  bo 
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classed  nn.d  symbolized  according  as  they  use  a  basket, 
a  wheelbarrow,  a  cart,  a  stall,  a  booth,  a  shop,  a  warehouse, 
counting-room.  or  bank.  Still  all  ore  the  same  thing--® 
men.  who  live  by  buying  and  selling.  A  ship  is  only 
a  large  basket,  a  warehouse  a  costly  stall.  Your  pcdler  is 
a  small  merchant  going  round  from  house  to  house  with 
his  basket  to  mediate  between  persons;  your  merchant 
only  a  great  pcdler  sending  round  from  land  to  land  with 
his  ships  to  mediate  between  nations.  The  Israel  dish 
woman  who  siU  behind  a  bench  in  her  stall  on  the 
Hi  alto  at  Venice,  changing  gold  into  silver  and  copper,  or 
loaning  money  to  him  who  leaves  hat,  coat,  and  other  col¬ 
laterals  in  pledge,  is  a  small  banker.  The  Israelitish  man 
who  aits  at  P  ra  n  kfort-  on  - 1  h  e-il  ai  ne;  changes  drafts  into 
specie,  and  lends  millions  to  men  who  leave  in  pledge 
a  mortgage  on  the  States  of  the  Church,  Austria  or  Russia 
— is  a  pawnbroker  and  money-changer  on  a  largo  scale. 
By  this  arithmetic,  for  present  convenience,  all  grades  of 
merchants  are  reduced  to  one  denomination — men  who  live 
by  buying  and  selling. 

All  these  four  classes  man  into  one  another.  The  same 
man  may  belong  to  all  at  the  same  time.  All  are  needed. 
At  homo  a  merchant  i«  a  mediator  to  go  between  the 
producer*  and  the  .mtcaufacturciv ;  between  both  and  the 
consumer.  On  a  large  scale  he  is  a  mediator  who  goes 
between  continents^  between  producing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  States,  between  both  and  consuming  countries. 
The  calling  is  founded  in  the  state  of  society,  as  that  in  a 
compromise  between  man's  permanent  nature  and  transient 
condition.  So  long  as  there  are  producers  and  consumers, 
there  must  be  distributors.  The  value  of  the  calling  de¬ 
pends  on  its  importance  ;  its  usefulness  is  the  measure  of 
its  respectability.  The  most  useful  calling  must  bo  the 
noblest.  If  it  is  difficult,  demanding  great  ability  and 
self-sacrifice,  it  is  yet  more  noble.  A  useless  calling  is 
disgraceful ;  one  that  injures  mankind — infamous.  Tried 
by  this  standard,  the  producers  seem  nobler  than  the  dis¬ 
tributors;;  they  than  tho  mere  consumers.  This  may  not 
be  iho  popular,  judgment  now,  but  must  ono  day  berime 
so,  for  mankind  is  slowly  learning  to  judge  by  the  natural 
law  published  by  Jesus — that  he  who  would  bo  greatest  of 
all,  muyfr  bo  most  effectively  the  servant,  of  all. 
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There  arc  some  who  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  any  of  the 
active  classes,  who  arc  yet  producers,  manufacturers,  and 
distributors  by  their  head,  more  than  their  hand;  men 
iv ho  have  fertile  heads,  producers,  manufacturers,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  thought- — active  in  the  most  creative  way-  Here, 
however,  the  < common  rule  is  inverted ;  the  producers  arc 
few — men  of  genius;  the  manufacturers  many* — men  of 
tallcnt;  the  distributors — men  of  tact,  men  who  remember, 
and  talk  with  tongue  or  pen,  their  name  is  legion.  I  will 
not  stop  to  distribute  them  into  their  classes,  but  return  to 
the  merchant. 

The  calling  of  the  merchant  acquires  a  new  importance 
in  modern,  times.  Qnco  nations  were  cooped'Up,  each  in  its 
own  country  and  language.  Then  war  was  the  only  me¬ 
diator  between  them.  They  met  but  on  the  battle-field,  or 
in  solemn  embassies  to  treat  for  pence-  Now  Undo  is  the 
mediator.  They  meet  on  the  Exchange.  To  the  merchant, 
no  man  who  can  tnulc  is  a  foreigner.  His  wares  prove 
him  a  citizen.  Gold  and  silver  arc  cosmopolitan.  Once, 
in  somo  of  the  old  governments,  the  magistrates  swore,  “I 
will  bo  evil-minded  towards  the  people,  and  will  devise 
against  them  tlio  wo  rat  thing  I  can.”  Now  they  swear  to 
keep  the  laws  which,  the  people  have  made.  Once  the 
great  question  was,  How  largo  is  the  standing  army? 
Now,  What  is  the  amount  of  the  national  earnings? 
Statesmen  ask  less  about  the  ships  of  the  line  than  about 
the  ships  of  trade.  They  fear  an  over-importation  oftener 
than  a  war,  and  settle  their  difficulties  in  gold  and  silver, — 
not  as  before,  with  iron.  All  aueient  states  were  military  ; 
the  modem  mercantile.  War  is  getting  out  of  favour  as 
property  increases  and  men  get  their  eyes  open.  Once 
every  man  feared  death,  captivity,  or  at  least  robbery  in 
war ;  now  the  worst  fear  ia  of  bankruptcy  and  pauperism. 

This  iis  a  wonderful  change.  Look  at-  aorno  of  the  signs 
thereof.  Once  castles  and  forts  wero  tho  finest  buildings ; 
now  exchanges,  shops,  custom-houses,  and  banks.  Once 
men  built  a  Chinese  wall  to  keep  out  tho  strangers — for 
stranger  and  foe  were  the  same ;  now  men  build  railroads 
and  steamships  to  bring  them  in.  England  was  once  a 
stronghold  of  robbers,  her  four  seas  but  so  many  castle- 
moats  ;  now  she  is  a  great  liorbdur  with  four  ship- channels. 
AOnce  her  chief  must  b©  a  bold,  cunning  fighter;  now  a 
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good  steward  and  financier.  Not  k>  strike  a  hard  blow, 
but  to  make  n  good  bargain  is  tho  thing.  Formerly  the 
most  enterprising  and  hopeful  young  men  sought  fame  and 
fortune  in  deeds  of  arms  ;  now  an  army  is  only  n  common 
sower,  and  most  of  those  who  go  to  the  wnr,  if  they  never 
return,  “  have  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good." 
In  days  gone  by,  constructive  art  could  build  nothing 
better  than  banging  gardens,  and  tbo  pyramids — foolishly 
sublime;  now  it  makes  docks,  canals,  iron  roads,  and 
magnetic  Allographs.  St.  Louis,  in  his  old  age,  got-  up  a 
crusade,  and  saw  his  soldiers  die  of  the  fever  at  Tunis; 
now  the  lung  of  thu  French  sets  up  a  factory,  and  will 
clothe  his  people  in  his  own  cottons  and  woollens.  Tho 
old  Douglas  and  Percy  were  clad  in  iron,  and  lmrriod  tho 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed ;  their  descendants  now 
are  civil-suited  men  who  keep  tho  peace.  No  girl  trembles, 
though  u  All  tbo  blue  bonnets  are  over  tho  border.”  Tho 
warrior  bus  become  a  shopkeeper. 

"  Lord  Stafford  rain  an  for  coal  and  ?:aH  ; 

Tba  Dttfce  of  K  or  folk  deals  in  mail; 

The  Douglas  in  ml  herrings ; 

And  noble  nstno  and  cultured  land, 

Ralaco  and  park,  and  vassal  band, 

Arc  power] esur  to  the  notes  of  band 
Of  Rothschild  or  tho  Barings 

Of  merchants  there  are  throe  classes. 

I.  Merchant-producers,  who  deal  in  labour  applied  to 
the  direct  creation  of  new  material.  They  buy  labour  and 
.hind,  to  sell  them  in  corn,  cotton,  coal,  timber,  salt,  andiron. 

II.  Merchant-man u fncturors,  who  deal  in  labour  applied 
to  transforming  that  material.  They  buy  labour,  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  water-privilege.!,  and  steam-power,  to  sell  them 
all  in  finished  cloth. 

III.  Merchant- traders,  who  simply  distribute  the  article 
raised  or  manufactured.  These  throe  divisions  I  shall 
speak  of  as  one  body.  Property  is  accumulated  labour; 
wealth  or  riches  a  great  deal  of  accumulated  labour.  As 
a  general  rulo,  merchants  are  tho  only  men  who  become 
what  wo  call  rich.  There  are  exceptions,  but  they  are 
rare,  and  do  not  affect  the  remarks  which  are  to  follow. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  man  becomes  rich  by  his  own  labour 
employed  in  producing  or  manufacturing.  It  is  only  by 
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using  ot.licr  men’s  labour  that  any  one  Ixxerae*  rich.  A 
man's  hands  will  give  him  sustemm.ee,  not  affluence.  In 
the  present  condition  of  society  this  is  unavoidable  ;  I  do 
not  say  in  a  normal  condition,  but  in  the  present  condition. 

Here  in  America  the  position  of  this  class  is  tho  most 
powerful  and  commanding  in'  society.  They  own  most  of 
the  property  of  the  nation.  The  wealthy  men  am  of  this 
class;  in  practical  skill,  administrative  talent,  in  power  to  - 
make  use  of  the  labour  of  other  men,  they  surpass  all 
others.  Now,  wealth  is  power,  and  skill  is  power — both  to 
a  degree  unknown  before.  This  skill  and  wealth  are  mom 
powerful  with  us  than  any  other  people,  for  there  is  no 
privileged  caste,  priest,  king,  or  noble,  to  balance  against 
them.  Tho  strong  hand  has  given  way  to  the  able  and 
accomplished  head.  Once  head  armour  was  worn  on  the 
outside,  and  of  brass ;  now  it  is  internal,  and  of  brains. 

To  this  class  belongs  tho  power  both  of  skill  and  of 
wealth,  and  all  tho  advantages  which  they  bring.  It  was 
never  so  before  in  the  whole  history  of  man.  It  is  more 
so  in  the  United  States  than  in.  any  other  place.  I  know 
tho  high  position  of  the-  merchants  in  Venice,  Bisa, 
ITorencc,  Nuremberg,  and  Basel,  in  the  Middle  Ages  mid 
since.  Those  cities  were  gardens  in  a  wilderness,  but  a 
fringe  of  soldiers  hung  round  their  turreted.  walls ;  tho 
trader  was  dependent  on  tho  fighter,  and  though  their 
merchants  became  princes,  they  wore  yet  indebted,  to  tho 
sword,  and  not  entirely  to  their  calling,  for  defence.  Their 
palaces  were  half  castles,  and  their  ships  full  of  armed, 
men.  Besides  those  were  little  States.  Hero  tho  mer¬ 
chant’s  power  is  wholly  in  his  gold  and  skill.  Homo  is  the 
city  of  priests;  Vienna  for  nobles;  Berlin  for  scholars; 
tho  American  ciiies  for  merchants..  In  Italy  the  roads  arc 
jv'or,  the  banking-houses  humble ;  the  cots  of  the  labourer 
mean  and  bare,  but  churches  and  palaces  are  beautiful  and 
rich.  God  is  painted  as  a  pope.  Generally,  in  Europe,  tho 
clergy,  tho  soldiers,  and  the.  nobles  arc  the  controlling  class. 
Tho  finest  works  of  art  belong  to  them,  represent  them, 
and  have  come  from  the  corporation  of  priests,  or  the  corpo¬ 
ration  of  fighters.  Here  a  now  cm  is  getting  symbolised  in 
our  works  of  art:.  They  are  banks,  exchanges,  custom¬ 
houses,  factories,  railroads.  These  come  of  the  corporation  of 
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merchants ;  trade  is  the  great  thing.  Nobody  tries  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  army  or  navy — but  of  the  merchants. 

Once  there  was  a  permanent  class  of  fighters.  Their 
influence  was  supremo.  They  h'.d  the  power  of  strong 
arms,  of  disciplined  valour,  and  carried,  all  before  them. 
They  made  the  law  and  broke  it.  Men  complained, 
grumbling  in  their  heard,  but  got  no  redress.  They  it 
was  that  possessed  the  wealth  of  the  land.  Tho  producer, 
the  inamiihcturer,  tho  distributor,  could  not  get  rich  :  only 
tho  soldier,  the  armed  thief,  the  robber.  With  wealth  they 
got  its  power ;  by  practice  gained  knowledge,  and  so  the 
power  thereof ;  or,  when  that  failed,  bought  it  of  tho 
clergy,  the  only  class  possessing  literary  and  scientific 
skill.  They  made  their  calling  “  noble,”  and  founded  tho 
aristocracy  of  soldiers.  Young  men  of  talent  took  to  arms. 
Trade  was  despised  and  labour  was  menial.  Their  science 
is  at  this  day  the  science  of  kings.  When  graders  travel 
they  look  at  cattle ;  weavers  at  factories ;  philanthropists 
at  hospitals;  dandies  at  their  equals  and  coadjutors;  and 
kings  at  armies.  Those  fighters  made  tho  world  think  that 
soldiers  wore  our  first  men,  and  murder  of  their  brothers 
tho  noblest  Graft  in  tho  world ;  the  only  honourable  and 
manly  calling.  The  butcher  of  swine  and  oxen  was  counted 
vulgar — the  butcher  of  ir.cn  and  women  great  and  honour¬ 
able.  Foolish  men  of  the  past  think  so  now  ;  hence  their 
terror  at  orations  against  war :  hence  their  admiration  for 
a  ml  coat;  their  zeal  for  some  symbol  of  blood  in  their 
family  arms ;  hence  their  ambition  for  military  titles  when 
abroad.  Most  foolish  men  are  more  proud  ol;  their  ambi¬ 
guous  Norman  ancestor  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hast¬ 
ings — or  fought  not — than,  of  all  tho  honest  mechanics  and 
farmers  who  have  since  ripened  on  the  family  tree.  Tho 
clay  of  the  soldiers  is  wcll-mgh  over.  Tho  calling  brings  low 
wages  and  no  honour.  It  opens  with  us  no  field  for  ambi¬ 
tion,  A  passage  of  anus  m  a  passage  that  leads  to  nothing. 
That  class  did  their  duty  at  that  time.  They  founded  the 
aristocracy  of  soldiers — their  symbol  tho  sword.  Mankind 
would  not  stop  there.  Then  came  a  milder  ago  and  esta¬ 
blished  the  aristocracy  of  birth — its  symbol  the  cradle,  for 
tho  only  merit  of  that  sort  of  nobility,  and  so  its  only 
distinction,  is  to  have  been  born.  Bui  mankind  who 
stopped  not  at-  the  sword,  delays  but  little  longer  at  the 
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cradle ;  leaping  forward,  it  founds  u  third  order  of  nobility, 
the  aristocracy  of  gold,  its  symbol  the  purse.  Wo  have 
got  no  further  on.  Shall  wo  stop  there  ?  There  comes  a 
to-morrow  after  every  to-day,  and  no  child  of  time  is  just 
like  the  last.  The  aristocracy  of  gold  has  Faults  enough, 
no  doubt,  tins  feudalism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  3uit 
it  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  we  have  had  yet ;  the  wisest, 
the  most  human.  We  are  going  forward,  and  not  back. 
God  only  knows  when  wo  shall  stop,  and  where.  Surely 
not  now,  nor  hero. 

Now  the  merchants  in  America  occupy  the  place  which 
was  once  held  by  the' lighters,  and  nest  by  the  nobles.  In 
our  country  wc  have  balanced  into  harmony  the  centripetal 
power  of  the  Government,  and  the  centrifugal  power  of 
the  people  :  so  have  national  unity  of  action,  and  individual 
variety  of  action — personal  freedom.  Therefore  a  vast 
amount  of  talent  is  active  hero  which  lies  latent  in.  other 
countries,  because  that  harmony  is  not  established  there.. 
Here  the  army  and  navy  offer  few  inducements  to  able  and 
aspiring  young  men.  they  arc  fled  to  as  the  last  resort  of 
the  desperate,  or  else  sought  for  their  traditional  glory,  not 
their  present  value.  In  Europe,  the  army,  the  navy,  t.ho 
parliament  or  the  court,  the  church  and  tho  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  offer  brilliant  prizes  to  ambitious  men.  Thither 
flock  the  able  and  the  daring.  Hero  such,  men  go  into 
trade.  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  have  set  up  a  mill  than  to 
have  won  a  battle.  I  demy  not  the  exceptions.  I  speak 
only  of  tho  general  rule.  Commerce  and  manufactures 
offer  tho  most  brilliant  rewards — wealth,  and  all  it  bring#. 
Accordingly,  the-  ablest  men.  go  into  the  class  of  merchants. 
Tho  strongest  men  in  Boston,  taken  aa  a  hotly,  aro  not 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  book -wri  gists,  but  merchants, 
I  deny  not  tho  produce  of  distinguished  ability  in  each  of 
those  professions ;  I  am  now  again  only  speaking  of  tho 
general  rule.  1  deny  not  tho  presence  of  very  weak  men, 
exceedingly  weak  in  this  class ;  their  money  their  only 
source  of  power. 

Tho  merchants.,  then,  are  t.ho  prominent  class ;  tho  most 
respectable,  tho  most-  powerful.  They  know  their  power, 
hut  are  not  yet  fully  aware  of  tlmr  formidable  and  noble 
position  at  tho  head  of  the  nation.  Hence  they  arc  often 
ashamed  of  their  catling  ;  while  their  calling  is  the  source 
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of  their  wealth,  their  knowledge,  end  their  power,  owl 
should  bo  their  boast.  and  -heir  glory.  Tow  sec  signs  of  this 
ignorance  and  this  shame  :  them  must  not  bo  shops  under 
your  Athcmeum,  it  would  not  be  in  good  taste;  you  may 
store  tobacco,  cider,  rum,  tinder  the  churches,  out  of  sight, 
you  must  have  no  shop  there ;  it  would  be  vulgar.  2  6  is 
not  thought  needful,  perhaps  not  proper,  for  the  merchant’® 
wife  and  daughter  to  understand  business,  it  would  not  bo 
becoming.  Many  are  ashamed  of  their  calling,  ansi,  be¬ 
coming  rich,  paint  on  tho  doors  of  their  coach,  and  engrave 
on  their  seal ,  some  lion,  griffin,  or  unicorn,  with  partisans 
and  maces  to  suit ;  arms  they  havo  no  right  to,  perhaps 
have  stolen  out  of  some  book  of  heraldry.  .No  man  paints 
thereon  a  box  of  sugar,  or  figs,  or  candles  couchant ;  a  halo 
of  cotton  rampant;  an  axe,  a  lupstono,  or  a  shoo  hammer 
sakant  Yet  these  would  ho  noble,  and  Christian  withal. 
The  fighters  gloried  in  their  horrid  craft,  and  so  made  st 
pass  for  noble,  but  with  us  a  grant  many  men  would  bo 
thought  i!  the  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face,”  rather 
than  honest  artists  of  their  own  fortune  ;  prouder  of  being 
born  than  of  having  lived  never  so  manfully. 

In  virtue  of  lU  strength  and  position,  this  class  is  tho 
controlling  one  in  polities.  It  mainly  enacts  the  laws  of 
this  State  and  tho  nation ;  makes  them  servo  its  turn. 
Acting  consciously  or  without-  consciousness,  it  buys  up 
legislators  whew  they  are  in  tho  market;  breeds  them 
when  tho  market  is  Innas.  It  can  manufae-wre  governors, 
senators,  judges,  to,  suit  its  purposes,  as  easily  as  it  can 
make  cotton  doth.  It  pays  them  money  and  honours; 
pays  them  for  doing  its  work,  not  another’s..  It  is  fairly 
and  faithfully  represented  by  them.  Our  popular  legislators 
are  made  in  its  imago ;  represent  its  wisdom,  foresight, 
patriotism  and  ooimrionco.  Your  Congress  is  its  mirror. 

This  class  is  the  controlling  ono  in  tho  churches,  none 
the  less,  for  with  us  fortunately  the  churches  have  no 
existence  independent  of  tho  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the 
people.  In  the  sumo  way  it  buys  up  the  clergyman, 
hunting  thorn  out  nil  over  tho  land ;  tho  clergymen  who 
will  dolts  work,  putting  them  in  comfort, able  places.  It 
drives  off  such  as  interfere  with  Us  work,  saying,  “  Go 
starve,  you  and  your  children  1  ”  It  raises  or  manufactures 
others  to  suit  its  taste. 
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T1'h>  merchant#-  build  mainly  tho  churchy  endow  ikw» 
logical  schools;.  -they  furnish  the  material  siniw#  of  the 
church.  Ifaum  the  -metropolitan  chttrekea  arc,  in  ge&eralj 
m  much  commercial  oa  the  ahops. 

from  this  position,  there  come  ewtam  pccnlmr 
temptations.  One  h  to  an  extravagant  desire  of  wealth. 
They see  that  money  u  power,. the  most . condonsod . «ntf 
flexible  fom  thereof.  It  h  always  may;  it  will  turn  any 
way.  They  #®a  that  it  gives  vAraiiingm  to  their  children 
which  nothing  will  giro.  The  poor  man's  sob*  how¬ 
ever  weli-hom,  struggling  for  n  superior  eduqaiion,  obtains 
his  culture  at  a  monstrous  cost ;  with  iho  sacrifice  of  ple®- 
sure,  comfort,  the  joys  of  youth,  often  of  eyesight  and 
health.  Ho  must  do  two  men’s  work  at  once — learn  and 
teach  at  the  same  time.  Ho  learns  all  by  his  soul,  nothing 
from  hia  dmimsfances.  If  ho  have,  not  -  an  iron  body  as 
■well  as  &ti  iron  head,  ho  dies  in  that  oxmriimni-  of  the 
cross,  The  land  is  full  of  .poor  men  who  have  auained 
.a  superior  culture,  hut  carry  a  crippled  body  through  all 
thoir  life.  The  rich  maids  son  needs  not  that  terrible 
trial.  He.  learns  from  his  drfeumsteacee,  not  his  souk 
Thq  ais"  about  him  contains  a  diffused  clement  of  thought. 
He  learns  without  knowing  if.  Colleges  open  their  doom ; 
accomplished  teachers  stand  ready;  science  and  art,  music 
and  literature,  come  fit  the  rich  man's  nffL  All  the  out¬ 
ward  means  of  educating,  refining,  debating  a  child,  are  to 
be  had  for  mosey,  cud  lor  money'  alone. 

Then,  too,  wealth  gives  men  a  social  position,  which 
nothing  else  save  the  rarest  genius  am  obtain,  and  which 
that,  iu  the  majority  of  cases  lacking  the  commercial  con¬ 
science,  is  sure  not  to  got.  Many  men  prise  this  social 
rank  above  everything  else,  even  above  justice  and  &  life 
unstained. 

Since  it -thus  gives  power,  culture  for  one's  children, 
and  a  distinguished  social  position,  rank  amongst  men,  for 
the  man  and  his  child  aider  him,  them  k  a  temptation  to 
regard  money  as  the  great  object  of  life,  not  a  mesne  but 
an  end  ;  the  thing  a  man  is  to  get,  even  at  the  risk  of  get¬ 
ting  nothing  else.  “  It  answnreth  all  things."  Hero  and 
them  rm  find  a  man  who  has  got  nothing  dsn  Men  my 
of  aurih  a  one,  “Ho  is  worth  a  million  1"  Them  is  n  ter- 
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riblo  sarcasm  in  common  speech,  which  nil  do  not  see.  Ho 
is  u  worth  a  million,’’  and  that  is  oil ;  not  worth  truth, 
goodness,  piety  ;  not  worth  a  man.  I  must  say,  X  cannot 
but  think  there  arc  many  such  amongst  us.  Most  rich 
men,  I  am  told,  have  mainly  gained  wealth  by  skill,  fore¬ 
sight,  industry,  economy,  by  honourable  painstaking,  not. 
by  trick.  It  may  bo  so.  I  hope  it  is.  Still  there  is  a 
temptation  to  count  wealth  the  object  of  life— -the  thing  to 
be  had  if  they  have  nothing  else. 

Tho  next  temptation  is  to  think  any  means  justifiable 
which  lead  to  that  end, — tho  temptation  to  fraud,  deceit, 
to  lying  in  its  various  forms,  active  and  passive;  tho  temp¬ 
tation  to  abuse  the  power  of  this  natural  strength,  or 
acquired  position,  to  tyrannize  over  tho  weak,  to  get  and 
not  give  an  equivalent  for  what  they  get.  If  a  man  get 
from  tho  world  more  than  he  gives  an  equivalent  for,  to 
that  extent  he  is  a  beggar  and  gets  chanty,  or  a  thief  and 
steals ;  at  any  rate,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  so  much  the 
poorer  for  him.  Tho  temptation  to  fraud  of  this  sort,  in 
some  of  its  many  forms,  is  very  great.  I  do  not  believe 
that  all  trade  must  be  gambling  or  trickery,  the  merchant 
a  knave  or  a  gambler.  I  know  some  men  say  so.  But  I 
do  not  believe  it.  I  know  it  is  not  so  now ;  all  actual 
trade,  and .  profitable  too,  is  not  knavery.  I  know  some 
become  .rich  by  deceit.  I  cannot  but  think  these  are  tho 
exceptions ;  that  the  most  successful  have  had  the  average 
honesty  and  benevolence,  with  more  than  tho  average 
industry,  •  foresight,  prudence,  and  skill.  A  man  foresees 
future  wants  of  his  fellows,  and  provides  for  them;  sees 
new  resources  hitherto  undeveloped,  anticipates  now  habits 
and  wants ;  turns  wood,  stone,  iron,  coal,  rivers  and  moun¬ 
tains  to  human  use,  and  honestly  earns  what  ho  takes.  I 
am  told,  by  some  of  their  number,  that  tho  merchants 
of  this  place  rank  high  as  men  of  integrity  and  honour, 
above  mean  cunning,  but  enterprising,  industrious,  and  far- 
sighted.  In  comparison  with  some  other  places,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  true.  Still  I  must  admit  the  temptation  to  fraud 
is  a  great  one:  that  it  is  often  yielded  to.  Hew  go  to 
a  great  extreme  of  A-ceit — they  are  known  and  exposed  ; 
but  many  to  a  considerable  degree.  He  that  makes  haste 
to  be  rich  is  seldom  innocent.  Young  men  say  it  is  hard 
to  be  honest ;  to  do  by  others  as  you  would  wish  them  to 
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tlo  by  you,  I  know  it  need  not  be  so.  Would  not  a 
reputation  for  uprightness  and  truth  bo  a  good  capital  for 
any  man,  old  or  young? 

This  class  owns  the  machinery  of  society,  in  great 
measure, — tho  ships,  factories,  shops,  water-privileges, 
houses,  and  tho  like.  This  brings  into  their  employment 
large  masses  of  working  men,  with  no  capital  but  muscles 
or  skill.  Tho  law  leaves  tho  employed,  at  tho  emplvver’s 
mercy.  Perhaps  this  is  unavoidable.  One  wishes  to  sell 
his  work  dear,  tho  other  to  get  it  cheap  as  !m  can.  It 
seems  to  me  no  law  can  regulate  this  matter,  only  con¬ 
science,  reason,  tho  Christianity  of  the  two  parties.  One 
class  is  strong,  the  other  weak.  In  all  encounters  of  these 
two,  on  tho  field  of  battle,  or  in  tho  market-place,  we  know 
the  result ;  the  weaker  is  driven  to  the  wall.  When  tho 
earthen  and  iron  vessel  strike  together,  we  know  before¬ 
hand  which  will  go  to  pieces,  Tho  weaker  class  can 
seldom  toll  their  tale,  so  their  story  gets  often  sup¬ 
pressed  in  the  world  s  literature,  and  told  only  in  out¬ 
breaks  and  revolutions,  f'till  the  bold  men  who  ’wrote  the 
Bible,  Old  Testament  and  New,  have  told  truths  on  this 
thorns  which  others  dared  not  tell — terrible  words  which  it 
will  take  ages  of  Christianity  to  expunge  from  tho  world’s 
memory. 

There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  use  one’s  power  of  nature 
or  position  to  the  disadvantage  of  tho  weak.  This  may  bo 
done  consciously  or  unconsciously.  There  aro  examples 
enough  of  both.  Here  tho  merchant  deals  in  the  labour 
of  men.  This  is  a  legitimate  article  of  traffic,  and.  denting 
in  it  is  quite  indispensable  in  tho  present  condition  of 
affairs.  l,n  the  Southern  States,  tho  merchant,  whether 
producer,  manufacturer,  or  trader,  owns  men  and  deals  in 
their  labour,  or  their  bodies.  He  uses  their  labour,  giving 
them  just  enough  of  tire  result  of  that  labour  to  keep  their 
bodies  in  tho  most  profitable  working  state ;  tho  rest  of 
that  result  he  steals  for  his  own  use,  and  by  that  residue 
becomes  rich  and  famous.  He  owns  their  persons  and  gets 
their  labour  by  direct  violence,  though  sanctioned  by  law. 
That  is  Slavery.  Ho  steals  tho  man  and  his  labour.  Hero 
it  is  possible  to  do  a  similar  thing :  I  mean  it  is  possible 
to  employ  men  and  give  them  just  enough  of  the  result 
of  their  labour  to  keep  up  a  miserable  life,  and  yourself 
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tako  all  the  rest  of ,  the  result,  of  that  labour.  This  may  bo* 
/lono  consciously  or  otherwise,  but  legally,  without  direct 
violence,  and  without  -owning  tho  person.  This  is  not 
Slavory,  though  only  one  remove  from  it.  This  is  tho 
tyranny  of  tho  strong  over  tho  weak ;  tho  feudalism  of 
money  ;  stealing  a  man’s  work,  and  not  his  person.  Tho 
merchants  ns- a  class  are  exposed  to  this  very  temptation. 
Sometimes  it  is  yielded  to.  Some  large  fortunes  have  been 
made  in  this  way.  Let  mo  mention  some  extreme  cases ; 
one  from  abroad;  one  near  at  homo.  In  .Belgium  tho 
average  wages  of  men  in  >ainufuctories  is  less  than  twenty  - 
seven  cents  a  day.  Tho  must  skilful  women  i.u  that  calling 
can  earn  only  twenty  cents  a  day,  and  many  very  much 
less.*  In  that  country  almost  every  seventh  man  receives 
charity  from  tho  public :  tho  mortality  of  operatives,  in 
some  of  tho  cities,  is  ten  per  cent,  a  year  !  Perhaps  that  is 
.  the  worst  case  which  you  can  find  on  a  largo  scale,  oven  in 
Europe.  How  much  better  off  arc  many  women  in  Boston 
who  gain  their  bread  by  the  needle  ?  yes,  a  large  class  of 
women  in  all  our  groat  cities  ?  The  ministers  of  tho  poor 
can  answer  that;  your  police  can  tell  of  tho  direful  crime 
to  which  necessity  sometimes  drives  women  whom  honest 
'  labour  cannot  feed ! 

I  know  it  will  bo  said,  "  Buy  in  tho  cheapest  market  and 
sell  in  the  dearest;  get  work  at  the  lowest  wages.”  Still 
there  is  another  view  of  tho  case,,  and  I  am  speaking  to 
men  whose  professed  religion  declares  that  all  are  brothers, 
and  demands  that  tho  strong  help  the  weak.  Oppression 
of  this -sort  is  one  fertile  source  of  pauperism  and  crime. 
How  much  there  is  of  it  X  know  not,  bet  I  think  men 
.seldom  cry  unless  they  are’  hurt.  When  men  are  gathered 
together  in  large  masses,  as  in  the  manufacturing  towns, 
if  there  in  :*ny  oppression  of  this  sort,  it  is  sure  to  get  told 
of,  especially  in  N gw  England.  But  when  n  small  number 
are  employed,  and  they  isolated  from  one  another,  tho  case 
h  much  harder.  Perhaps  no  class  of  labourers  in  New 
England  is  worse  treated  than  the  hired  help  of  small  pro¬ 
prietor. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  temptation  to  abuse  their  political 

*  I  gather  these  facts  from  a  Tteviow  of  Major  Poimsin'a  Betytyua 

h's  BihfW,  liqntis  I$30,  in  t\  foreign  journal.  Tho  condition  of  tho 
merchant  manufacturer  I  know  r.ot. 
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power  to  the  injury  of  the  nation,  to  make  laws  which 
seem  good  for  themselves,  but  aro  baneful;  to  the  people  ; 
to  control  the  churches,  so  that  they  shnlT  not  dure  rebuke 
the  actual  sin3  of  tho  nation,  or  the  sins  of  trade,  and  so 
the  churches  bo  made  apologizcrs  for  lowness,  practising 
infidelity  an  their  sacrament,  but  in  tho  nnmoof  Christ  and 
God.  1'he  ruling  power  in  England  once  published  a 
volumo  of  sermons,  as  well  as  a  book  of  prayers  which  tho 
clergy  were  commanded  to  preach.  What  sort  of  a 
Gospel  got  recommended  therein,  you  may  easily  guess ; 
and  what  is  recommended  by  tho  class  of  merchants  in 
New  England,  you  may  ns  easily  hour. 

But  if  their  temptations  are  great,  the  opportunities  of 
this  class  for  doing  good  are  greater  still.  Their  power  !in 
more  readily  useful  for  good  than  ill,  as  all  power  is.  .  In 
their  culling  they  direct  and  control  tho'  machinery,'  the 
capital,  and  thereby  the  productive  'labour ’of  the  whole 
community.  They  can  as  easily  direct  that  well  us  ill ;  for 
tho  benefit  of  all,  easier  than  to  the  injury  of  any  one. 
They  can  discover  new  sources  of  wraith  for  themselves, 
and  so  for  the  nation  ;  they  can  set  on  foot  new  enterprise?*, 
which  shall  increase  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  man  to  a 
vast  degree,  and  not  only  that,  but  enlarge  also  the  number 
of  men,  for  that  always  greatena  in  a  nation,  as  the  means 
of  living  are  made  easy.  They  can  bind  the  rivers,  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  weave  and  spin.  The  introduction  of  manu¬ 
factures  into  England,  and  the  application  of  machinery  to 
that  purpose*  I  doubt  not,  1ms  added  some  millions  off  new 
lives  to  her  population  in  the  present  century — millions 
that  otherwise  would  never  have  lived  at  all.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  manufactures  into  tho  United  States,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  water-power  and  steam-power  to  human  work, 
tho  construction  of  canals  ond  railroads,  1ms  vastly  in¬ 
creased  tho  comforts  of  tho  living.  It  helps  ciivilize, 
educate,  and  refine  men  ;  yes,  leads  to  an  increase  »oi  tho 
number  of  live*.  There  aro  men  to  whom  tho  public  owes 
a  debt  which  no  money  could  pay,  for  it  is  a  debt  of  life. 
What  adequate  sura  of  gold,  or  what  honours  could 
mankind  give  to  Columbus,  to  Faust  us,  to  Fulton,  for 
their  works  ?  He  that  did  the  greatest  service  over  dono 
to  mankind  got  from  his  age  a  bud  name,  and  a  cross  for 
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his  reward.  There  are  men  whom  mankind  are  to  thank 
for  thousands  of  lives  ;  yet  men  who  hold  no  lofty  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame.  * 

15 v  their  control  of  the  Legislature  the  merchants  can 
fashion  more  wisely  the  institutions  of  the  land,  promote 
the  freedom  of  all,  break  off  traditionary  yokes,  help 
forward  the  public  education  of  the  people  bv  the  esta 
hlishmcnt  of  public  schools,  public  academic*,  and  public 
colleges.  They  can  frame  particular  statutes  which  help 
and  encourage  the  humble  ami  tho  weak,  laws  which 
prevent  tho  causes  of  poverty  and  crime,  which  facilitate 
for  the  poor  man  tho  acquisition  of  property,  enabling  him 
to  invest  his  earnings  in  the  most  profitable  stocks, — lews 
which  bless  the  living,  r>«d  so  increase  the  number  of  lives. 
They  can  thus  help  organize  society  after  the  Christian 
idea,  and  promote  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They  can* 
make  our  gaols  institutions  which  really  render  their  in¬ 
mates  belter,  and  send  them  out  whole  men,  safe  and  sound. 
We  have  seen  them  do  this  with  lunatics,  why  not  with 
those  ]>oor  wretches  whom  now  wo  murder?  Tliey  too  can 
found  houses  of  cure  for  drunkards,  and  men  yet  more 
unfortunate,  when  released  from  our  prisons. 

By  their  control  of  the  churches,  and  all  our  seminaries, 
public  and  private,  they  can  encourage  freedom  of  thought; 
cun  promote  the  public  morals  by  urging  the  clergy  to 
poir.t  out  and  rebuke  tho  sins  of  the  nation,  of  society,  tho 
actual  sins  of  men  now  living ;  can  encourage  them  to 
separate  theology  from  mythology,  religion  from  theology, 
ami  then  apply  that  religion  to  tho  State,  to  society,  and 
the  individual ;  can  urge  them  to  preach  both  parts  of  re¬ 
ligion — morality,  tho  love  of  man,  and  piety,  the  love  of 
God,  setting  off  both  by  an  appeal  to  that  great  soul  who 
was  Christianity  in  one  person.  In  this  way  they  have  an 
omxirt  unity  of  enlarging  tenfold  tho  practical  value  of  tho 
churches,  and  helping  weed  licentiousness,  intemperance, 
want,  and  ignonmeo  and  sin,  clean  out  of  men's  garden 
here.  With  their  encouragement,  the  clergy  would  form 
a  noble  army  contending  for  the  welfaro  of  men — tho 
church  militant,  but  preparing  to  bo  soon  triumphant. 
Thus  labouring,  they  can  put  an  end  to  Slavery,  abolish 
war,  and  turn  all  tho  nation's  creative  energies  to  produc¬ 
tion — their  legitimate  work. 
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Then  they  can  promote  the  advance  of  science,  of  lite¬ 
rature,  of  the  .arts — the  useful  .and  the  beautiful.  We  see 
what  their  famed  progenitors  did  in  this  way  at  "Venice, 
Florence,  Genoa.  I  know  men  say  that  art  cannot  thrive 
in  a  Republic.  An  opportunity  is  offered  now  to  provo  tho 
falsehood  of  that  speech,  to  adorn  our  strength  with  beauty. 
A  great  amount  of  creative,  artistic  talent  is  rising  here, 
and  seeks  employment. 

Thev  can  endow  hospitals,  colleges,  nonnal  schools, 
found  libraries,  and  establish  lectures  for  the  welfare  of  all. 
He  that  has  the  wealth  of  a  king  may  spend  it  like  a  king, 
not  for  ostentation,  but  for  use.  They  can  set  before  men 
examples  of  industry,  economy,  truth,  justice,  honesty, 
charity,  of  religion  at  her  daily  work  of  manliness  in  life — 
all  tins  ns  no  other  men.  Their  charities  need  not  staro 
you  in  tho  face  ;  like  violets,  their  fragrance  may  reach  you 
before  you  see  them.  The  bare  mention  of  these  things 
recalls  the  long  list  of  benefactors,  names  familiar  to  you 
all — for  thero  is  one  thing  which  this  city  was  once  more 
famous  for  than  her  enterprise,  and  that  is  her  charity — 
tho  charity  which  flows  m  public; — the  noiseless  stream 
that  shows  itself  only  in  tho  greener  growth  which  marks 
its  path. 

Such  nro  tho  position,  temptations,  opportunities  of  this 
class.  What  is  their  practical  influence  on  Church  and 
State— -on  the  economy  of  mankind  ?  what  arc  they  doing 
in  tho  nation?  I  must  judge  them  by  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  that  I  know,  the  standard  of  justice,  of  absolute  reli¬ 
gion,  not  out  of  my  own  caprice.  Bear  with  me  whilo  I 
attempt  to  tell  the  truth  which  I  have  seen.  If  I  see  it 
not,  pity  me,  and  seek  better  instruction  where  you  can 
find  it.  But  if  I  see  a  needed  trv.tft,  and  for  my  own  sake 
refuse  to  speak,  bear  with  me  no  more.  Bid  mo  then 
repent.  I  am  speaking  of  men,  strong  men  too,  and  shall 
not  spare  t.he  truth. 

There  is  always  a  conservative  element  in  soc:  ly ;  yes, 
an  clement  which  resists  tho  further  applicatioi  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  public  affairs.  Once  the  fighter  and  their 
children  were  uppermost,  and  represented  that  clement. 
Then  tho  merchants  were  reformatory,  radical  in  colli¬ 
sion  with  tho  nobles.  They  were  "  \Vhigs” — the  nobles 
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were  “  Tories.”  The  merchants  formed  themselves  into 
companies,  and  got  power  from  the  crown  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  the  nobles,  whom  the  crown  also  feared. 
It-  is  so  in  England  now.  The  great  revolution  in  the 
laws  of  trade  lately  effected  there,  was  brought  about  by 
the  merchants  though  opposed  by  the  lords.  The  anti- 
corn  law  league  was  a  trades’  union  of  merchants  contend¬ 
ing  against  the  owners  of  the  soil.  There  the  lord  of  land, 
and  by  birth,  is  slowly  giving  way  to  the  lord  of  money, 
who  is  powerful  by  his  knowledge  or  his  wealth.  There 
will  always  bo  such  an  element  in  society.  Here  I  think 
it  is  represented  by  the  merchants.  They  arc  backward  in 
all  reforms,  excepting  such  as  their  own  interest  demands. 
Thus  they  are  blind  to  the  evils  of  Slavery,  at  least  silent 
about  them.  How  few  commercial  or  political  newspapers 
in  the  land  ever  seriously  oppose  this  great  national 
wickedness  !  Nav,  how  many  of  them  favour  its  extension 
and  preservation  1  A  few  years  ago,  in  this  very  city,  a 
mob  of  men,  mainly  from  this  class,  it  is  said,  insulted 
honest  women  peaceably  met  to  consult  for  the  welfare  oi 
Christian  slaves  in  a  Christian  land — met  to  pray  for 
them  1  A  merchant  of  this  city  says  publicly,  that  a  large 
majority  of  his  brethren  would  kidnap  n  fugitive  slave  in 
Easton  ;  says  it  with  no  blush  and  without  contradiction.* 
It  was  men  of  this  class  who  opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  had  it  guaranteed  them  for  twenty  years 
after  tho  formation  of  the  Constitution ;  through  their 
instigation  that  this  foul  blot  was  left  to  defile  tho  republic 
and  gather  blackness  from  age  to  age;  through  their 
means  that  the  nation  stands  before  the  world  pledged  to 
maintain  it.  They  coukl  end  Slavery  at  once,  at  least 
could  end  the  national  connection  with  it,  but  it  is  through 
their  support  that  it  continues:  that  it  acquires  new 
strength,  new  boldness,  new  territory,  darkens  the  nation’s 
fame  and  hope,  delays  all  other  reformations  in  Church 
and  State  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  Yes,  it  is  through 
their  influence  that  the  chivalry,  the  wisdom,  patriotism, 
eloquence, — yea,  religion  of  the  free  States, — are  all  silent 
when  the  word  Slavery  is  pronounced. 

*  Subsequent  event#  (in  1850  ami  1851)  show  that  he  we#  right  in  his 
statement.  What  was  thought  calumny  then  ha#  become  history  since, 
ami  u  now  the  glory  and  boast- of  Boston. 
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The  Senate  of  Massachusetts's  represents  this  more  than 
any  other  class.  But  all  List  winter  it-  could  not  say  one 
word  against  the  wickedness  of  this  sin,  allowed  to  live 
and  grow  greater  in  the  land.*  0  ust  before  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  something  could  be  said !  Bo  speech  aiul  silence 
mean  the  same  thing  ? 

This  class  opposed  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt, 
thinking  it  endangered  trade.  They  now  oppose  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  temperance  and  the  abolition  of  the  gallows. 
They  see  the  evils  of  war;  they  cannot  see  its  sin;  will 
sustain  men  who  help  plunge  die  nation  into  its  present 
disgraceful  and  cowardly  conflict ;  will  encourage  foolish 
young  men  to  go  and  fight  in  this  wicked  war.  A 
great  man  said,  or  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  perhaps  it 
is  not  an  American  habit  to  consider  the  natural  justice  of 
a  war,  but-  to  count  its  cost!  A  terrible  saying  that! 
There  is  a  Bower  which  considers  its  justice,  and  will 
demand  of  us  the  blood  we  have  wickedly  poured  out ; 
blood  of  Americans,  blood  of  the  Mexicans  !  They  favour 
indirect  taxation,  which  is  taxing  the  poor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich  ;  they  continue  to  support  the  causes  of  poverty ; 
ns  a  class  they  are  blind  to  this  great  evil  of  popular  igno¬ 
rance — the  more  terrible  evils  of  licentiousness,  drunken¬ 
ness  and  crime !  They  can  enrich  themselves  by  demoral¬ 
izing  their  brothers.  I  wish  it  was  an  American  habit  to 
count  the  cost  of  that.  Some  "fanatic"  will  consider  its 
justice.  If  they  see  these  evils  they  look  not  for  their 
cause;  at  least  strive  not  to  remove  that  cause.  They 
have  long  known  that  every  year  more  money  is  paid  in 
Boston  for  jxnsou  drink  to  he  swallowed  on  the  ipot, 
a  drink  which  does  no  man  any  good,  which  fills  your 

*  Mr.  Itobert  J.  Walker  published  a  Utter  in  favour  of  the  annexation 

of  Texas.  In  it  bo  said  :  ”  U|>t»n  t lit*  refusal  of  re-annexation . 

T.ts  TAEirr  as  a  ffcAcrtrAL  HSAscer  rAtts  wm>u.v  asi>  joe  r.vs«,  ami 
wp  shall  thereafter  be  compelled  to  resort  to  direct  faxes  to  support  tho 
(loverijnvanl.*'  Not  withsliindinf*  this  fboiish  threat,  a  large  number  of 
citizen#  of  Massachusetts  remonstrated  against  annexation.  The  Houses 
of  Representative*,  by  a  l»r£X>  majority,  passed  &  resolve  declaring  that 
Massachusetts  “announces  her -.•yrompromisinjf  opposition  to  the  farther 
extension  of  American  lUavrry,”  ami  “declare*  her  earnest  nml  miahcr- 
r.bU  purpose  to  turn  every  lawful  ami  constitutional  measure  for  its  over¬ 
throw  ami  entire  extinction,”  etc.  Rut  the  Seuato  voted  that  tho  resist¬ 
ances  of  the  State  was  already  sufficient!  The  paxjwitps  in  tho  text  refers 
to  these  circumstances. 

VOL.  VII.  C 
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asylums  with  pauper;?,  your  gaols  with  criminals,  and 
houses  with  unutterable  misery  in  father,  mother,  wife  and 
child, — more  money  every  year  than  it  would  take  to  build 
your  new  aqueduct  and  bring  abundam-o  of  water  fresh  to 
every  house!®  If  they  have  not  kn~.cn  it,  why  it  was 
their  fault,  fur  the  faet  was  there  crying  to  heaven  against 
ns  tdl.  Ah  they  are  the  most  powerful  class,  the  elder 
brothers — American  nobles,  if  you  will — it  was  their  duty  to 
look  out  for  their  weaker  brother.  No  man  has  strength 
for  himself  alone.  To  use  it  for  one's  self  alone,  that  is  a 
sin.  I  do  not  think  they  are  conscious  of  the  evil  they  do, 
or  the  evils  they  allow.  I  speak  not  of  motives,  only  of 
facts. 

This  class  controls  the  State.  The  ('fleets  of  that  control 
appear  in  our  legislation.  I  know  there  arc  some  noble 
men  in  political  life,  who  have  gone  there  with  the  loftiest 
motives,  men  that  ask  only  after  what  is  right.  I  honour 
such  men — honour  them  all  the  more  because}  they  seem 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule  ;  men  far  above  the  spirit,  of 
any  class.  1  must  speak  of  whut  commonly  takes  place. 
Our  polities  are  chiefly  mercantile,  politics  in  which  money 
is  preferred,  and  man  postponed.  When  the  two  come 
into  collision,  the  man  goes  to  the  wall  and  the  street  is 
left  dear  for  the  dollars.  A  few  years  ago,  in  monarchical 
France,  a  report  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
population  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns — a  truthful 
report,  but  painful  to  read,  for  it  told  of  strong  men 
approving  the  weuk.f  I  do  not- believe  that  such  an  un¬ 
disguised  statement  of  the  good  and  ill  could  bo  tolerated 
in  Democratic  America  ;  no,  not  of  the  condition  of  men  in 
New  England ;  and  what  would  bo  thought  of  a  Iwiok 
setting  forth  tbo  condition  of  the  ltdjouring  men  and 
women  of  the  llouth?  I  know  very  well  what  is  thought 
of  the  few  men  who  attempt  to  tell  the  truth  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  T.  think  there  v*  no  nation  in  Europe,  except  Ilussia 
and  Turkov,  which  cares  so  little  for  the  class  which  reaps 
down  its  harvests  and  docs  the  hard  work.  When  you 
protect  the  rights  of  ail,  you  protect  also  the  property  of 
each,  and  by  that  very  act.  To  begin  the  other  way  in 

*  It  was  then  thought  that  the  nqiKthici  vnnihl  on* l  hut  $2,000,000. 

t  I  rcftT  to  the  lU-juiri  of  II.  ViHcrmc,  in  the  ’/VWirv*  dt  ("Inifi'O;}, 
tow.  Ixsi. 
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quite  contrary  to  nature.  But  our  politicians  cannot  say 
too  little  for  men,  nor  too  much  for  money.  Take  the 
politicians  most  famous  ami  honoured  at  this  day,  and 
v.  hut  have  they  done?  They  have  laboured  for  a  tariff,  or 
tor  free-trade  ;  but  what  have  they  done  for  man  ? — nay, 
what  have  they  attempted  ? — to  restore  natural  rights  to 
men  notoriously  deprived  of  them  ;  progressively  to  elevate 
their  material,  moral,  social  condition?  I  think  no  one 
pretends  it.  Kven  in  proclamations  mr  thanksgiving  and 
days  of  prayer,  it  is  not  the  most  needy  we  me  hid  remem¬ 
ber.  Public  sins  are  not  pointed  out  to  he  repented  of. 
Slave-holding  States  shut  up  in  their  gaols  our  coloured  sea¬ 
men  soon  as  they  arrive  in  a  Southern  port.  A  few  years 
ago,  at  a  time  of  considerable  excitement  hero  on  the  Slavery 
question,  a  petition  was  sent  from  this  place  by  some 
merchants  mid  otherr,  to  one  of  our  senators,  praying  Con¬ 
gress  to  abate  that  evil.  For  a  long  time  tha*  senator 
could  Hud  no  opportunity  to  prosen t  the  peti  ...  You 
kirow  how  much  was  said  and  what  was  done!  i lad  the 
South  demanded  every  tenth  or  twentieth  bale  of  do¬ 
mes  tics”  coming  from  the  North  ;  had  a  petition  relative 
to  that  grievance  Ix-on  sent  to  Congress,  and  a  senator 
unreasonably  delayed  to  present  it,  how  much  more  would 
have  been  said  and  done ;  when  he  came  hack  he  would 
have  been  hustled  out  of  Boston  !  When  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  sent  home  our  messengers — driving  them 
off  with  reproach,  insult,  and  danger  of  their  lives — little 
is  -eaid  and  nothing  done.  But  if  the  barbarous  natives  of 
Sumatra  interfere  with  our  commerce,  why,  we  send  a  ship 
and  lay  their  towns  in  ruins,  and  murtler  the  men  and 
women !  We  all  know  that  for  some  yearn  Con  grot's 
refused  to  receive  petitions  relative  to  .Slavery;  and  wo 
know  how  tamely  that  was  borne  by  the  class  who  com¬ 
monly  control  political  affairs  !  What  if  Congress  had 
refused  to  receive  petitions  relative  to  a  tariff,  or  free-trade, 
to  the  shipping  interest,  or  the  manufacturing  interest  ? 
When  the  rights  of  men  were  concerned,  three  million 
men,  only  the  “fanatics”  complained.  The  political  news¬ 
papers  said,  “  Hush  1” 

The  merchant-manufacturers  want  a  protective  tariff  ; 
tho  merchant-importers,  free-trade ;  and  so  the  national 
polities  hinge  upon  that  question.  When  Massachusetts 
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was  a  carrying  Stale,  she  wanted  free-trade  ,  row  a  manu¬ 
facturing  State,  idse  desires  protection.  That  is  all  natural 
enough  ;  men  wish  \o  protect  their  interests,  whatsoever 
they  may  be,  But  no  talk  is  made  about  protecting  the 
labour  of  the  rude  man,  who  has  no  capital,  nor  skill, 
nothing  but  his  natural  force  of  muscles.  The  foreigner 
underbids  him,  mnnopeksdng  most  of  the  brute  labour  of 
our  large  towns  and  internal  improvements.  There  is  no 
protection,  no  talk  of  protection  for  the  carpenter  or  the 
bricklayer.  I  do  not  complain  of  that.  1  rejoice  to  see 
the  poor  wretches  of  the  old  world  finding  n  home  where 
our  fathers  found  one  before.,  Yet,  if  we  eared  for  men 
more  t,han  for  money,  and  were  consistent  with  our  prin¬ 
ciples  of  protection,  why,  we  should  exclude  nil  foreign 
workmen,  us  well  as  their  work,  and  so  raise  the  wages  of 
ttve  native  hands.  That  wot. Id  doubtless  be  very  foolish 
legislation — but  perhaps  not,  on  that  account,  very  strange. 
J  know  we  are  told  that  without  protection,  our  hand¬ 
worker,  whose  capital  is  his  skill,  cannot  compete  with 
the  operative  of  Manchester  and  Brussels,  because  that 
operative  is  paid  but  little.  I  know  not  if  it  he  true,  or  u 
mistake.  J  Jut  who  ever  told  us  such  men  could  not  com¬ 
pete  with  the  slave  of  South  Carolina  who  is  paid  nothing  Y 
Wv  have  legislation  to  protend  our  own  capital  against 
foreign  capital ;  perhaps  our  own  labour  against  the 
“  pauper  of  Europe  ;M  why  not  against  the  slave  labour  of 
the  Southern  States  Y  Because  the  controlling  class  prefers 
money  and  postpones  man.  Yet  the  slave-breeder  is  pro¬ 
tected.  He  has,  I  think,  the  only  real  monopoly  in  the 
land  No  importer  can  legally  spoil  his  market,  for  the 
foreign  slave  is  contraband.  If  I  understand  the  matter, 
tin:  importation  of  slaves  was  allowed,  until  such  men  ns 
pleased  could  accumulate  their  stock.  The  reason  why  it 
was  afterwards  forbidden  I  think  was  chiefly  a  mercantile 
reason :  the  slave-breeder  wanted  a  monopoly,  for  God 
knows  and  you  know  that  it  is  no  worse  to  steal  grown 
men  in  Africa  than  to  steal  new  born  babies  in  Maryland, 
to  have  them  Irani  for  the  sake  of  stealing  them.  Free 
la’raur  may  be  imjxirted,  for  it  helps  the  mend, ant-producer 
mid  the  merchant-manufacturer.  Slave  labour  is  declared 
contraband,  for  the  merchant  slave-breeders  want-  a  mono¬ 
poly. 
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This  sAmo  preference  of  mono}  over  men  appears  in 
many  special  statutes.  In  most  of  our  manufacturing 
companies  the  capital  is  divided  into  shares  so  large  that  a 
jKMjr  man  cannot  invest  therein!  This  could  easily  l>c* 
avoided.  A  man  steals  a  candlestick  out  of  a  church,  and 
goes  to  the  State  prison  for  a  year  and  a  day.  Another 
quarrels  with  a  man,  maims  him  for  life,  and  is  sent  to  the 
common  guol  for  six  months.  A  bounty  is  paid,  or  was 
until  lately,  on  every  gallon  of  Intoxicating  drink  manu¬ 
factured  here  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  If  we  kigin 
■with  taking  care  of  the  rights  of  man,  it  seems  easy  to  take 
care  of  the  rights  of  lalxmr  and  of  capital.  To  begin  the 
other  way  is  quite  another  thing.  A  nation  making  laws 
for  the  nation  is  u  noble  sight.  The  government  of  all,  by 
all,  and  for  all,  is  a  Democracy.  When  that  government 
follows  the  eternals  laws  of  God,  it  is  founding  what  Christ 
called  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  :hc  predominating 
class  making  laws  not  for  the  nation’s  good,  hut  only  for 
its  own,  is  a  sad  sjxxtaelo  ;  no  re, mining  can  make  it  other 
than  n  sorry  sight.  To  see  able  men  prostituting  their 
talents  to  such  a  work,  tlmt  is  one  of  the  saddest  sights ! 

I  know  all  other  nations  have  set  us  the  example,  yet  it  is 
painful  to  see  P  followed,  and  here. 

Our  politi"*:,  5  :'»g  mainly  controlled  by  this  class,  aro 
chiefly  mercnnUA,  the  politics  of  pedlcrs.  So  political 
management  often  becomes  a  trick.  Hence  we  have  many 
politicians,  and  raise  a  harvest  of  them  every  year,  that 
crop  never  failing, party-men  who  can  legislate  fora  class  ; 
but  wo  have  scarce  one  great  statesman  who  can  step 
before  his  class,  beyond  his  age,  mid  legislate  for  a  whole 
nation,  leading  the  people  and  giving  us  now  ideas  to 
incarnate  in  the  multitude,  his  word  becoming  flesh.  We 
have  not  planters,  but  trimmers  !  A  great  statesman  never 
cane  of  mercantile  politics,  only  of  politics  considered  as 
the  national  application  of  religion  to  life.  Our  political 
morals,  you  all  know  what  they  are,  the  mo  mb  of  a 
huckster.  This  is  no  new  thing ;  the  same  game  was 
played.  long  ago  in  Venice,  Pisa,  Florence,  and  the  result 
is  well  known.  A  merely  mercantile  politician  is  very 
sharp-sighted,  mid  perhaps  far-sighted ;  but  a  dollar  will 
cover  the  whole  held  of  his  vision,  and  he  can  never  see 
through  it.  The  number  of  slaves  m  the  United  States  is 
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considerably  greater  than  our  whole  population  when  wo 
declared  Independence,  yet  how  much  talk  will  a  tariff 
make,  or  a  public  dinner  :  how  little  the  welfare  of  three 
million  men  !  Said  I  not  truly,  our  most  famous  politicians 
are,  in  the  general  way,  only  mercantile  party-men  ?  Which 
of  these  men  has  shown  the  most  interest  in  those  three 
million  slaves  ?  The  man  who  in  the  Senate  of  a  Christian 
[Republic  valued  them  at  t we’ve  hundred  million  dollars ! 
Shall  respectable  men  say,  "  We  do  not  care  what  sort  of  a 
Government  the  people  have,  so  long  as  we  get  our 
dividends.”  Some  say  so ;  many  men  do  not  say  that, 
but  think  so,  and  act  accordingly  !  The  Government, 
therefore,  must  be  so  arranged  that  they  get  their  divi¬ 
dends. 

This  class  of  men  buys  up  legislators,  consciously  or 
not,  and  pays  them,  for  valued  received.  Yes,  so  great  is 
its  daring  and  its  conscious  power,  that  we  have  recently 
seen  our  most  famous  jxditieinu  bought  up,  the  stoutest 
understanding  that  ono  finds  now  extant  in  this  whole 
nineteenth  century,  perhaps  the  ablest  head  since  Napoleon. 
None  can  deny  his  greatness,  his  public  services  in  times 
past,  nor  his  awful  power  of  intellect.  I  say  wo  have  seen 
him,  a  senator  of  tho  United  States,  pensioned  by  this 
class,  or  a  portion  thereof,  and  thereby  put  mainly  in  their 
hands  !  When  a  whole  nation  rises  up  and  publicly  throws 
its  treasures  at  tho  feet  of  a  great  man  who  has  stood 
forth  manfully  contending  for  the  nation,  and  bids  him 
take  their  honours  and  their  gold  as  a  poor  pay  for  noble 
works,  why  that  sight  is  beautiful,  the  multitude  shouting 
hosanna  to  their  King,  and  spreading  their  garments 
.underneath  his  feet !  Man  is  loyal,  and  such  honours  so 
paid,  and  to  such,  are  doubly  gracious  ;  becoming  alike  to 
him  that  takes  and  those  who  give.  Yes,  when  a  single 
class,  to  whom  some  man  has  done  a  great  service,  goes 
openly  and  makes  a  memorial  thereof  in  gold  and  honours 
paid  to  him,  why  that  also  is  noble  and  beautiful.  But 
when  a  single  elm  %  in  a  country  where  political  doings 
are  more  public  than  elsewhere  in  the  whole  world,  secretly 
buys  up  a  man,  in  high  place  and  world-famous,  giving 
him  a  retaining  fee  for  life,  why  tho  deed  is  one  I  do 
not  wish  to  call  In  name  !  Coulcf  such  men  do  this  with¬ 
out  a  secret  shame  ?  I.  will  never  believe  it  of  my  country- 
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men.®  A  gift  blinds  a  wise  man's  eyes,  perverts  the  words 
even  of  the  righteous,  stopping  his  mouth  with  gold  ,-o 
that  lie  cannot  reprove  wrung  !  But  there  is  an  absolute 
justice  which  is  neither  bought  nor  sold  l  I  know  other 
nut  ions  have  done  the  same,  and  with  like  effect.  “  Fight 
with  silver  weapons,"  said  the  Delphic  oracle.  “  ft  ml  you  11 
conquer  all."  It  has  always  been  the  craft  of  despots  to  buy 
up  aspiring  talent;  some  with  a  title,  some  with  gold.  Alle¬ 
giance  to  the  sovereign  is  the  same  thing  on  Both  sides  of 
the  water,  whether  the  sovereign  bo  an  eagle  or  tv  guinea. 
Some  American,  it  is  said,  wrote  the  Lord’s  Prayer  on  one 
side  of  a  dime,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  on  the  other. 
The  Constitution  and  a  considerable  commentary  might, 
perhaps  lx>  written  or.  ihe  two  sides  of  u  dollar  1 

This  class  controls  the  Churches,  as  the  State.  lad  me 
show  the  effect  of  that  control.  I  am  not  to  try  men  in  a 
narrow  way,  by  my  own  theological  standard,  but  by  the 
standard  of  manliness  mid  Christianity.  As  a  general 
rule,  tho  clergy  are  cm  thu  side  of  power.  All  history 
proves  this,  our  own  most  abundantly.  Tho  clergy  also 
nr o.  unconsciously  bought  up,  their  speech  paid  for,  or  their 
silence.  As  a  class,  did  they  ever  denounce  a  public  sin  ? 
a  popular  sin  F  Perhaps  they  have.  Do  they  do  it  now 
and  here  ?  Take  Ballon  for  tfie  last  ten  years,  and  I  think 
there  has  been  more  clerical  preaching  against  tho  aboli- 
tionists  than  against  Slavery ;  perhaps  more  preaching 
against  the  temperance  movement  than  in  its  favour. 
With  the  exception  of  disbelieving  the  popular  theology, 
your  evangelical  alliance  knows  no  sin  but  “  original  sin," 
unless  indeed  it  bo  “  organic  sins,"  which  no  one  is  to 
blame  for  ;  no  sinner  but  Adam  and  the  devil ;  no  saving 
righteousness  hut  the  “  imputed."  I.  know  there  arc  ex¬ 
ceptions.  end  l  would  go  for  to  do  them  honour,  pious  men 
who  lift  up  a  warning — yes, bear  Christian  testimony  against 
public  sins.  I  am  speaking  of  the  mass  of  the  clergy. 
Christ  said  the  priests  of  His  time  had  made  a  den  of  thieves 
out  of  God's  house  of  prayer.  JS'ow  they  conform  to  the 
public  sins,  and  apologize  for  popular  crime.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  forgive  an  offence :  who  does  not  need  that  favour 
and  often?  But  to  forgive  the  theory  of  crime,  to  have  a 

•  This  was  printed  m  lfvtrt.  In  IT50,  and  sinM,  those  men  keo  pub¬ 
licly  gloried  in  a  rindlar  act  even  more  atrocious. 
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theory  which  does  that,  is  quite  nnoth  r  thing.  Largo 
cities  are  alike  the  court  and  camp  of  the  mercantile  class, 
and  what  I  have  just  said  is  more  eminently  true  of  the  clergy 
in  such  towns.  Let  me  give  an  example.  Not-  long  ago 
the  Unitarian  clergy  published  ft  protest  against  American 
Slavery.  ;f-  was  moderate.,  but  firm  and  manly.  Almost  all 
the  clergy  in  the  country  signed  it.  In  the  largo  towns 
few  :  they  mainly  young  men  and  in  tlm  least-  coissidcntblo 
churches.  The  young  men  seemed  not  to  understand  their 
contract,  for  the  essential  pint  of  an  ecclesiastical  contract 
is  sometimes  written  between  the  lines  and  in  sympathetic 
ink.  Is  a  steamboat  burned  or  lost  on  the  waters,  how 
many  preach  on  that  affliction  !  Yet  how  low  pleached. 
against  the  v.»r?  A  preacher  may  say  he  hates  it  as  a 
man,  no  words  could  describe  his  loathing  at  it;  but  as  a 
minister  of  Christ,  ho  dares  not  sit y  a  word  !  What  clergy¬ 
men  tell  of  the  sins  of  Boston, — of  intemperance,  L’ccn- 
f iousness ;  who  of  the  ignorance  of  the*  people ;  who  of 
them  lays  bare  our  public  sin  as  Christ,  of  old ;  who  tells 
the  causes  of  poverty,  and  tlimvsand-handcd  crime ;  who 
aims  to  apply  Cimstumty  to  business*  to  legislation,  polit  ics, 
to  all  the  nation’s  life  l  Ones')  the  church  was  the  bride  of 
Christ,  living  by  His  creative,  animating  love;  her  children 
were  apostles,  prophets,  men  by  the.  same  spirit,  variously 
inspired  with  power  to  heal,  to  help,  to  guide  nmnkinch 
Now  sho  swtiwi  the  widow  of  Ohm?,,  poorly  living  on  tlm 
dower  of  other  times.,  Nay,  the  Christ  is  not  dead,  and  it 
is  her  alimony,  not  her  dower.  Her  children — no  such 
heroic  sons  gather  about  her  table  its  before.  In  her 
dotage  she  blindly  shoves  them  off,  not  counting  men  as 
sens  of  Christ,  is  her  day  gone  by  l1  The  clergy  answer 
Use  end  they  were  bred  for,  paid  for.  "Will  they  stir,  “Wo 
should  lose  our  influence  were  we  to  tell  of  this  and  do 
these  things  ?”  *'  It  is  not  true.  Their  tmcici.it  influence  is 

*  Kc'ble,  in  on*  of  hk  poems,  represent*  &  mother  ming  her  sportive 
son  “  emcUag  b-Uy  rite*,4*  anil  thv.i  describes  tier  emotiws  : — 

“  Site  tiers  ir.  ?io»rt  ut  empty  throne. 

AimI  falling,  fUilug  far  i>way; 

Him  whom  the  Lord  hath  placed  thereon  :  . 

8 lie  hear*  the  tlrem.l  Prwclaiawr  say, 

'  Ca.it  ye  the  tot,  in  trembling  cast, 

The  traitor  to  his  place  hath  past, — 

Strive  ye  with  prayer  aa«l  fast  to  jniulo 
The  ita.ugen.nt3  glory  vih-re  it  nlwH  abide.'  " 
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already  gone !  "Who  asks,  “  What  do  the  clergy  think  of 
the  tariff,  or  free  trade,  of  annexation,  or  the  war,  of 
Slavery,  or  the  education  movement?”  Why,  no  man. 
It  is  sad.  to  say  these  things.  Would  God  they  were  not 
truo.  Look  round  you,  and  if  you  can,  come  tell  me  they 
uro  false. 

Wo  are  not  singular  in  this.  In  all  lands  the  clergy 
favours  the  controlling  class.  Bossuefc  would  make  the 
monarchy  swallow  up  all  other  institutions,  as  in  history 
ho  sacrificed  all  nations  to  the  Jews.  In  England  tho 
established  clergy  favours  the  nobililty,  tho  c;  a,  not  tho 
people ::  opposes  all  freedom  of  trade,  all  freedom  in  reli¬ 
gion,  all  generous  education  of  tho  people ;  its  gospel  is  the 
gospel  for  a  class,  not  Christ’s  gospel  for  mankind.  Ilera 
ulso  th a  sovereign  is  the  head  of  the  church,  it  favours  the 
prevailing  power,  represents  the  morality,  tho  piety  which 
chances  to  be  popular,  nor  less  nor  more  ;  the  Christianity 
of  tho  street.,  not  of  Christ. 

Her e  trade  takes  the  place  of  the  army,  navy,  and  court 
in  other  lands.  That  is  well,  but  it  takes  also  the  place  in 
great  measure  of  science,  art,  and  literature.  So  wo  be¬ 
come  vulgar,  and  have  little  but  trade  to  show.  The  rich 
muu'ti  non  seldom  devotes  himself  to  literature,  science,  or 
art;  only  to  getting  more  money,  or  to  living  in  idle¬ 
ness  on  what  ho  has  inherited.  When,  money  is  tho  end, 
what  need  to  look  for  anything  more  ?  Ho  degenerates 
into  the*,  class  of  consumers,  and  thinks  it  an  honour.  He 
is  ashamed  of  his  father’s  blood,  proud  of  his  gold.  A  good 
deal  of  scientific  labour  meets  with  no  reward,  but  itself. 
In  our  country  this  falls  almost  wholly  upon  poor  men. 
Literature,  science,  and  art  are  mainly  in  their  hands, 
yet  are  controlled  by  the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  nation. 
Here  and  there  an  exceptional  man  differs  from  that,  but 
tho  mass  of  writers  conform.  In  England,  tho  national 
literature  favours  tho  church,  tho  crown,  the  nobility,  tho 
prevailing  class.  Another  literature  is  rising,  but  is  not 
vet  national,  still  less  canonized.  Wo  have  no  American 
literature  which  is  permanent.  Our  scholarly  books  are 
only  an  imitation  of  a  foreign  type;  they  do  net  reflect  our 
morals,  manners,  polities,  or  religion,  not  even  our  rivers, 
mountains,  sky.  They  have  not  the  smell  of  our  ground 
in  their  brcutli.  The  real  American  literature  is  found 
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only  m  nowftpnporn  anti  speeches,  porhnp*  in  some  novel, 
hut,  piismouuto,  lmt  poor  niut  oxlcmjHjmnooiis,  That  iw 
our  uttfhmnl  literature.  Hoc*  that  favour  num— represent 
manP  Certainty  n«*i.  All  i*  tin*  reflection  of  llu#*  most 
|*uwerfnl  ehiwn  Tim  truth*  t Imf  am  told  am  Ibr  thorn,  and 
tbo  lies.  Therein  tbu  prevailing  sentiment.  ii*  getting  into 
tbo  form  of  thought.  Politic*  represent  tbu  moral*  of  tbo 
omit  rolling  eht*«*.  tbo  tumid*  and  manners  of  rich  Peter 
and  Ibivid  on  a  largo  kouIo.  Look  at  llmt  index,  you  would 
sometimes  think,  you  worn  not  in  tbo  Sonata  of  a  groat 
nation,  but  in  aboard  of  brokers,  au^ry  and  higgling 
nbout  sttvk*.  Onoo,  in  tbo  nation'*  loftiest  hour,  alio  ro*o 
inspired,  and  said :  “Alt  men  nro  born  email,  oaoli  with 
nualionabto  rights;  (bat  i*  self-evident."  Now  she  repent* 
bor  of  tbo  visum  amt  tbo  saying.  It  doe*  not  appear  in 
bor  literature,  nor  ohumb,  nor  state.  Instead  of  that, 
through  thi*  controlling  class,  tbo  nation  sav*:  “All  dol¬ 
lar*  am  cipuil.  however  got;  oaoli  law  uuiihonablo  right*. 
l,ot  no  num  tjuestion  that  I"  Tin*  appear*  in  litoraturo 
and  legislation,  Church  and  State.  Tbo  morula  of  a  nation, 
of  it*  controlling  clan*,  always  gel  mimmed  up  in  it*  jxilitieal 
notion.  That  i*  the  barometer  of  tbo  inond  woatbor.  Tim 
voter*  nro  always  fairly  represented. 

The  wicked  K\mn,  bad  of  heart,  and  bloody  of  band, 
ha*  past  otfwith  the  age*  which  gave  birth  to  such  n  brood, 
but  the  bad  merchant  still  live*.  Ho  cheat*  in  hi*  trade?; 
some! inn's  against  the  law,  commonly  with  it.  Hi*  truth 
is  never  wholly  true,  nor  his  lio  wholly  false.  Ho  over¬ 
reaches  the  ignorant ;  makes  hard  bargain*  with  men  in 
their  trouble,  for  ho  knows  that  a  falling  man  will  catch 
at  red-hot  iron.  He  takes  tbo  pound  of  flesh,  though 
that  bring  away  all  tho  life-blood  with  it.  Ho  loves 
private  contracts,  digging  through  walla  in  secret.  Ho 
interest  is  illegal  if  he  can.  get  it.  He  cheats  the  nation  with 
false  invoices,  and  swears  lies  at  tho  custom-house;  will 
not  pay  his  taxi*,  but  moves  out  of  town  on  tho  last  of 
ApriL*  He  oppresses  the,  men  who  sail  his  ships,  forcing 

•  It  i*  ibo  custom  in  Mamehuactls  to  tax  men  in  tho  piece  where 
tbnr  reside,  on  tbo  first  day  of  Hay ;  as  the  taxes  differ  very  much  in 
different  towns  of  ihn  same  State,  it  is  easy  for  &  man  to  escape  tho 
burden  of  taxation;. 
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them  to  tw  temperate,  only  that  lio  nmy  consume  tho  vulua 
of  their  drink.  llo  nrovidcs  for  thorn  uiumitnblo  bread 
mid  moit.  llo  would  not  engage  in  tho  African  alavo 
trade,  for  ho  might  lose  hi#  ships,  and  perhaps  more;  hut 
ho  ia  always  muly  to  ougugo  in  tho  American  slave  track*, 
and  calls  you  a  “  fanatic.”  if  v<»u  toll  him  it  is  tho  worse  of 
tho  t  wo.  Uo  cares  not  whet  tier  ho  sells  cotton  or  tho  man 
who  wears  it,  if  ho  only  gets  tho  money ;  cotton  or  negro, 
it  is  tho  same  to  him.  llo  would  not  keen  a  drink-hole  in 
Ann  »Stm*t,  only  own  nud  runt  it.  llo  will  bring  or 
make  whole  cargoes  of  tho  jwrnon  that  deals  “damnation 
round  tho  land.’’  llo  thinks  it  vulgar  to  carry. mm  about 
in  a  jug,  rcsjtoctnblo  in  a  ship,  llo  makes  paupers,  and 
leave's  others  to  support  them.  Tell  not  him  of  tho  misery 
of  tho  i>oor,  ho  knows  better;  nor  of  our  paltry  way  of 
dealing  with  publio  crime,  ho  wants  moro  gaols,  and  u 
speedier  gallows.  You  sco  his  character  in  letting  his 
houses,  his  houses  for  tho  poor.  Ho  is  a  stone  in  tho  lnmo 
man’s  shoo,  llo  is  tho  poor  man’s  devil.  Tho  Hebrew 
devil  that  so  worried  Job  is  gone ;  so  is  tho  brutal  (leva 
that  awed  our  fathers.  Nobody  fears  them  ;  they  vanish 
before  cock-crowing.  Hut  this  devil  of  tho  nineteenth 
century  is  still  extant.  Ho  lias  gone  into  trade,  and  adver¬ 
tises  in  tho  papers;  his  name  is  “good”  in  tho  street.  He 
“  makes  money tho  world  is  poorer  by  his  wealth.  IIo 
spends  it  as  ho  mado  it,  like  a  devil,  on  himself,  his 
family  alone,  or,  worse  yet,  for  show.  Ho  can  build  a 
church  out  of  his  gains,  to  have  his  morality,  his  Christianity 
preached  in  it,  and  call  that  tho  gospel,  ns  Aaron  called  a 
calf— -God.  lie  sends  rum  and  missionaries  to  tho  same 
barbarians,  tho  one  to  damn,  tho  other  to  “save;”  both  for 
his  own  advantage,  for  his  patron  saint  is  Judus,  tho  first 
paint  who  mado  money  out  of  Ghrist.  Ask  not  him  to  do 
a  good  deed  in  private,  “  men  would  not  know  it,”  and 
“  the  example  would  bo  lost;”  so  ho  never  lets  a  dollar 
slip  out  between  his  thumb  and  finger  without  leaving  his 
mark  on  both  sides  of  it.  IIo  is  not  forecasting  to  discern 
effects  in  causes,  nor  skilful  to  create  new  wealth,  only 
spry*  in  tho  scramble  for  what  others  have  made.  It 
is  easy  to  mako  a  bargain  with  him,  hard  to  settle.  In 
politics  he  wants  a  Government  that  will  insure  his  divi¬ 
dends  ;  so  asks  what  is  good  for  him,  but  ill  for  the  rest. 
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no  knows  no  right,  only  power ;  no  man  but  self  ;  no  God 
but  his  calf  of  gold. 

What  effect  has  he  on  young  men  ?  They  had  better 
touch  poison.  If  betakes  you  to  his  heavt,  he  takes  you  in. 
What  influence  on  society  ?  To  taint  and  corrupt  it  all 
round.  He  contaminates  trade ;  corrupts  politics,  making 
abusive  laws,  not  asking  for  justice,  but  only  dividends. 
To  the  church  he  is  the  antichrist.  Yes,  the  very  devil, 
and  frightens  the  poor  minister  into  shameful  silence,  or, 
more  shameless  vet,  into  an  apology  for  crime ;  makes  him 
pardon  the  theory  of  crime  !  Let  us  look  on  that  monster 
— look  and  pass  by,  not  without  prayer. 

The  good  merchant  tolls  the  truth,  and  thrives  by  that ; 
is  upright  and  downright ;  his  word  good  as  his  Bible  oath. 
He  pays  for  all  lie  takes ;  though  never  so  rich  he  owns 
no  wicked  dollar ;  all  is  openly,  honestly,  manfully  earned, 
and  a  full  equivalent  paid  for  it.  Uo  owns  money  and  is 
worth  a  man.  Ha  is  just  in  business  with  the  strong ; 
charitable  in  dealing  with  the  weak.  His  counting-room  or 
his  shop  is  tho  sanctuary  of  fairness,  justice,  a  school  of 
uprightness  as  well  ns  thrift.  Industry  and  honour  go  hand 
in  hand  with  him.  lie  gets  rich  by  industry  and  forecast, 
not  by  slight  of  bend  and  shuffling  his  cards  to  another’s 
loss.  No  men  becomo  tho  poorer  because  ho  is  rich.  Ho 
would  sooner  hurt  himself  than  wrong  another,  for  lie  is  r. 
man,  not  a  fox.  He  entraps  no  man  with  lies,  active  or 
passive.  His  honesty  is  better  capital  than  a  sharper’s 
cunning.  Yet  he  makes  no  moro  talk  about  justice  and 
honesty  than  the  sun  talks  of  light  and  heat ;  they  do  their 
own  talking.  Ilia  profession  of  religion  is  all  practice, 
fie  knows  that  a  good  man  Is  just  ns  near  heaven  in  his 
shop  as  in  his  church,  at  work  as  at  prayer ;  so  ho  makes 
all  work  sacramental :  ho  communes  with  God  and  man  in 
buying  and  selling — communion  in  botli  kinds.  Ho  con¬ 
secrates  liis  week-day  and  his  work.  Christianity  appears 
moro  divine  in  this  man’s  deed  than  in  tho  holiest  words 
of  apostle  or  saint.  He  treats  every  man  ns  ho  wishes  all 
to  treat  him,  and  thinks  no  more  of  that  than  of  .carrying 
ono  for  every  ten.  It  is  tho  rule  of  his  arithmetic.  You 
know  this  man  is  a  saint,  not  by  his  creed,  but  by  the 
letting  of  his  houses,  his  treatment  of  all  that  depend  on 
him.  He  is  a  father  to  defend  the  weak,  not  a  pirate  to 
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rob  them.  ITo  looks  out  for  the  welfare  of  all  that  ho 
employs ;  if  they  arc  his  help  he  is  theirs,  and  ns  he  is  tho 
strongest  so  the  greater  Help.  His  private  prayer  appears 
in  his  public  work,  for  in  his  devotion  he  does  not  apolo¬ 
gize  for  his  sin,  but  asking  to  outgrow  that,  challenges  him¬ 
self  to  new  worship  and  more  piety.  lie  sets  on  foot  new 
enterprises  which  develop  the  nation’s  wealth  and  help 
others  while  they  help  him.  He  wants  laws  that  takecaro 
of  man’s  rights,  knowing  that  then  ho  can  take  caro  of 
himself  and  of  his  own,  but  hurt  no  man  by  so  doing.  Ho 
asks  laws  for  the  weak,  not  against  them.  He  would  not 
take  vengeance  on  tho  wicked,  but  correct  then:.  His 
justice  tastes  of  charity.  He  tries  to  remove  tho  causes 
of  poverty,  licentiousness,  of  all  crime,  and  thinks  that  is 
alike  tho  duty  of  Church  and  State.  Ask  not  him  to  make 
n  statesman  a  party-man,  or  tho  churches  an  apology  for 
his  lowness.  Ho  knows  better ;  lie  calls  that  infidelity, 
lie  helps  the  weak  help  themselves.  Ho  is  a  moral 
educator,  a  church  of  Christ  gone  into  business,  a  saint  in 
trade.  The  Catholic  saint  who  stood  on  a  pillar’s  top,  or 
shut  himself  into  a  den  and  fed  on  grass,  is  gone  to  his 
place — that  Christian  Nebuchadnezzar.  lie  got  fame  in 
his  day.  No  man  honours  him  now  ;  nobody  even  imitates 
him.  Hut  the  saint  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  good 
merchant. ;  he  is  wisdom  for  the  foolish,  strength  for  the 
weak,  warning  to  the  wicked,  and  a  blessing  to  all.  Build 
him  a  shrine  in  bank  and  church,  in  tho  market  and  tho 
exchange,  or  build  it  not,  no  saint  stands  higher  than 
this  saint  of  trade.  There  arc  such  men,  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old ;  such  men  in  Boston.  I  have  known  more 
than  one  such,  and  far  greater  and  better  lhau  I  havo  told 
of,  for  I  purposely  under-colour  this  poor  sketch.  They 
need  no  word  of  mine  for  encouragement  or  sympathy. 
Have  they  not  Christ  and  God  to  aid  and  bless  them  ? 
Would  that  somo  word  of  mine  might  stir  tho  heart  of 
others  to  bo  such ;  your  hearts,  young  men.  They  riso 
there  clean  amid  tho  dust  of  commerce  and  tho  mechanic’s 
busy  life,  and  stand  there  like  great  square  pyramids  in  tho 
desert  amongst  tho  Arabians’  shifting  tents.  Look  at 
them,  yo  voung  men,  mul  bo  healed  of  your  folly.  It  is 
not  the  catling  which  corrupts  tho  man,  but  the  men  the 
calling.  The  most  experienced  will  tell  you  so.  I  know 
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it  demands  manliness  to  make  u  man,  but  God  sent  you 
boro  to  do  that  work, 

Thu  duty  of  this  claim  is  q nilo  pint n.  They  coni  wl  the 
wealth,  tho  phvtneul  strength,  tho  intellectual  vigour  of 
tbo  nation.  They  now  display  nu  energy  now  and  start¬ 
ling.  No  ocean  is  wife  from*  their  cun van ;  thoy  Hit  tho 
valleys ;  thoy  level  tbo  bills;  they  chain  tho  river#*,  thoy 
urge  the  willing  anil  to  double  harvests,  Nature  opens  aft 
her  stoves  to  thorn  ;  like  tbo  fabled  dust  of  Kgypl,  her 
fertile  besom  toon  is  with  mnv  wonders,  ni'W  force#  to  toil 
for  man.  No  rueo  of  nuni  in  times  of  peace  ever  displayed 
m  manly  an  enterprise,  nn  energy  so  vigorous  a#  (bis  class 
bore  in  America,  Nothing  seems  impossible  to  them,  Thu 
instinct  of  production  wit#. never  so  strong  and  creative 
before.  They  urn  proving  that  pence  enu  stimulate  mere 
than  war. 

Would  tb, at  my  words  eovdd  reach  all  of  this  class. 
Think  not  1  love  to  H|>oiik  bat'd  words,  and  so  often  ;  say 
not  that  I  am  setting  the  poor  against  the  rich.  It  is  no 
such  thing.  I  am  trying  to  set  the  strong  in  favour  of  tbo 
weak.  I  speak  for'  man.  Are  you  not  all  brothers,  rich  or 
poor?  I  am  hero  to  gratify  no  vulgar  ambit  ion,  but  in  reli¬ 
gion’s  name  to  tell  their  duty  to  the  most  powerful  class  in 
ail  this  land.  I  must  speak 'tbo  truth  I  know,  though  I 
may  recoil  with  trembling  at  the  words  I  speak;  yes,  though 
their  dame  should  scorch  my  own  lips.  Some  of  tho  evils  I 
complain  of  ore  your  misfortune,  not  your  fault  l’erhnm 
the  Wt  hearts  in  the  land,  no  less  tlmn  the  ablest  heads, 
arc  yours.  If  the  evils  be  done  unconsciously,  then  it  will 
be  greatness  to  be  higher  than  society,  and  with  your 
good  overcome  its  evil.  All  men  nee  your  energy,  your 
horn,  r,  your  disciplined  intellect.  Let  them  see  your  good¬ 
ness,  justice,  Christianity.  Tho  ago  demands  of  you  a 
development  of  religion  proportionate  with  the  vigour  of 
your  mind  and  anus.  Trade  is  silently  making  a  wonder¬ 
ful  revolution.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  therefore 
see  it  not.  All  property  has  become  moveable,  and  there¬ 
fore  power  departs  tirom  the  family  of  tho  first-born,  and 
comes  to  the  family  of  mankind.  God  only  controls  this 
revolution,  but  you  can  help  it  forward,  or  retard  it.  Tho 
freedom  of  labour,  and  the  freedom  of  trade,  will  work 
wonders  little  dreamed  of  yet :  ono  is  now  uniting  all  men 
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of  tho  i?nmo  nation;  tho  other,  Homo  day,  will  weave  all 
tribes  together  into  ono  mighty  family.  Then  who  shall 
<lnro  break  its  peace  ?  1  ran  not  now  stop  to  tell  half  tho 
proud  achievements  1  fornwo  resulting  from  tho  fierce 
energy  that  animates  your  yot  unconscious  hearts.  Mon 
live  faster  than  ever  Wort?!  Uka  money,  like  me* 

ehmiicnl  power,  is  getting  intern*,  ued  and  condo  used.  Tho 
application  of  science  to  the  urt»,  the  u«o  of  wind,  water, 
steam,  electricity,  for  human  ■works,  m  a  wonderful  fact, 
fa*  greater  than  tho  fables  of  old  time,  Tho  modern 
Cadmus  has  yoked  lire  and  water  in  an  iron  bond,  Tho 
new  Prometheus  send#  tho  tiro  of  heaven  from  town  to 
town  to  run  bin  errands.  "Wo  talk  by  lightning.  Even 
now  these  now  achievements  luivu  greatly  multiplied  tho 
powers  of  men.  They  belong  to  no  class;  like  air  and 
water,  they  are  tho  property  of  mankind.  It  is  for  you, 
who  own  tho  machinery  of  society,  to  seo  that  m  ch** 
appropriates  to  itself  what  God  meant  for  all.  Itemombur, 
it  is  its  easy  to  tyrannise  by  machinery  as  by  armies,  and 
as  wicked;  that  it  is  greater  now  to  bless  mankind  thereby, 
limn  it  was  of  old  to  concpier  now  realms.  Let  men  not 
curse  you,  as  the  old  nobility,  and  shako  you  off,  smeared 
with  blood  and  dust.  Turn  your  power  to  goodness,  its 
natural  transfiguration,  and  mon  shall  bless  your  name, 
and  God  bless  your  soul.  I  f  you  control  tho  nation’s  polities, 
then  it  is  your  duty  to  legislate  for  the  nation,— for  man. 
You  may  develop  tho  great  national  idea,  tho  equality  of 
all  men ;  may'  frame  a  government  which  shall  secure  man's 
unulieuublo  rights.  It  is  for  you  to  organize  tho  rights  of 
wan,  thus  balancing  into  harmony'  the  man  and  the  many, 
to  organize  tho  rights  of  the  hand,  tho  head,  and  tfie 
heart.  If  this  bo  not  done,  tho  fault  is  yours.  If  the 
nation  play'  tho  tyrant  over  her  weakest  child,  if  she 
plunder  and  rob  tho  feeble  Indian,  the  feebler  Mexican,  tho 
.Negro,  feebler  yet,  why'  tho  blame  is  yours.  Ilemember 
there  is  a- God  who  deals  justly'  with  strong  and. weak. 
Tho  poor  and  tho  weak  have  loitered  behind  m  the  march 
of  man  ;  our  cities  yet  swarm  with  men  half-savage.  It  is 
for  you,  ye  elder  brothers,  to  lead  forth  the  weak  and  poor! 
If  you  do  the  national  duty  that  devolves  on  you,  then  are 
you  tho  saviours  of  your  country,  and  shall  bless  not  that 
alone,  but  all  tbo  thousand  million  sons  of  men.  Toil, 
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then,  for  that.  If  the  Church  is  in  your  hands,  then  make 
it  preach  the  Christian  truth.  Let  it  help  the  free  deve¬ 
lopment  of  religion  in  the  self-consciousness  of  man,  with 
Jesus  for  its  pattern.  It  is  for  you  to  watch  over  this 
work,  promote  it,  not  retard.  Help  build  the  American 
Church.  The  Roman  Church  has  been,  wo  know  what 
it  was,  and  what  men  it  bore;  the  English  Church  yet 
stands,  we  know  what  it  is.  But  the  Church  of  America — 
which  shall  represent  American  vigour  aspiring  to  realize 
the  ideas  of  Christianity,  of  absolute  religion,— -that  is  not 
yet.  No  man  has  come  with  pious  genius  fit  to  conceive 
its  litany,  to  chant  its  mighty  creed,  and  sing  its  beauteous 
psalm.  The  church  of  America,  the  church  of  freedom, 
of  al«olute  religion,  the  church  of  mankind,  where  Truth, 
Goodness,  Piety,  Form  one  trinity  of  beauty,  strength,  and 
grace— ‘■when  shall  it  come  ?  Soon  as  we  will.  It  is  yours 
to  help  it  come. 

For  these  great  works  you  may  labour  ;  yes,  you  are 
labouring,  when  you  help  forward  justice,  industry,  when 
you  promote  the  education  of  the  people ;  when  you 
practise,  public  and  private,  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  man ; 
when  you  hinder  these  seemingly  little  things,  you  hinder 
also  tbe  great.  You  aro  the  nation's  head,  and  if  the 
head  lxs  wilful  and  wicked,  what  shall  its  members  do  and 
be  ?  To  this  class  let  mo  say :  Remember  your  position  at 
the  head  of  the  nation  ;  use  it  not  as  pirates,  out  Ame¬ 
ricans,  Christians,  men.  Remember  your  temptations,  and 
be  warned  la  time.  Remember  your  opportunities — such 
as  no  men  over  had  before.  God  and  man  alike  call  on 
you  to  do  your  duty.  Elevate  your  calling  still  more;  let 
its  nobleness  appear  in  you.  Scorn  a  mean  thing.  Give 
the  world  more  than  you  take.  You  aro  to  servo  tho 
nation,  not  it  you  ;  to  build  the  church,  not  to  make  it  a 
den  of  thieves,  nor  allow  it  to  apologize  for  your  crime,  or 
sloth.  Try  this  experiment  and  see  what  comes  of  it.  In 
all  things  govern  yourselves  by  tho  eternal  law  of  right. 
You  shall  build  up  not  a  military  despotism,  nor  a  mercan¬ 
tile  oligarchy,  but  it  State,  where  tho  government  is  of  all, 
by  all,  and  for  all ;  you  shall  found  not  a  feudal  theocracy, 
nor  a  beggarly  sect,  but  the  church  of  mankind;  and  that 
Christ, which  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, and  for  ever,  will 
dwell  in  it,  to  guide,  to  warn,  to  inspire,  and  to  bless  all  men. 
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And  you,  my  brothers,  what  shall  you  become?  Not  knaves, 
higgling  rather  than  ami ;  not  tyrants,  to  bo  feared  whilst 
living,  and  buried  at  last  amid  popular  hato ;  but  men, 
who  thrive  best  by  justice,  reason,  conscience,  and  have 
now  tho  blessedness  of  just  men  making  themselves 
perfect. 


VOL.  VII. 
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A  SERMON  OE  THE  PERISHING  CLASSES  IN  BOSTON. 
PREACHED  AT  THE  MELODEON,  ON  SUNDAY, 
AUGUST  30,  1846. 


”  It  is  not  tho  mil  of  yoxvr  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  ono  of  lhc« 
litilo  ones  ehould  perish.’' — Matthew  xviii.  14. 

Tixrtik  arc  two  classes  of  men  who  are  weak  and  little : 
ono  is  little  by  nature,  consisting  of  such  as  are  born  with 
feeble  powers,  not  strongly  capable  of  self-help ;  the  other 
is  little  by  posit  ion,  comprising  men  that  arc  permanently 
poor  and  ignorant.  When  Jesus  said,  "  It  is  not  God's 
wilHhat  ono  of  these  little  ones  should  perish,”  I  take  it 
He  included  both  these  classes — men  little  by  nature,  and 
men  Httlo  by  position.  Furthermore,  I  take  it  He  said 
what  is  true,  that  it  is  not  God’s  will  ono  of  .these  little 
ones  should  perish.  Now,  a  man  may  be  said  to  perish  when 
he  is  ruined,  or  even  when 'ho  fails  to  attain  the  degree  of 
manhood  he  might  attain  under  the  average  circumstances  of 
this  present  age,  and  these  present  men.  In  a  society  liko 
ours,  and  that  of  all  nations  at  this  time,  as  hitherto,  with 
such  a  history,  a  history  of  blood  and  violence,  cunning 
and  fraud ;  resting  on  such  a  basis — a  basis  of  self  aim  ess ; 
a  society  wherein  there  is  a  preference  of  tho  mighty, 
and  a  postponement  of  tho  righteous,  where  power  is  wor¬ 
shipped  and  justice  little  honoured,  though  much  talked 
of,  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  great  many  little  ones  from  both 
these  classes  actually  perish.  If  Jesus  spoke  tho  truth, 
then  they  perish  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and,  of 
course,  by  somo  other  will  adverse  to  tho  will  of  God,  In 
a  society  where  tho  natural  laws  of  tho  body  arc  constantly 
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violated,  where  many  mon  aro  obliged  by  circumstances  to 
violate  them,  it  follows  unavoidably  that  many  aro  born 
little  by  nature,  and  they  transmit  their  feebleness  to  their 
issue.  The  other  class,  mon  little  by  position,  aro  often  so 
hedged  about  with  difficulties,  so  neglected,  that  they  can¬ 
not  chango  their  condition;  they  bequeath  also  their 
littleness  to  their  children.  Thus  tho  number  of  little 
ones  enlarges  with  tho  increase  of  society.  This  class 
becomes  perpetual ;  a  class  of  men  mainly  abandoned  by 
tho  Christians. 

In  all  forms  of  social  life  hitherto  devised  these  classes 
Imvo  appeared,  and  it  lias  been  a  serious  question,  What 
shall  bo  dono  with  them?  Seldom  lias  it  been  the  question, 
What  shall  bo  dono  for  them?  In  olden  time  tho  Spartans 
took  children  bom  with  a  weak  or  imperfect  body,  children 
who  would  probably  be  a  hinderanco  to  the  nation,  and  threw 
thorn  into  a  desert  place  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts, 
and  so  settled  that  question.  At  this  day,  tho  Chinese,  I  ain 
told,  expose  such  children  in  tho  streets,  and  beside  tho 
rivers,  to  tho  humanity  of  passers  by ;  and  not  only  such, 
hut  sound,  healthy  children,  none  tho  less,  who,  though 
strong  by  nature,  are  bora  into  a  weak  position.  Many  of 
them  aro  left  to  die,  especially  tho  boys.  But  some  aro 
saved,  thoso  mainly  girls.  I  will  not  say  they  are  saved 
by  tho  humanity  of  W'ealthier  men.  They  become  slaves, 
devoted  by  their  masters  to  a  most  base  and  infamous  pur¬ 
pose.  With  the  exception  of  criminals,  these  abandoned 
daughters  of  tho  poor  form,  it  is  said,  the  only  class  of 
slaves  in  that  great  com; try. 

Neither  tho  Chinese  nor  the  Spartan  motbod  is  manly 
or  human.  It  does  with  the  little  ones,  nut  for  them.  It 
docs  away  with  them,  and  that  is  all.  I  will  not  decide 
which  is  tho  worst  of  tho  two  inodes,  the  Chinese  or  tho 
Spartan.  Wo  aro  accustomed  to  call  both  theso  nations 
heathen,  and  take  it  for  granted  they  do  not  know  it  is 
Cod's  will  that  not  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish. 
Bo  that  as  it  may,  wo  do  not  call  ourselves  heathen ;  wo 
protend  to  know  tho  will  of  God  in  this  .particular.  Let 
us  look,  therefore,  and  see  how  we  have  disposed  of  tho 
littlo  ones  in  Boston,  what  we  aro  doing  for  them  or  with 
them. 

Let  mo  begin  with  neglected  and  abandoned  children. 
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Wo  till  know  how  largo  and  beautiful  a  provision  is  made 
for  tho  public  education  of  the  people.  About  a  fourth 
part  of  tho  city  taxes  arc  for  the  public  schools.  Yet  ono 
not  familiar  with  this  place  is  astonished  at  tho  number  of 
idle,  vagrant  boys  and  girls,  in  tho  streets.  It  appears  from 
tho  late  census  of  Boston,  that  there  arc  49*18  children 
between  four  and  fifteen  who  attend  no  school.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  truants,  occasional  absentees,  but  of  children 
whoso  names  arc  not  registered  at  •  school,  permanent 
absentees.  If  wo  allow  that  1948  of  these  aro  kept  in 
some  sort  of  restraint  by  their  parents,  and  have,  or  have 
had,  somo  little  pains  taken  with  their  culture  at  homo ; 
that  they  aro  feeble,  and  do  not  begin  Attend  school  so 
early  as  most;  or  that  they  are  precocious,  and  completo 
their  studies  before  fifteen ;  or  for  some  other  good  reason 
aro  taken  from  school,  and  put  to  somC’  useful  business, 
there  still  remain  3000  children  who  never  attend  tutv 
school,  turned  loose  into  your  streets !  Suppose  there  fa 
somo  error  in  tho  counting,  that  the  number  is  overstated 
onc-third,  still  there  aro  left  2000  young  vagrants  in  tho 
streets  of  Boston ! 

"What  will  be  tho  fate  of  these  2000  cliildren  ?  Somo 
men  aro  superior  to  circumstances  ;  so  well  born  they  defy 
ill  breeding.  There  may  bo  children  so  excellent  and 
strong  they  cannot  bo  spoiled.  Surely  there  aro  some  who 
wall  learn  with  no  school ;  boys  of  vast  genius,  whom  you 
cannot  keep  from  learning.  Others  there  are  of  wonderful 
moral  gifts,  whom  no  circumstances  can  mako  vulgar ; 
they  will  live  in  the  midst  of  corruption  and  keep  dean 
through  tho  innate  refinement  of  a  wondrous  soul.  Out  of 
\iieso  2000  cliildren  there  nmy  be  two  of  this  sort ;  it  wero 
foolish  to  look  for  more  than  one  in  a  thousand.  Tho  1997 
depend  mainly  on  circumstances  to  help  them;  yes,  to 
mako  their  character.  Send  them  to  school  and  they  will 
learn.  Give  them  good  precepts,  good  examples,  they  will 
also  become  good.  Give  them  bad  precepts,  bad  examples, 
and  they  become  wicked.  Send  them  half-clad  and  un- 
carcd  for  into  your  streets,  and  they  grow  up  hungry 
savages,  greedy  for  crime. 

what  have  these  abandoned  children  to  hdp  thcmP 
Nothing,  literally  nothing !  They  are  idle,  though  their 
bodies  cravo  activity.  They  are  poor,  ill-clad,  and  ill-fed. 
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There  is  nothing  about  them  to  foster  self-respect ;  nothing 
to  call  forth  their  conscience,  to  awaken  and  cultivate  their 
sense  of  religion.  They  find  themselves  beggars  in  the 
wealth  of  a  city ;  idlers  in  the  midst  of  its  work.  Yes, 
savages  in  tho  midst  of  civilization.  Their  conscious¬ 
ness  ia  that  of  an  outcast,  one  abandoned  and  forsaken  of 
men.  In  cities,  life  is  intense  amongst  all  classes.  So  tho 
passions  and  appetites  of  such  children  are  strong  and 
violent.  Their  taste  is  low ;  their  wants  clamorous.  Aro 
religion  and  conscience  there  to  abate  the  fever  of  passion 
and  regulate  desire  ?  The  moral  class  and  the  cultivated 
shun  these  pocr  wretches,  or  look  on  with  stupid  wonder. 
Our  rule  is  that  tho  whole  need  the  physician,  not  the  sick. 
They  are  left  almost  entirely  to  herd  and  consort  with  tho 
basest  of  men ;  they  are  exposed  early  and  late  to  tho  worst 
influences,  and  their  only  comrades  aro  men  whom  tho 
children  of  the  rich  are  taught  to  shun  as  the  pestilence.  To 
bo  poor  is  hard  enough  in  the  country,  where  artificial  wants 
arc  few,  and  tnoso  easily  met,  where  all  classes  are  humbly 
clad,  and  none  fare  sumptuously  every  day.  But  to  lie 
poor  in  the  city,  where  a  hundred  artificial  desires  daily 
claim  satisfaction,  and  where,  too,  it  is  difficult  for  tho  poor 
to  satisfy  tho  natural  and  unavoidable  wants  of  food  and 
raiment ;  to  be  hungry,  ragged,  dirty,  amid  luxury,  wnnton- 
liess  and  refinement;  to  be  miserable  in  tho  midst  of 
abundance,  that  is  hard  beyond  all  power  of  speech.  Look, 
I  will  not  say  at  tho  squobd  dress  of  these  children,  as  you 
sco  them  prowling  about  tlrn  markets  and  wharves,  or  con¬ 
tending  iti  tho  dirty  lanes  and  by-pluces  into  which  the 
pride  of  Boston  has  elbowed  so  much  of  her  misery ;  look 
at  tlicir  faces !  Haggard  as  they  are,  meagre  and  pale  and 
wan,  want  is  not  the  worst  thing  written  there,  but  cun¬ 
ning,  fraud,  violence  and  obscenity,  and,  worst  of  all,  fear ! 

Amid  all  tho  science  and  refined  culture  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  these  children  learn  little ;  little  that  is 
good,  much  that  is  bad.  In  the  intense  life  around  them, 
they  unavoidably  become  vicious,  obscene,  deceitful,  and 
violent.  They  will  lie,  steal,  be  drunk.  How  can  it  bo 
otherwise  ? 

If  you  could  know  the  life  of  one  of  those  poor  lepers  of 
Boston,  you  would  wonder  and  weep.  Let  me  take  ono  of 
them  at  random  out  of  tho  mass.  Ho  was  born,  unwel- 
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como,  amid  wretchedness  and  want  His  coming  increased 
loth.  Miserably  ho  struggles  through  his  infancy,  loss 
tended  than  tho  lion’s  whelp.  Ho  becomes  a  boy.  Ho  is 
covered  only  with  rags,  and  thoso  squalid  with  long  accu¬ 
mulated  filth.  Ho  wanders  about  your  streets,  too  low 
oven  to  seek  employment,  now  snatching  from  a  gutter 
half-rotten  fruit  which  the  owner  flings  away.  Ho  is  igno¬ 
rant  ;  ho  has  nover  entered  a  school-house ;  to  him  even  tho 
alphabet  is  a  mystery.  lie  is  young  in  years,  yet  old  in 
misery.  There  is  no  hopo  in  his  taco.  Ho  herds  with 
others  liko  himself, — low,  ragged,  hungry,  and  idle.  If 
misery  loves  company,  ho  finds  that  satisfaction.  X?ollow 
him  to  his  homo  at  night;  ho  herds  in  a  cellar;  in  tho 
same  styo  with  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  per¬ 
haps  yet  other  families  of  liko  degree.  What  served  him 
for  dress  by  day,  is  his  only  bed  by  night. 

Well,  tliis  boy  steals  some  trifle,  a  biscuit,  u  bit  of  rope, 
or  a  knifo  from  a  shop- window ;  ho  is  seized  and  earned 
to  gaol.  Tho  day  comes  for  trial.  Ho  is  marched  through 
tho  streets  in  handcuffs,  the  companion  of  drunkards  and 
thieves,  thus  deadening  tho  little  self-respect  which  Nature 
loft  oven  In  an  outcast's  bosom.  Ho  sits  there  chained  liko 
a  beast;  a  boy  in  irons!  tho  sport  and  mockery  of  men 
vulgar  ns  tho  common  sewer.  His  trial  comes.  Of  course 
ho  is  convicted.  Tho  show  of  his  countenance  is  witness 
against  him.  Ills  mgs  and  dirt,  his  ignorance,  his  vagrant 
habits,  his  idleness,  nil  testify  against  him.  That  face 
so  young,  and  yet  so  impudent,  so  sly,  so  writ  all  over  with 
embryo  villony,  is  evidence  enough.  Tho  jury  aro  soon 
convinced,  for  they  sec  Ills  temptations  in  his  look,  and 
surely  know  that  in  such  a  condition  men  will  steal :  yes, 
they  themselves  would  steal.  The  judge  represents  tho 
law,  and  that  practically  regards  it  a  crimo  oven  for  a  boy 
to  bo  weak  anti  poor.  Much  of  our  common  law,  it  seems 
to  mo,  is  based  on  might,  not  right.  Bo  ho  is  hurried  off 
to  gaol  at  a  tender  ago,  and  mado  legally  the  companion 
of  felons.  Now  tho  Stato  has  him  wholly  in  her  power ; 
by  that  rough  adoption,  has  mado  him  hor  own  child,  and 
sealed  the  indenture  with  the  gaoler's  key.  His  handcuffs 
aro  tho  symbol  of  his  Kinship  to  the  Stato.  Sho  (•huts  him 
in  her  College  for  tho  Little.  What  docs  that  teach  hi:n ; 
science,  letters, — even  morals  and  religion  ?  Little  enough 
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of  tins,  even  in  Boston,  and  in  most  counties  of  Maeaachu- 
setts,  I  think  nothing  at  oil,  not  oven  a  trado  which  ho  can 
practise  when  his  term  expires !  I  havo  been  told  n  story, 
and  I  wish  it  might  bo  falsely  told,  of  a-  boy,  in  this  city, 
of  sixteen,  sent  to  tho  house  of  correction  for  fivo  years 
because  ho  stole  n  bunch  of  keys,  and  coming  out  of  that 
gaol  at  twenty-one,  unablo  to  write.,  or  read,  or  calculate, 
and  with  no  trade  but  that  of  picking  oakum.  Yet  he  had 
been  five  yeans  the  child  of  the  State,  and  in  that  College 
for  tho  Poor !  Who  would  employ  such  a  youth ;  with 
such  a  reputation ;  with  the  smell  of  tho  gaol  in  his  very 
breath  ?  riot  your  shrewd  men  of  business,  they  know  tho 
risk ;  not  your  respectable  men,  members  of  churches  and 
all  that ;  not  they  !  Why  it  would  hurt  a  man’s  reputation 
for  piety  to  do  good  in  that  way.  Besides  the  risk  is  great, 
and  &  argues  a  great  deal  more  Christianity  than  it  is 
popular  to  have,  for  a  respcctablo  man  to  employ  such 
a  youth.  Ho  is  forced  back  into  crime  again.  I  say, 
forced,  for  honest  men  will  not  employ  him  when  tho 
State  shoves  him  out  of  the  gaol.  Soon  you  will  liavo  him 
in  the  court  again,  to  bo  punished  more  severely.  Then 
ho  goes  to  tho  State  Prison,  and  vhen  again,  and  again,  till 
death  mercifully  ends  his  career ! 

Who  is  to  blamo  for  all  that  P  I  will  ask  the  beat  man 
among  tho  best  of  you,  whs?  hs  wovJd  havo  become,  if 
thus  abandoned,  turned  out  in  childhood,  and  with  no 
culture,  into  tho  streets,  to  herd  with  tho  wickedest  of 
men !  Somebody  says,  thcits  are  "  organic  sins  ”  in  society 
which  nobody  is* to  blame  for.  But  by  this  sin  organized 
in  society,  these  vagrant  child  rer  aro  training  up  to  be¬ 
come  thieves,  pirates,  and  murderers.  I  cannot  blamo 
them.  But  there  is  a  torriblo  blamo  somewhere,  for  it  is 
not  tho  will  of  God  that  ono  of  these. little  one  runuld 
perish.  Who  is  it  that  organizes  tiro  sin  of  society  P 

let  us  next  look  nt  tho  parents  of  these  vagrants,  at  tho 
adult  poor.  It  is  not  easy  or  needed  for  this  purpose,  to 
define  very  nicely  the  limits  of  a  class,  and  tell  where  tho 
rich  end,  and  the  poor  begin.  However,  men  may,  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  bo  divided  into  three  classes.  Tho 
first  acts  on  society  mainly  by  their  capital;  tho  second 
mainly  hy  their  skill,  mental  and  manual,  by  educated 
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labour;  aud  tho  third  by  their  muscles,  by  brute  force 
with  little  or  no  skill,  uneducated  labour.  Tho  poor,  I 
tako  it,  come  mainly  from  this  latter  class.  Education  of 
head  or  hand,  a  profession  or  a  trade,  is  wealth  in  possi¬ 
bility  ;  yes,  wealtli  in  prospect,  wealth  in  its  process  of 
accumulation,  for  wealth  itself  is  only  accumulated  labour, 
as  learning  is  accumulated  thought.  Most  of  our  rich  men 
.  havo  corao  out  of  this  class  which  acts  by  its  skill,  and 
their  children  in  a  fow  years  will  return  to  it.  I  am  not 
now  to  speak  of  men  transiently  poor,  who  mend  their  con¬ 
dition  as  tho  hours  go  by,  who  may  gain  enough,  aud  per¬ 
haps  become  rich ;  but  of  men  permanently  poor,  whoa, 
ono  year  finds  wanting,  and  the  next  leaves  no  better  off ; 
men  that  live,  as  wo  say,  from  hand  to  mouth,  hut  whoso 
hand  and  mouth  arc  often  empty.  Even  here  in  Boston, 
there  is  littio  of  tho  justice  that  removes  causes  of  poverty, 
though  so  much  of  the  charity  which  alleviates  its  effects. 
Those  men  live,  if  you  can  call  it  lift,  crowded  together 
more  densely,  I  am  told,  than  in  Naples  or  Paris,  in  Lon¬ 
don  or  Liverpool.  Boston  has  its  ghetto,  not  for  tho  Jews 
ns  at  Praguo  and  at  Home,  but  for  luothor  Christians.  In 
tho  quarters  inhabited  mainly  by  tho  poor,  you  find  a 
filthiness  mid  squalor  which  would  astonish  a  stranger. 
Tho  want  of  comfort,  of  air,  of  water,  is  terrible.  Cold  is 
a  stem  foo  in  our  winters,  but  in  these  places  I  am  told 
that  men  suffer  more  from  want  of  water  m  summer,  than 
want  of  fire  in  winter.*  If  your  bills  of  mortality  wore 
rnndo  out  so  os  to  show  tho  deaths  in  each  ward  of  the  city, 
I  think  oil  would  bo  astonished  at  tho  results.  Disease 
and  death  are  tho  result  of  causes,  causes  too  that  may  for 
a  long  timo  bo  avoided,  and  in  the  more  favoured  classes 
are  avoided.  It  is  not  God’s  will  that  tho  rich  bo  snared 
and  tho  poor  die.  Yet  tho  greatest  mortality  is  always 
among  tho  poor.  Out  of  each  hundred  Catholics  who  died 
in  Boston,  lrom  1833  to  3838,  more  than  sixty-ono  were 
less  than  fivo  years  of  age.  Tho  result  for  tho  last  six 
years  is  no  better.  Of  ono  hundred  children  bom  amongst 
them,  only  thirty-eight  livo  five  years ;  only  cloven  be¬ 
come  fitly!  Gray-haired  Irishmen  wo  seldom  sec.  Yet 
they  are  not  worse  off  than  others  equally  poor,  only  wo 

*  Ttu*  oril  is  now  happily  remored,  and  all  men  rejoice  in  a  cheap 
ami  abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 
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can  mov**  distinctly  get  at  the  facts.  In  Iho  war  with 
disease  which  mankind  is  waging,  tho  poor  stand  in  front 
of  tho  fire,  and  ore  mowed  down  without  pity ! 

Of  late  years,  in  Boston,  there  has  been  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  tho  mortality  of  children.*  I  think  wo  shall  find 
the  increase  only  among  the  children  of  tho  poor.  Of 
course  it  depends  on  causes  which  may  be  removed,  at 
least  modified,  for  tho  average  life  of  mankind  is  on  the 
increase.  I  am  told,  I  know  not  if  tho  authority  bo  good, 
that  mortality  among  tho  poor  is  greater  in  Boston  than  in 
any  city  of  fiurope. 

Of  old  times  the  rich  man  rode  into  battlo,  shirted  with 
mail,  covered  and  shielded  with  iron  from  head  to  foot. 
Arrows  glanced  from  him  as  from  a  stone.  Ho  camo  homo 
unhurt  and  covered  with  "  glory.”  But  tho  poor,  in  his 
leathern  jerkin  or  his  linen  frock,  confronts  the  war, 
•whero  overy  weapon  toro  his  unprotected  fiesh.  In  the 
modern,  perennial  battlo  with  disease,  the  eajno  thing  takes 
place ;  the  poor  fall  and  die. 

Tho  destrur  Ion  of  tho  poor  is  their  poverty.  They  are 
ignorant,  not  from  choieo  hut  necessity.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  look  round  and  see  tho  best  way  of  doing  things, 
of  saving  their  strength,  and  sparing  their  means.  .  They 
can  hnvo  little  of  what  wo  call  thrift,  tho  brain  in  the 
hand  for  which  our  people  are  so  remarkable.  Sorno  of 
them  are  also  little  by  nature,  ill-horn ;  othora  well  born 
enough,  wero  abandoned  in  childhood,  and  have  not  since 
been  ablo  to  make  up  tho  arrears  of  a  neglected  youth. 
They  are  to  fight  tho  great  battlo  of  life,  for  battlo  it  is  to 
them,  with  feeble  arms.  Look  at  the  houses  they  live  in, 
without  comfort  or  convenience,  without  sun,  or  air,  or 
water  ;  damp,  cold,  filthy,  and  crowded  to  excess.  In  ono 
section  of  tho  city  thero  are  thirty-seven  persons  on  an 
average  in  each  house. 

Consider  tho  rents  paid  by  this  class  of  our  brothers.  It 
is  they  who  pay  the  highest  rate  for  their  dwellings.  Tho 
worth  of  tho  houso  is  often  little  more  than  nothing,  the 
ground  it  covers  making  tho  only  value.  I  am  told  that 
twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  a  year  on  a  largo  valuation  is 
quite  commonly  paid,  and  over  thirty  per  cent,  on  tho 

•  Sea  tho  vakablo  tables  and  remark*,  by  Hr.  Ehattuck,  in  bis  Census 
of  Botkin,  pp.  13G — 177. 
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actual  value,  is  not  a  strange  tiling.  I  wish  this  might  not 
prove  true. 

But  tho  misery  of  tho  poor  docs  not  end  with  their 
■wretched  houses  and  exorbitant  rent.  Having  neither 
capital  nor  store- room,  they  must  purchase  articles  of  daily 
need  in  tho  smallest  quantities.  Thoy  buy,  therefore,  at 
tho  greatest  disadvantage,  and  yet  at  tho  dearest  rates.  I 
am  told  it  is  not  a  rare  tiling  for  them  to  buy  inferior 
qualities  of  flour  at  six  cents  a  pound,  or  #11.88  a  barrel, 
whilo  another  man  buys  a  month’s  supply  at  a  time  for  #4 
or  $5  a  barrel.  This  may  bo  an  extremo  case,  but  I  know 
that  in  somo  places  in  this  city,  an  inferior  article  is  now 
retailed  to  them  at  #7.92  tho  barrel.  So  it  is  with  all 
kinds  of  food ;  they  aro  bought  in  tho  smallest  quantities, 
and  at  a  rate  which  a  rich  man  would  think  ruinous.  Is  not 
tho  poor  man,  too,  most  often  cheated  in  tho  weight  and 
tho  measure  ?  So  it  is  whispered.  “  Ho  has  no  friends,” 
sap  tho  sharper ;  “  others  havo  broken  him  to  fragments, 
I  will  grind  hini'J:o  powder !  ”■  And  tho  grinding  comes. 

Sucli  being  tbe  case,  tho  poor  man  finds  it  difficult  to 
get  a  cent  beforehand.  I  know  rich  men  tell  us  that 
capital  is  at  tho  mercy  of  labour.  That  may  bo  prophecy; 
it  is  not  history;  not  fact.  Uneducated  labour,  brute  force 
without  skill,  is  wholly  at  tho  mercy  of  capital.  Tho 
capitalist  can  control  the  market  for  labour,  which  ia  all 
the  poor  man  has  to  part  with.  Tho  poor  cannot  combino 
ns  tho  rich.  True,  a  mistako  is  sometimes  made,  and  tho 
demand  for  labour  is  greater  than  tho  supply,  and  the  poor 
man’s  wages  aro  increased.  This  result  was  doubtless 
God’s  design,  but  was  it  man’s  intention  ?  Tho  condition 
of  tho  poor  has  hitherto  been  bettered,  not  so  much  hv  the 
design  of  tho  strong,  as  by  God  making  their  wratli  and 
.cupidity  servo  tho  weak. 

under  such  circumstances,  what  marvel  that  tho  poor  man 
becomes  unthrifty,  reckless  and  desperate  ?  I  know’  how 
common  it  is  to  complain  of  tho  extravagance  of  the  poor. 
Often  there  ia  reason  for  tho  complaint.  It  is  a  wrong 
thing,  and  immoral,  for  a  man  with  a  dependent  family 
to  spend  all  his  earnings,  if  it  bo  possible  to  live  with  less. 
I  think  many  young  men  aro  much  to  bo  blamed,  for 
squandering  all  their  wages  to  pleaso  a  dainty  palate,  or  to 
dress  as  fine  as  a  richer  inan,  making  only  tho  heart  of  their 
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tailor  foolishly  glad.  Such  men  may  not  bo  poor  now,  but 
dcstino  themselves  to  bo  tho  fathers  of  poor  children.  After 
making  duo  allowance,  it  must  bo  confessed  that  much  of 
tho  recklessness  of  tho  poor  comes  unavoidably  from  their 
ciroumstances ;  from  their  despair  of  over  being  comfort* 
able,  except  for  a  moment  at  a  time.  Every  ono  knows 
that  unmerited  wealth  tempts  a  man  to  squander,  whilo  few 
men  know,  what  is  just  ns  true,  that  hopeless  poverty 
does  tho  same  thing.  As  tho  tortured  Indian  will  sleep,  if 
his  tormentor  pause  but  a  moment,  so  tho  poor  man,  grown 
reckless  and  desperate,  forgets  tho  future  storms,  and 
wastes  in  revel  tho  solitary  gleam  of  sunlight  .which  falls 
oil  him.  It  is  naturo  speaking  through  his  soul. 

Now  consider  tho  moral  temptations  before  such  men. 
Hero  is  wealth,  food,  clothing,  comfort,  luxury,  gold,  tho 
great  enchanter  of  this  ago,  and  but  a  plank  betwixt  it  and 
them.  Nay,  they  aro  shut  from  it  only  by  a  pane  of  glass, 
thin  as  popular  justice,  and  scarcely  leas  brittlo  1  They 
feel  tho  natural  wants  of  man  ;  tho  artificial  wants  of  men 
in  cities.  They  aro  indignant  at  their  social  position, 
thrust  into  tho  mews  and  tho  kennels  of  tho  laud.  They 
think  sorno  ono  is  to  blame  for  it.  A  man  in  New  England 
docs  not  bcliovc  it  God’s  will  ho  shot  Id  toil  for  ovor,  stint¬ 
ing  and  sparing  only  to  starve  tho  moro  slowly  to  death, 
overloaded  with  work,  with  no  breatliing  timo  but  tho 
blessed  Sunday.  Thoy  see  others  doing  nothing,  idlo  as 
Solomon’s  lilies,  yet  wasting  tho  unearned  bread  God  mado 
to  feed  tho  children  of  tho  poor.  They  seo  crowds  of  idlo 
women  elegantly  clad,  a  show  of  loveliness,  a  rainbow  in 
the  streets,  and  think  of  tho  rag  which  does  not  hido  their 
daughter’s  slmmo.  They  hear  of  thousands  of  baskets  of 
costly  wino  imported  in  a  ringlo  ship,  not  brought  to 
recruit  tho  feeble,  but  tc  r>™*un  tho  palato  of  tho  strong. 
Thoy  begin  to  ask  if  wealthy  men  and  wiso  men  have  not 
forgotten  their  '".'hers,  in  thinking  of  their  own  pleasure  ! 
It  is  not  tho  poor  alono  who  ask  that.  In  tho  midst  of 
all  this,  what  wonder  is  it  if  thoy  feel  desirous  of  rovengo ; 
what  wonder  that  stores  and  houses  are  broken  into,  and 
stables  sot  on  fire !  Such  is  tho  natural  effect  of  misery 
liko  that ;  it  is  but  tho  voice  of  our  brother’s  blood  crying 
to  God  against  us  nil.  I  wonder  not  that  it  cries  in  robbery 
and  fire.  Tho  gaol  and  tho  gallows  will  not  still  that 
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voico,  nor  ailonco  the  answer.  I  wonder  nt  tho  fownes3  of 
crimes,  not  their  multitude.  I  must  say  that,  if  goodness 
and  piety  did  not  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  tho  whole 
development  of  tho  poor  than  tho  rich,  their  crimes  would 
bo  tenfold.  Tho  nation  seta  tho  poor  an  examplo  of  fraud, 
by  making  them  pay  highest  on  all  local  taxes  ;  of  theft, 
by  levying  tho  national  revenue  on  persons,  not  property. 
Our  navy  and  army  set’  them  tho  lesson  of  violence  ;  and, 
to  complete  their  schooling,  at  this  very  moment  wo  arc 
robbing  another  people  of  cities  and  lands,  stealing,  burn¬ 
ing,  and  murdering,  for  lust  of  power  and  gold.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  tho  political  action  of  a  nation  is  tho 
mightiest  educational  influenco  in  that  nation.  But  such  is 
tho  doctrine  tho  Stato  preaches  to  them,  a  constant  lesson 
of  fraud,  theft,  violence,  and  crime.  Tho  literature  of  tho 
nation  mocks  at  tho  poor,  laughing  in  the  popular  journals 
at  tho  poor  man's  inevitable  crime.  Our  trade  deals  with 
tho  poor  ns  tools,  not  men.  What  wonder  they  feel 
wronged !  Some  city  missionary  may  dawdle  the  matter  ns 
he  will ;  tell  them  it  is  God’s  will  they  should  be  dirty  and 
ignorant,  hungry,  cold  and  naked.  Now  and  then  a  poor 
won  i,  starving  with  cold  and  hunger,  may  think  it  true. 
But  ho  poor  know  better;  ignorant  as  they  are,  they 
know  better.  Great  Nature  speaks  when  you  and  I  are 
still.  They  feel  neglected,  wronged,  mid  oppressed.  Wlmt 
hinders  them  from  following  tho  examplo  set  by  tho  nation, 
by  society,  by  the  strong  ?  Their  inertness,  their  cowardice, 
and,  what  does  no*  always  restrain  abler  men,  their  fear  of 
God !  With  cuhivatcd  men,  tho  intellect  is  often  deve¬ 
loped  at  tho  expo:  no  of  conscience  and  religion.  With  the 
poor  this  is  more  seldom  tho  case. 

Tho  misfortunes  of  the  poor  do  not  end  here.  To  mako 
their  degradation  total,  their  name  infamous,  wo  have  shut 
thorn  out  o.  our  churches.  Onco  in  our  Puritan  meeting- 
houses,  there  wero  “body  seats”  for  the  poor;  fora  long 
timo  free  galleries,  where  men  sat  and  were  not  aalmmod. 
Now  it  is  not  so.  A  Christian  society  about  to  build  a 
church,  and  haring  $50,000,  docs  not  ’spend  $40,000  for 
that,  making  it  a  church  for  all,  and  keep  $10,000  as  a 
fund  for  tho  poor.  No  ;  it  borrows  $110,000  more,  and  then 
shuts  tho  poor  out  of  its  bankrupt  aisles.  A  high  tower,  or 
a  fine-toned  bell,  yes,  marblo  and  mahogany,  aro  thought 
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better  than  tho  presence  of  iheso  littlo  ones  whom  God 
wills  not  to  perish.  I  have  heard  ministers  boast  of  the  great 
inon,  and  famous,  who  sat  under  their  preaching ;  never 
one  who  boasted  tlmt  tho  poor  came  into  his  church,  and 
were  fed,  body  and  soul !  You  go  to  our  churches — tho 
poor  are  not  in  them.  They  are  idling  and  lounging  away 
their  day  of  rest,  liko  tho  horso  and  tho  ox.  Alas  me,  that 
tho  apostles,  that  tho  Christ  himself  could  not  worship  in 
our  churches,  till  ho  sold  his  garment  and  bought  a  pew  ! 
Many  of  our  houses  of  public  worship  would  bo  well 
named,  “  Churches  for  the  affluent.”  Yet  religion  is  more 
to  tho  poor  man  than  to  the  rich.  'What  wonder,  then,  if  tho 
poor  lose  self-respect,  when  driven  from  the  only  churches 
where  is  thought  respectable  to  pray  ! 

This  class  of  men  ore  perishing ;  yes,  perishing  in  tho 
nineteenth  century ;  perishing  in  Boston,  wealthy,  clmri- 
tablo  Boston ;  perishing  soul  and  body,  contrary  to  God’s 
will ;  and  perishing  all  tho  worse  because  they  die  slow, 
and  corrupt  by  inches.  As  things  now  are,  th  A*  mortality 
is  hardly  a  curse.  Tho  Methodists  arc  right  in  telling 
them  this  world  is  a  valley  of  tears ;  it  is  almost  wholly  so 
to  them ;  and  Heaven  a  long  Juno  day,  full  of  rest  and 
plenty.  To  die  is  their  only  gain ;  their  only  hope.  Think 
of  that,  you  who  murmur  because  money  is  “  tight,” 
because  your  investment  gives  only  twenty  per  cent,  a 
year,  or  because  you  arc  taxed  for  half  your  property, 
meaning  to  move  off  next  season  ;  think  of  that,  you  who 
complain  because  tho  Democrats  are  in  power  to-day,  and 
you  who  tremblo  lest  tho  Wliiga  shall  bo  in  ’49  ;  think  of 
that,  you  who  were  never  hungry,  nor  athirst ;  who  nro 
sick,  because  you  havo  nothing  else  to  do,  and  grumble 
against  God,  from  mere  emptiness  of  soul,  and  for  amuse¬ 
ment’s  sake ;  think  of  men,  who,  if  wise,  do  not  dare  to 
raise  tho  human  prayer  for  life,  but  for  death,  as  tho  only 
gain,  tho  only  hope,  and  you  will  givo  over  your  complaint, 
your  hands  stopping  your  mouth. 

What  shall  become  of  tho  children  of  such  men  ?  They 
stand  in  tho  fore- front  of  tho  battle,  all  unprotected  as 
they  aro ;  a  people  scattered  and  peeled,  only  a  miserable 
remnant  readies  tho  ago  of  ten  !  Look  about  your  streets, 
and  see  what  docs  becotno  of  such  its  live,  vagrant  and  idle 
boys.  Ask  the  police,  tho  constables,  tho  gaols ;  they  shall 
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toll  you  what  becomes  of  the  sons.  Will  a  white  lily  grow 
in  a  common  sower ;  can  you  bleach  linen  in  a  tan-pit  P 
Yes,  as  soon  ns  you  can  rear  a  virtuous  population,  under 
such  circumstances.  Go  to  any  State  Prison  in  the  land, 
and  you  shall  find  that  seven-eighths  of  the  convicts  caxno 
from  this  class,  brought  there  by  crimes  over  which  they 
had  no  control ;  crimes  which  would  havo  made  you  and  mo 
thieves  and  pirates.  Tho  characters  of  such  men  aro  mado 
for  them,  far  raoro  than  by  them.  There  is  no  moro  vice, 
perhaps,  bom. into  that  class ;  they  havo  no  moro  “inhe¬ 
rited  sin"  than  any  other  class  in  tho  land;  all  tho 
difference,  then,  between  the  morals  and  manners  of  rich 
and  poor,  is  tho  result  of  education  and  circumstances. 

The  fato  of  tho  daughters  of  tho  poor  is  yot  worse. 
Many'  of  them  aro  doomed  to  destruction  by  tho  lust  of 
men,  their  natural  guardians  and  protectors.  Think  of 
an  able,  “respectable"  man,  comfortable,  educated,  and 
“  Christian,"  helping  debase*  a  woman,  degrado  her  in  his 
eyes,  her  eyes,  tho  oyes  of  the  world  I  Why,  it  is  had 
enough  to  enslave  a  man,  but  thus  to  enslave  a  woman — I 
have  no  words  to  speak  of  that.  Tho  crimo  and  sin,  foul, 
polluting  and  debasing  all  it  touches,  has  come  hero  to 
curse  man  and  woman,  tho  married  and  tho  single,  and  tho 
babe  unborn  i  It  seems  tome  as  if  I  saw  tho  genius  of  this 
city  stand  before  God,  lifting  his  bands  in  agony  to  heaven, 
crying  for  mercy  on  woman,  insuiird  and  trodden  down, 
for  vengeance  on  man,  who  treads  her  thus  infamously  into 
tho  dust.  The  vengeance  comes,  not  tho  mercy.  Misery 
in  woman  is  the  strongest  inducement  to  crime.  IVhero  self- 
respect  is  not  fostered;  whore  severe  toil  hardly  holds  her  soul 
and  body  together  amid  tho  temptations  of  a  city,  and  its 
heated  me,  it  is  no  marvel  to  mo  that  this  ain  should  riay 
its  victims,  finding  woman  nil  easy  prey. 

Let  mo  follow  tho  children  of  tho  poor  a  stop  further — I 
mean  to  tho  gaol.  Few  men  seem  awaro  of  tho  frightful 
extent  of  crirno  amongst  us,  and  tho  extent  of  tho  remedy, 
more  awful  yet.  In  less  than  oho  year,  namely,  from  tho 
9th  of  Juno,  1845,  to  tho  2nd  of  June,  1846,  there  were 
committed  to  your  House  of  Correction,  in  this  city,  1228 
persons,  a  little  moro  than  ono  out  of  overy  fifty-six  in  tho 
wholo  population  that  is  moro  than  ten  years  old.  Of  these 
U77  wero  women ;  851  men.  Fivo  wore  sentenced  for  an 
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indefinite  period,.  and  forty-seven  for  an  additional  period 
of  solitary  imprisonment.  In  what  follows  I  make  no 
account  of  that.  But  tho  w'holo  remaining  period  of  their 
sentences  amounts  to  more  than  544  years,  or  198,668 
days.  In  addition  to  this,  in  tho  year1  ending  with  Juno  9, 
1846,  wo  sent  from  Boston  to  tho  Stato  Prison,  thirty- 
fivo  more,  and  for  a  period  of  18,595  days,  of  which  2G5 
were  solitary.  Thus  it  appears  that  tho  illegal  and  con¬ 
victed  crime  of  Boston,  in  one  year,  was  punished  by  im¬ 
prisonment  for  217,163  days.  Now  as  Boston  contains 
but  114,366  persona  of  all  ages,  and  only  69,112  that  aro 
over  ten  years  of  ago,  it  follows  that  tho  imprisonment  of 
citizens  of  Boston  for  crimo  in  ono  year,  amounts  to  moro 
than  one  day  and  twonty-ono  hours,  for  cadi  man,  woman, 
and  child,  or  to  moro  than  three  days  and  three  hours,  for 
each  ono  over  ten  years  of  age.  This  seems  beyond  belief, 
yel  i  making  tho  estimate,  I  have  not  included  tho  timo 
spent  in  gaol  before  sentence ;  I  have  left  out  tho  solitary 
•unprisonment  in  tho  House  of  Correction ;  I  have  said 
nothing  of  tho  169  children,  sentenced  for  crimo  to  tho 
House  of  Bcformation  in  tho  same  period. 

"What  is  tho  effect  of  tins  punishment  on  society  at 
largo  ?  .  I  will  net  now  attempt  to  answer  that  question. 
What  is  it  on  the  criminals  themselves  ?  Lot  tho  gaol- 
books  tuiswor.  .Of  tho  whole  number,  202  were  sentenced 
for  tbe  second  time ;  131  for  the  third:  101  for  tiro  fourth; 
38  for  tho  fifth ;  40  for  tho  sixth ;  29  for  tho  seventh ; 
23  for  tho  eighth ;  12  for  tho  ninth ;  60  for  ■‘ho  tenth 
timo,  or  moro ;  and  of  tho  criminals  punished  for  tho  tenth 
time,  .  thirty-ono  wero  women  I  Of  tho  thirty-five  sent  to 
tho  Stato  prison,  fourteen  had  boon  there  before ;  of  tho 
1228  sent  to  tho  House  of  Correction,  only  626  were  sent 
for  tho  first  time. 

There  aro  two  classes, — tho  victims  of  society,  and  tho 
foes  of  society :  tho  men  that  organize  its  sins,  and  then 
tell  us  nobody  is  to  blame.  May  God  deal  mercifully  with 
tho  foes ;  I  had  rather  toko  my  part  with  tho  victims. 
Yot,  is  there  ono  who  wishes  to  bo  a  foe  to  mankind  ? 

Hero  ore  tho  sons  of  tho  poor,  vagrant  in  your  streets, 
shut  out  by  their  misery  from  tho  culture  of  tho  ago ; 
growing  up  to  fill  your  gaols,  to  bo  fathers  of  a  race  liko 
themselves,  and  to  bo  huddled  into  an  infamous  gram 
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Hero  nro  tho  daughters  of  tho  poor,  cast  out  and  abandoned, 
tho  pariahs  of  our  civilization,  training  up  for  a  life  of 
shame  and  pollution,  and  coming  early  to  a  miserable  end. 
Hero  are  tho  poor,  daughters  and  sons,  excluded  from  tho 
refining  influences  of  modem  life,  shut  out  of  tho  very 
churches  by  that  bar  of  gold, — ignorant,  squalid,  hungry 
and  hopeless,  wallowing  in  their  death !  Are  these  tho 
results  of  modem  civilization ;  this  in  tho  midst  of  tho 
nineteenth  century,  in  a  Christian  city  full  of  churches 
and  gold ;  this  in  Boston,  Which  adds  $13, 000, 000  a  year 
to  her  actual  wealth  ?  Is  that  the  will  of  God  ?  Tell  it 
not  in  China ;  whisper  it  not  in  New  Holland,  lest  tho 
heathen  turn  pale  with  horror,  and  send  back  your  mis¬ 
sionaries,  fearing  they  shall  pollute  tho  land ! 

Thero  is  yet  another  class  of  little  ones.  I  mean  tho 
intemperate.  Within  tho  last  few  years  it  seems  that 
drunkenness  has  increased.  I  know  this  is  sometimes 
doubted.  But  if  this  fact  is  not  shown  by  tho  increased 
number  of  legal  convictions  for  the  crime,  it  is  by  tlmsight 
of  drunken  men  in  public  and  not  arrested.  I  think  I 
have  not  visited  tho  city  fivo  times  in  tho  last  ton  months 
without  seeing  more  or  less  men  drunk  in  the  streets.  Tho 
cause  of  this  increase,  it  seems  to  mo,  is  not  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover.  All  great  movements  go  forward  by  undulations, 
as  tho  waves  of  tho  rising  tide  como  up  the  bcacli.  Now 
comes  a  great  wave  reaching  far  up  tho  shore,  and  then 
recedes.  Tho  next,  and  tho  next,  and  tho  next  folia  short 
of  tho  highest  mark ;  ye  the  tido  is  coming  in  all  tho 
while.  You  see  this  eomo  undulation  in  other  popular 
movements;  for  example,  in  politics.  Onco  tho  great 
wave  of  Democracy  broke  over  tho  central  power,  washing 
it  dean.  Now  tho  water  lies  submissive  beneath  that  rock, 
and  humbly  licks  its  feet.  In  some  other  day  tho  popular 
wave  shall  break  with  purifying  roar  clean  over  that 
haughty  stono  and  wash  off  tho  lazy  bamades,  heaps  of 
corrupting  drift-weed,  and  deadly  monsters  of  tho  deep. 
By  such  seemingly  unsteady  movements  do  popular  affairs 
got  forward.  The  reformed  drunkards,  it  is  said,  wore 
violent,  ill-bred,  theatrical,  and  only  touched  tho  surfoco. 
Many  respectable  mon  withdrew  from  the  work  soon  as  tho 
Washingtonians  camo  to  it.  It  was  a  pity  they  did  so ; 
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but  they  did.  I  think  the  conscience  of  New  England  did 
not  trust  the  reformed  men ;  that  also  is  a  pity.  They 
seem  now  to  have  relaxed  their  efforts  in  a  great  measure, 
perhaps  discouraged  at  tho  coldness  with  which  they  havo 
in  some  quarters  peon  treated.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but 
they  do  not  continue  so  ably  tho  work  they  once  begun. 
Besides,  the  State,  it  was  thought,  favoured  intemperance. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  doubted  if  tho  licence-laws  were 
constitutional ;  so  they  were  openly  set  at  nought,  for 
wicked  men  seize  on  doubtful  opportunities.  Then,  too, 
tcmperanco  had  gone,  a  fow  years  ago,  as  far  as  it  could 
bo  expected  to  go  until  certain  great  obstacles  wero  re¬ 
moved.  Many  leading  men  in  tho  land  wero  practically 
hostile  to  temperance,  and,  with  some  remarkable  excep¬ 
tions,  still  are.  The  sons  of  tho  pilgrims,  last  Forefathers’ 
day,  could  not  honour  the  self-denial  of  tho  Puritans  with¬ 
out  wine!  The  Alumni  of  Harvard  University  could 
never,  till  this  season,  keep  their  holidays  without  strong 
drink.*  If  rich  men  continue  to  drink  without  need,  tho 
poor  will  long  continue  to  be  drunk.  Vices,  like  decayed 
furniture,  go  down.  They  keen  their  shnpc,  but  become 
more  frightful.  In  this  way  die  refined  man  who  often 
drinks,  but  is  never  drunk,  lorrupts  hundreds  of  men 
whom  ho  never  saw,  and,  without  intending  it,  becomes 
a  foe  to  society. 

Then,  too,  some  of  our  influential  temperance  men  aid  us  - 
no  longer.  Beecher  is  not  hero ;  Changing  and  Ware  havo 
goi.^  to  their  reward.  That  other  man,f  beuovolent  and 
indefatigable,  where  is  ho  ?  Ho  trod  the  worm  of  the  still 
undor  his  feet,  but  the  worm  of  tho  pulpit  stung  him,  and 
he  too  is  gone ;  that  champion  of  temperance,  that  old  man 
eloquent,  driven  out  of  Boston.  Why  should  I  not  tell  an 
open  secret  ?— driven  out  by  rum  and  tho  Unitarian  clergy 
ot  Boston. 

Whatsoever  the  causes  may  be,  I  think  you  see  proofs 
enough  of  the  fact,  that  drunkenness  has  increased  within 
tho  last  few  years.  You  see  it  in  the  men  drunken  in  tho 
streets,  in  tho  numerous  shops  built  to  gratify  the  intem¬ 
perate  man.  Somo  of  theso  are  elegant  and  costly,  only 

•  For  this  much  needed  reform  at  tho  academical  table,  wo  are  in* 
debted  to  tba  lion.  Edward  Everett,  the  President  of  Harvard  College, 
For  this  ho  deserves  tho  hearty  thanks  of  tho  whole  community. 

t  llev.  JoJjh  Pierpont, 
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for  the  rick ;  others  so  mean  and  dirty,  that  one  must  he 
low  indeed  to  wallow  therein.  But  the  same  thing  is  there 
in  both, — rum,  poison-drink.  Many  of  th oso  latter  arc  kept 
by  poor  men,  and  the  spider’s  well  of  tho  law  now  and 
fhon  catches  one  of  them,  though  latterly  but-  seldom  here. 
Sometimes  they  are  kept',  and,  perhaps,  generally  owned, 
by  rich  men  who  drive  through  the  net.  I  know  how 
hard  it  ia  to  see  through  a  dollar,  though  misery  stand 
behind  it,  if  the  dollar  be  your  own,  and  the  misery  belong 
to  your  brother.  I  feel  pity  for  the  man  who  helps  ruin 
his^  race,  who  scatters  firebrands  and  death  throughout 
society,  scathing  tho  heads  of  rich  and  poor,  and  old  and 
young.  I  would  speak  charitably  of  such  a  one  as  of 
a  fellow-sinner.  How  ho  can  excuse  it  to  Iris  own  con¬ 
science  is  liis  affair,  not  mine.  I  speak  only  of  the  fact. 
Bor  a  poor  man  there  mav  be  some  excuse ;  ho  has  no 
other  calling  whereby  to  gain  his  bread ;  ho  would  not  coo 
his  own  children  bog,  nor  starve,  nor  steal !  To  seo  his 
neighbour  go  to  min  and  drug  thither  his  children  and 
wife,  was  not  so  hard.  But  it  is  not  tho  shops  of  tho  poor 
men  that  do  most  harm !  Had  there,  been  nono  but  these, 
they  had  long  ago  been  shut,  and  intemperance  done  with. 
It  is  not  poor  men  that  manufacture  this  poison  ;  nor  they 
who  import  it,  or  sell  by  tho  wholesale.  If  there  were  no 
rich  men  in  this  trade  them  would  soon  bo  no  poor  ones  1 
But  how  docs  tho  rich  man  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  ? 
I  cannot  answer  that. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  tho  number  of  drink-shops 
in  tho  city.  Tho  assessors  say  there  arc  eight  hundred 
and  fifty;  another  authority  makes  tho  number  twelve 
himdred.  Lot  us  suppose  there  are  but  ono  thousand.  I 
think  that  much  below  tho  real  number,  for  the  assistant 
assessors  found  three  hundred  in  a  single  ward !  These 
shops  are  open  morning  and  night.  More  is  sold  on  Sun¬ 
day,  it  is  said,  than  on  any  other  day  in  the  week  1  While 
you  are  hero  to  Worship  your  Father,  mrm  of  your  brothers 
tiro  nuddng  themselves  as  beasts;  yellower.  You  shall 
probably  see  them  at  tile  doors  of  these  shops  as  you  go 
homo ;  drunk  in  tho  streets  this  day  1  To  my  mind,  tlio 
retailers  are  committing  u  great  offence.  I  am  no  man’s 
judge,  and  cannot  condemn  oven  thorn.  There  is  Ono  that 
judgeth.  I  cannot-  stand  in  tho  place  of  any  man’s  con- 
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science.  X  know  well  enough  what  is  sin ;  God,  only,  who  h 
a  sinner.  Yet  I  cannot  think  the  poor  man  who  retails 
half  bo  bad  as  the  rich  rnan  who  distils,  imports  or  sells  by 
wholesale  the  infamous  drug.  Ho  knew  bolter,  and  can¬ 
not  plead  poverty  as  the  oxcuso  of  his  crime. 

I-ot  mo  mention  some  of  the  statistics  of  this  trade 
boforo  X  speak  of  its  effects.  If  there  are  ono  thousand 
drink-shops,  and  each  sells  liquor  to  tho  amount  of  only 
six  dollars  a  day,  which  is  tho  price  of  only  ono  hundred 
drams,  or  two  hundred  at  the  lowest  shops,  thou  we  have 
tho  sum  of  152,190,000  paid  for  liquor  to  bo  drunk  on  tho 
spot  every  year.  This  sum  is  considerably  more  than 
double  tho  amount  paid  for  the  whole  public  education  of 
tho  people  in  the  entire  State  of  Massachusetts!  In 
Boston  alone,  last  year,  there  wore  distilled,  2,873,023 
gallons  of  spirit.  In  five  years,  from  1810  to  1845,  Boston 
exported  2,156,990,  and  imported  2,887,993  gallons.  They 
burnt  up  a  man  the  other  day,  at  tho  distillery  in  Morri- 
mack-atreet.  You  reed  the  story  in  the  daily  papers,  and 
remember  how  the  bystanders  looked  ori  with  horror  to 
see  tho  wounded  man"  attempting  with  his  hands  to  fend 
off  tho  flames  from  his  naked  head  !  Great  Heaven  1  Jtt 
was  not  tho  first  man  that  distillery  has  burnt  up  1  Ho, 
not  by  thousands.  You  see  men  about  your  streets,  all 
on  fire ;  some  half-burnt  down ;  some  with ’all  the  soul  burnt 
out,  only  the  cinders  left  of  tho  man,  the  shell  mid  wall, 
and  that  tumbling  and  tottering,  ready  to  fall.  Who  of 
you  bos  not  lost  a  relative,  at  least  a  friend,  in.  that  wither¬ 
ing  flame,  that  terrible  auio-da-ft,  that  hell-fire  on  earth  f 

Let  us  look,  away  from  that.  I  wish  wo  could  look  on 
something  to  efface  that  ghastly  sight.  But  sec  the  results 
of  this  trade.  Do  you  wonder  at  tho  poverty  just  now 
spoken  of;  at  tho  vagrant  children  ?  In  the  poor-house  at 
Allmny,  at  one  time,  there  were  633  persons,  and  of  them 
615  were  intemperate !  Ash  your  city  authorities  how 
many  of  the  poor  are  brought  to  their  almshouse  directly 
or  remotely'  by  intemperance !  Do  you  wonder  at  tho 
crime  which  fins  your  gaols,  nnd  swells  the  tax  of  county 
and  city  ?  Three-fourths  of  tho  petty  crime  in  tho  State 
comes  from,  this  source  directly  or  remotely.  Your  gaols 
wore  never  so  full  before !  W5  hen  the  parents  are  there, 
what  is  left  for  the  children  f  In  Prusdo,  the  Govern- 
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incnfc  which  imprisons  the  father  takes  care  of  tho  children, 
and  sends  thorn ’  to  school.  Here  they  are  forced  into 
crime.  ' 

As  I  gave  some  statistics  ofthe  cause,  lei-  me  also  give 
some  of  the  effects.  Two  years  ago  your  grand  jury 
reports  that  one  of  tho  city  police,  on  Sunday  morning, 
between'  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two,  in.  walking  from 
Comhill  Square  to  Cambridge  Street,  passed  more  than  ono 
hundred  persons  more  or  less  drank ! .  In  1844  there  were 
committed  to  your  House  of  Correction,  for  drunkenness^ 
458  persons ;  m  18-45,  595 ;  in'  18 10,  up  to  tho  24th  ot 
August,  that  is*  in  seven  months  and  twenty-four  days* 
448.  ;  Besides, 'there  have  been  already  in  this  year,  800 
complained  of  at  tho  police  court  and  lined,  but  not-  sent 
to  tho  house  of  correction.  Thus,  in  seven  months  and 
twenty-four  days,  842  persons  have  been  legally  punished 
for  public  drunkenness.  In  the  last  two  mouths  and  a 
half  445  persona  were  thus  punished,  in  tho  first  twenty- 
four,  days  of  this  month,  ninety-four!  In  the  lost  year 
there  were  4648  persons  committed  to  your  wutchhouses, 
more  than  tho  twenty-fifth  of  the  whole  population.  Tho 
thousand  drink-shops  levy  tt  direct  tax  of  more  than 
$2,000,000.  That  is  only  too  first  outlay.  q,he  whole  ulti¬ 
mate  coat,  in  idleness#,  sickness,  crime,  death,  and  broken- 
hearts — I  leave  you  to  calculate  that !  Tho  men  who  live 
in  tho  lower  courts,  familiar  with  the  sinks  of  iniquity, 
speak  of  this  crime  as  14  most  awful ! Yet  in  this  month 
and  tho  last,  there  were  hut  nine  persons  indicted  for  tho 
illegal  sale  of  tho  poison  which  SO  wastes  tho  people’s  life  1 
The.  head  of  your  police  and  tho  foreman  of  your  last 
grand  jury  are  prominent  in  that  trade. 

Does  tlxo  Government  know  of  these  things ;  know  of 
their  cause  ?  Ono  would  hope  not.  The  last  grand  jury, 
in  their  public  report,  after  speaking  manfully  of  somo 
actual  evils,  instead  of  pointing  at  drunkenness  and  bar¬ 
rooms,  direct  your  attention  44  to  the  increased  number  of 
omnibuses  and  other  largo  carnages  in  tho  streets/5 

These  are  sad  things  to  think  of  in  a  Christian  church. 
AVhftl  shall  we  do  for  all  these  little  ones  that  arc  perish¬ 
ing?  “Do  nothing"  say  some.  “Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  P”  asked  tho  first  Cain,  after  killing  that  brother. 
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llo  thought  the  answer  would  be,  “Ho!  you  are  not.” 
But  ho  was  his  brother’s  keeper,  and  Abel's  blood  cried 
from  the  ground  for  justice,  and  God  heard  it-  Some  say 
wo  can  do  nothing.  'I  will  never  believe  that  a  city  which 
in  twelve  years  can  build  near  a  thousand  miles  of  rail¬ 
road,  hedge  up  the  Merrimack  and  tho  lakes  of  How  Hamp¬ 
shire  ;  X  will  never  heliovo  that  a  city,  so  full  of  tho  hardiest 
enterprise  and  tho  noblest  charity,  cannot  keep  these  little 
ones  from  perishing.  .Why,  tho.  nation  can  annas  now 
States  and  raise  armies  at  uncounted  cost.  Gan  it  not 
extirpate  pauperism,  prevent  intemperance,  pluck  up  tho 
causes  of  the  present  crime  ?  All  that  is  lacking  is  tho 
prudent  will ! 

It  seems  ns  if  something  could  easily  bo  dono  to  send 
the  vagrant-  children  to  school ;  at  least  to  givo  them  cm- 

gleyment,  and  so  loach  them  some  useful  art.  If  some  are 
■atholics,  and  will  not  attend  tho  Protestant  school),  per¬ 
haps  It  would  he  ns  possible  to  have  a  special  and  separate 
school  for  tho  Irish  as  for  tho  Africans.  It  was  recently 
proposed  in  a  Protestant  assembly  to  found  Sunday  schools, 
with  Catholic  teachers  for  Catholic  children.  Tho  plan  is 
large  and  noble,  and  indicates  a  liberality  which  astonishes 
ono  even  here,  where  somo  men  are  ceasing  to  Ire  sectarian 
and  becoming  human.  Much  may  be  done  to  bring  many 
of  tho  children  to  our  Sunday  and  week-day  schools,  as 
they  now  are,  and  so  brand?)  bo  snatched  from  the  burning. 
Tho  State  Farm  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  which  a  good 
man  last  winter  suggested  to  your  Legislature,  will  doubt- 
leas  do  much  for  these  idle  boys,  and  may  bo  tho  beginning 
of  a  greater  and  better  work.  Could  tho  State  also  take 
care  of  the  children  when  it  locks  the  parents  in  a  gaol, 
there  would  bo  a  nearer  approach  to  justice  and  greater 
likelihood  of  obtaining  its  end.  Still  tho  laws  act  cum- 
brouslv  and  slow.  Tho  great  work  must  bo  dono  by  good 
men,  acting  separately  or  in  concert,  in  their  private  way. 
You  are  your  brother’s  keeper ;  God  made  you  so.  If  you 
arc  rich,  intelligent,  refused  and  religions,  why  you  arc  all 
tho  more  a  keeper  to  tho  poor,  the  weak,  tho  vulgar,  and 
tho  wicked.  In  tho  pauses  of  your  work  there  will  bo 
time  to  do  something.  In  tho  unoccupied  hours  of  tho 
Sunday  there  is  yet  leisure  to  help  a  brother’s  need.  If 
there  are  times  when  you  are  disposed  to  murmur  at  your 
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own  bard  lot,  though  it  is  not  hard.;  or  hours  when  grief 
presses  heavy  on  your  heart,  go  and  look  after  ihm 
children,  find  thorn  employment,  ami  help  them  to  start  in 
life ;  you  will  find  your  imiramrings  aro  ended,  and  your 
sorrow  forgot. 

It  does  not  soem  diiHcuit  to  do  something  for  the  poor. 
It  would  bo  easy  to  provide  comfortable  and  convenient 
houses,  .and  at  ii  mson&hlo  rate.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  by  one '  m/blo-hoarted  man,  and  thus  far  wo4;s  veil 
I  trust  the  same  plan,  or  ono  better,  ii'  [wrihlo,-  wiU  soon 
bo  tried  <m  a  larger  .scale,  and  so  repealed,  till  wo  arc  free 
from  that  erowdibgri^gether  of  mirorablo  persons,  which 
now  disgraces  our  city.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  store  might 
be  established  where  articles  of  good  quality  should  be 
furnished  in  the  poor  at  cost.  Something  has  already  been 
done  in  this  way,  by  the,  “  Trades!  .Union/'  who  need  it 
much  less.  A  practical  main  could  easily  manago  the 
details  of  such  a  scheme.  All  reform  and  elevation  of  this 
class  of  men  must . begin,  by  mending  their  cirmuncianees, 
though  of  course  it  must- not  end  there.  Expect  no  im¬ 
provement  of  men  that  arc  hungry,  naked,  and  cold.  ,£W 
men  respect  themselves  in  that  condition.  Hope  not  of 
others  what  would 'bo  impassible  for  you  1 

Ton  may  give  better  pay  when  that  ia  possible.  I  can 
'Hardly  think  it  the  boast  of  a  man,  that  ho  ha*  paid  leas  for 
his  labour  than  any  other  in  his  calling.  Tut  it  ih  a  common 
boast,  though  to  me  it  seems  the  glory  of  n  pirate !  I 
cannot  Ixdiovo  there  is  that  sharp  distinction  between  week¬ 
day  religion  and  Sunday  religion,  or  between  justice  and 
charity,  that  ia  sometimes  pretended.  A  man  both  just 
and>  charitable  would  find  his  charity  run.  over  into  his 
justice,  and  the  mixture  improve  its  quality.  When  I 
remember  that;  all  value  is  the  result  of  work,  and  am  like¬ 
wise  that  no  man  got- rich  by  his  own  work,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Labour  is  often  wickedly  underpaid,  and 
capital  sometimes  as  grossly  ovor-fed.  f  shall  beliovo  that 
capital  is  at- the  mercy  of  Labour,  when  tho  two  extremes 
of  society  khan  gey  places.  Is  it  Christian  or  manly  to 
reduce  wages  in  hard  times,  and  not  .raise  them  in  fair 
times  ?  not  raise  them  again  in  extraordinary  times  ? 
Is  if.  God's  will  that  largo  dividends  rand  small  wages 
should  bo >paid  at  tho  same  time?  Tho  duty  of  tho 
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employer  is  not  over,  when  ho  lms  paid  “the  hands’'  their 
wages.  Abraham  is  a  special  providence  for  Eliojcor,  a?. 
God,  llio  universal  providence,  for  both.  The  usages  of 
society  make  a  sharp  distinction  betiveen  tho  rich  and 
poor :  but  I  cannot  boliovo  tho  churches  havo  dono  wisely, 
by  making  that  distinction,  appear  through  separating  tho 
two,  in  thoir  worship.  Tho  poor  are,  mulosighedly,  driven, 
out  of  tho  respectable  churches.  They  lose  self-respect ; 
lose  religion.  Those  that  remain,  what  havo  they  gained 
by  this  expulsion  of  their  brothers  ?  A  beautiful  ana 
costly  house,  hut  a  church  without  the  poor.  Tho  Catholics 
wore  wiser  and  more  humane  than  that.  X  cannot  believe 
tho  mightiest  abilities  and  most  exquisite  culth.ro  wore  over 
too  great  to  preach  and  apply  Christianity  among  tho  poor; 
and  that  u  tho  best  sermons  would  ho  wasted  on  them/’ 
Yet  such  has  not  been  tho  practical  decision  hero  ;  I  trust 
wo  shall  yet  bo  able  to  say  of  all  our  churches,  however 
costly,  “There  the  riel:  and  poor  meet  together."  They 
are  now  equally  losers  by  the  separation.  Tho  seventy 
ministers  of  Boston — how  much  they  can  do  for  this  class 
of  little  ones,  if  they  will. ! 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  kindly  and  wise  men,  that 
there  should  bo  a  Prisoner/  Homo  established,  where  tho 
criminal,  on  being  released  from  gaol,  could  go  and  find  a 
homo  and  work.  As  tho  ease  now  is,  there  is  almost  no 
hope  for  tho  poor  offender.  “  Legal  justice”  proves  often 
legal  vengeance,  and  total  ruin  to  tho  poor  wretch  on  whom 
it  falls ;  it  grinds  him  to  powder !  Alt  reform  of  criminals, 
without  such  a  place,  seems  to  mo  worse  than  hopeless.  If 
possible,  such  an  institution  seems  more  needed  for  tho 
women,  itum  even  for  tho  men  :  but  I  havo  not  now  time 
to  dwell  on  this  theme.  You  know  tho  efforts  of  two  good 
men  amongst  us,  who,  with  slender  means,  and  no  great 
encouragement  from  tho  public,  are,  indeed,  tho  friends  of 
tho  prisoner/  Got!  bless  them  in  thoir  labours  ! 

Wo  can  do  something  in  nil  these  schemes  for  helping 
tho  poor.  Each  of  us  can  do  something  in  his  own  sphere;, 
and  now  and  then  stop  out  of  that-  sphere  to  do  something 
more.  I  know  there  are  many  amongst  you,  who  only 
requi.ro  a  word  before  they  engage  in  this  work,  and  some 
who  do  not  require  even  that,  but  are  more  competent 

*  Ths  JMiiorS  of  the  Prism?;  P  Friend* 
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than  I  to  speak  that  word.  Your  Committee  of  Benevolent 
Action  have  not  been  'idle.  Their  works  speak  for  them. 

Tor  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  redoubled  efforts 
must  bo  mode.'  Men  of  wealth,  education,  and  inuconce 
must  ueo  their  strength  of  nature,  or  position,  to  protect 
their  brothers,  not  drive  them  down  to  ruin,  -Temperance 
cannot  advance  much  further  among  tho  people,  until  this 
class  of  seen  loud  their  aid;  at  least,  until  they  withdraw 
the  obstacles  they  have  hitherto  and  so  often  opposed  to  its 
progress.  They  must  forbear  the  use,  as  well  as  the  traffic. 

X  cannot  but  think  tho  time  is  coming,  .when  ho  who  makes 
or  sells  this  poison,  nn  a  drink,  will  bo  legally  ranked  with 
other  poisoners,  with  thieves,  robbers,  and  house-burners  ; 
when  a  fortune  acquired  by  such  means  will  bo  thought 
infamous,  as  ono  now  would  be  if  acquired  by  piracy  i  I 
know  good  men  have  formerly  engaged  in  this  trade  ;  they 
did  it  ignorantly.  How,  we  "know  tho  unavoidable  effects 
thereof.  I  trust  tho  excellent  example  lately  set  by  tho 
Government  of  the  University  will  bo  followed  at  all 
public  festivals. 

Wo  must  still  have  a  watchful  eye  on  tho  sale  of  this 
poison.  It  is  not  tho  low  shops  which  do  the  most  harm, 
but  the  costly  iippling-housea  which  keep  tho  low  ones  in 
countenance,  and  thus  shield  them  from  the  law  and  public 
feeling.  It  seems  as  if  a  law  were  needed,  making  the 
owner  of  a  tippling-houso  responsible  for  the  illegal  sale  of 
liquors  there, '  Then  tho  real  offender  might  bo  reached, 
who  now  escapes  the  meshes  of  tho  law. 

It  has  long  ago  been,  suggested  that  a  Temperance  Homo 
was  needed  for  the  reformation  of  the  unfortunate  drunkard. 
It  is  plain  that  tho  gnol  docs  not  reform  him.  Those  sent 
to  gaol  for  drunkenness  aro,  on  the  average,  sentenced  no 
less  than  tiro  times ;  some  of  them,  fifteen  or  twenty 
times  t  Of  what  use  to  shut  a  man  in  a  gaol,  mid  release 
him  with  tho  certainty  that  he  will  come  out  no  better,  and 
soon  return  for  the  same  offence?  When  as  much  zeal 
and  ability  are  directed  to  cure  this  terrible  public  malady, 
aa  now  go  to  increase  it,  wo  shall  not  thus  foolishly  waste 
our  strength..  You  all  know  how  much  has  been  <fono  by 
one  man  m  this  matter ;  ®  that  in  four  years  ho  saved  threo 
4  Mr.  Jo&a  Augustus.  <  „* 
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hundred  drunkards  from  the  prison,  two  hundred  o i  whom 
have  ainco  done  well  1  If  it  bo  tho  duty  of  the  State  to 
prevent  crime,  not  avenge  it*  is  it  not  plain  what  is  tho 

Ilowaver,  a  reform  in  this  matter  will  be  permanent  only- 
through  u  deeper  mid  wider  reform  ckowliero.  Drunken¬ 
ness  and  theft-  m  its  various  illegal  forms,  aro  confined 
almost  wholly  to  tho  poorest  class.  So  long  as  there  is 
unavoidable  misery,  like,  tho  present,  pauperism  and 
popular  ignorance :  sn  long  as  th;rty-s*vou-  arc  crowded 
into  one  house,  and  that  not  largo;  so  long  as  men  aro 
wretched,  and  without  hope,  there  will  bo  drunkenness.  I 
know*  much  has  been  dene  already ;  I  think'  drunkenness 
will  never  be  respectable  again,  or  common  amongst,  refined 
and  cultivated  men  ;  it  wall  bo  common  among  tho  igno¬ 
rant,  the  outcast,  and  tho  miserable,  so  long  as  tho  present 
causes  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  misery  continue.  For 
that  continuance,  and  tho  want,  tho  crime,  tho  unimaginable 
wretchedness  and  death  of  .heart  which  comes  thereof,  it  is 
not  these  perishing  little  ones,  but  tho  strong  that  aro 
responsible  before  God !  It  will  not  do  for  your  grand 
juries  to  try  mid  hido  tho  matter  by  indicting  “  omnibuses 
hud  other  largo  carriages the  voice  of  God  cries,  "  'Where 
is  thy  brother?’* — and  that  brother’s  blood  answers  from 
the  ground. 

“YV  hat  I  have  suggested  only  palliates  effects ;  it  removes 
no  cause; — cf  that  another  time.  These  little  ones  am 
perishing  here  in  tho  midst  of  us.  Society  has  never 
seriously  sought  to  prevent-  it,  perhaps  lias  not-  been  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact.  Tt  has  not-  so  much  legislated  for  them 
as  against  them.  Its  spirit  is  hostile  to  then*.  If  tho 
mass  of  able-headed  men  wero  in  earnest  about  this,  think 
you  they  would  allow  such  unthrifty  ways,  such  a  waste  of 
man's  productive  energies?  Hover!  no,  never.  They 
w  ould  repel  tho  causes  of  this  evil  as  now  an  invading 
army.  The  removal  of  these  troubles  must  bo  brought 
about  by  a  great  change  in  the  spirit  of  society.  Society 
is  not  Christian  in  form  or  spirit.  So  there  aro  many  who 
do  not  love  to  hear  Christianity  preached  and  applied,  but 
to  have  some  halting  theology  set  upon  its  crutches.  Thov 
like,  on  Sundays,  to  hear  of  tho  sacrifice,  not  to  have 
mercy  and  goodness  demanded  of  thorn.  A  Ghristian 
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State  after  the  pattern  of  that  divine  man,  Jesus— how 
direrent;  it  would  bo  from  thk  in  spirit  and  in  form  ! 

Taking  nil  this  whole  State  into  account,  things,  on  the; 
whole,  arc  better  here,  than  in  an)*  similar  population, 
after  all  these  evils.  I  think  there  can  l>c  nc  doubt  of 
that ;  better  now,  on  the  whole,  than  ever  before.  A  day’s 
work  will  produce  v  greater  quantity  of  needful  things 
{bait  hitherto.  So  the  number  of  b'ttlo  ones  that  perish  in 
smaller  than  heretofore,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  mass. 
I  do  not  believe  tho  world  am  show  such  examples  of 
public  charity  as  this  city  hns  n fiord ed  in  tho  last  fifty 
years.  Alas  !  we  want  tho  justice  which  prevents  causes 
no  less  than  tho  charity  which  palliates  effects,  Sco 
yet  the  unnatural  disparity  in  inan’a  condition :  bloated 
opulence  and  starving  penury  in  the  same  street !  See  the 
pauperism,  want,  licentiousness,  intern peranco  and  crime,  m 
tho  midst  of  ns;  see  the  havoc  made  of  woman;  mm  the 
poor  deserted  by  their  elder  brother,  while  it  is  their  sweat 
wliich  enriches  your  ground,  builds  your  railroads,  and 
piles  tip  your  costly  houaes.  The  tall  gallows  stands  id  the 
hick-ground  of  society,  overlooking  it  all;  where  it  should 
lie  the  blessed  gospel  of  the  living  God. 

What  we  want  to  remove  the  cause  of  all  this  is  tho 
application  of  Christianity  to  social  life.  Nothing  less  will 
do  the  work.  Each  of  m  can  help  forward  that  by  doing 
the  part  which  falls  in  his  way.  Christianity,  like  the 
eagle's  flight,  begins  at  home.  Wo  can  go  further,  and  do 
something  for  each  of  these  classes  of  little  ones.  Then 
wo  shall  help  others  do  the  same.  Borne  we  may  encou¬ 
rage  to  practical  Christianity  by  our  example;  soma  we 
may  perhaps  shame.  Still  more,  wo  can  ourndvea  bo  pure, 
numly,  Christian  ;  each  of  ns  thru,  in  heart  and  life.  Wo 
can  build  up  a  company  of  such,  men  of  perpetual  growth. 
Then  we  shall  be  ready  not  only  for  this  special  work  now 
lxjfore  us.  to  palliate  effects,  but  for  every  Christian  and 
manly  dutv  when  it  comes.  Then,  if  over  some  scheme  is 
offered  which  is  nobler  a»\d  yet  more  Christum  than  what 
we  now  behold,  it  will  find  us  booted,  and  girded,  and 
road- ready. 

I  look  to  you  to  do  something  in  this  matter.  You  are 
many ;  most  of  you  arts  young.  I  look  to  you  to  set  an 
cxnmplo  of  a  noblo  life,  human,  clean,  and  Christian,  not 
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debasing  these  little  ones,  but  lifting  them  up.  Will  you 
cause  til  cm  to  perish  ;  you?  1.  know  you  will  r.,ot.  Will 
you  let  them  perish  ?  I  cannot  believe  it.  Will  you  not 
prevent  their  perishing  ?  Nothing  less;  is  your  <:  uty . 

Some  'men.  say  they  will  do  nothing  to  Kelp  H;  sc  rate  tho 
slave,  because  He  is  far  off,  and  “our  mission  Is  silence ! ? 
Well — here  are  guiierers  in  r.  nearer  need.  Do  you  gay,  I 
can  do  hut  little  to  Christianize  society !  Very  well,  do 
that  little,  arid  see  if  it  doce  not  amount  .0  much.,  and  bring 
its  own  blessing — tho  thought  that  you  have  given  a  cup 
of  cold  water  to  ono  of  the  little  ones.  Did  not  Jesus  say, 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  ono  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  ii  unto  mo?  r 

Since  lost  wo  met,  ono  of  our  number  *  has  taken  that 
step  in  life  commonly  called  death.  Ke  was  deeply  in¬ 
terested  and  nctiTo  m  the  movement  for  the  perishing 
classes  of  men.  After  hia  spirit  had  parsed  on,  a  woman 
whom  he  had  rescued,  and  her  children  with  her,  from 
intemperance  and  ruin,  tamo  and  laid  her  hand  on  that 
cold  forehead  whence  the  kindly  soul  had  fled,  and  mourn¬ 
ing  that  her  failure:*  had  often  grieved,  his  heart  before, 
vowed  solemnly  to  keep  steadfast  for  over,  and  go  hack  to 
evil  ways  no  more!  Who  would  not  wish  his  forehead 
tho  altar  for  such  a  vow  ?  what  nobler  monument  to  a 
good  man’s  memory  !  Tho  blessing  of  those  ready  to 
perish  fell  on  him.  If  hia  hand  cannot  help  us,  his  example 
truly. 


Nathsaicl  P.  Thayer,  aged  29. 
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III. 

A  SERMON  OF  THE  DANGEROUS  CLASSES  IN 
SOOEETr.— PREACHED  AT  THE  MELODEOX,  ON 
SUNDAY,  JANUARY  31,  184/. 


‘"If  a  n*sn  harts  an  hvindrtrJ  sstifwp,  ami  one?  of  thorn  l>f>  fro  no  s^tray, 
doth  ho  i>oi  learn  tho  ninety  «uiu  ni no,  and  goeth  into  iha  mountains,  rani 
ueketh  that  which  i*  gone  astray  ?  " — Mrmtttw  sriii.  12. 

We  arc  first  babies,  thou  children,  fhen  youths,  then 
men.  It  is  so  xriMi  the  nation;  so  with  mankind.  The 
human  lace  started  with  no  culture,  no  religion,  no  mends, 
even  no  manners,  having  only  desires  and  faculties  within, 
and  the  world  without.  Now  wo  lmvo  attained  much  more. 
But  it  has  taken  many  centuries  for  mankind  to  pass  from 
primeval  barbarism  to  the  present  stage  of  comfort,  science, 
civilization,  and  refinement.  It  has  Iw-exi  the  work  of  two 
hundred  generations ;  perhaps  of  more.  But  each  now 
child  is  born  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  as  much  tis  the  first 
child ;  with  only  desires  and  faculties.  Ho  may  have  a  better 
physical  organization  than  the  first  child — he  certainly  has 
bettor  teacher#  :  but  he,  in  like  manner,  is  bom  with  no 
culture,  no  religion,' no  morals,  even  with  no  manners ; 
bom  into  them,'  not  with  them  ;  barn  bare  of  these  things 
and  naked  as  the  first  child.  He  must  himself  toil  up  the 
ladder  which  mankind  have  been  so  long  in  constructing 
and  climbing  up.  To  attain  the  present  civilizaf;nn  lie 
must  pass  over  every  point  which  the  race  passed  through. 
The  child  of  the  civilized  man,  born  with  a  good  organi¬ 
zation  and  under  favourable  circumstances,  can  do  this 
rapidly,  and  in  thirty  or  forty  year#  attains  the  height  of 
development  which ’it  took  the  whole  human  race  sixty 
centuries  or  more  to  arrive  at,  lie  lias  the  aid  of  past 
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experience  and  the  examples  of  noble  men  ;  he  travels  a 
read  already  smooth  and  beaten.  The  world's  cultivation, 
so  slowly  and  painfully  achieved,  helps  civilize  him.  He 
may  then  go  further  on,  ana  cultivate  himself ;  may 
'.ranscend  the  development  of  mankind,  adding  new 
rounds  to  the  ladder.  So  doing  he  aids  future  children, 
who  will  ono  day  climb  above  his  head,  he  possibly  crying 
against  them, — that  they  climb  only  to  fall,  and  thereby 
sweep  off  him  and  all  below  ;  that  no  new  rounds  can  be 
added  to  the  old  ladder. 

Still,  after  all  the  helps  which  our  fathers  have  pro¬ 
vided,  (<very  future  child  must  go  through  the  same  points 
which  wo  and  our  predecessors  passed  through,  only  more 
swiftly.  Every  boy  has  his  animal  period,  when  he  can 
only  eat  and  sNep,  intelligence  slowly  dawning  on  his 
mind.  Then  comes  his  savage  period,  when  ho  knows 
nothing  of  rights,  when  all  thine  is  mine  to  him,  if  he  can 
get  it.  Then  comes  his  barbarous  period,  when  he  is 
ignorant  and  dislikes  to  learn ;  study  and  restraint  are 
irksome.  Ho  hates  the  school,  disobeys  his  mother;  has 
reverence  for  nobody.  Nothing  is  sacred  to  him — no  time, 
nor  place,  nor  person.  He  would  grow  up  wild.  'Dio 
greater  part  of  children  travel  beyond  this  stage.  The 
unbearable  boy  becomes  a  tolerable  youth  ;  then  a  powerful 
man.  Ho  loves  his  duty ;  outstrips  the  men  that  once  led 
him  so  unwilling  and  reluctant,  and  will  set  hard  lessons 
far  his  grandsire,  which  that  gran  (hire,  perhaps,  will  not 
■mm.  The  young  learns  of  the  old,  mounts  the  Ladder 
they  mounted  and  the  ladder  they  made.  The  reverse  is 
seldom  true,  that  tho  old  climbs  the  ladder  which  tbo 
young  have  made,  and  over  that  storms  new  heights. 
Now  and  then  you  sea  it,  but  such  are  extraordinary  and 
marvellous  men.  In  tho  old  story,  Saturn  did  not  take 
pains  to  understand  his  children,  nor  learn  thereof;  ho 
only  devoured  them  up,  till  some  outgrew  and  overmastered 
him.  .Did  tho  generation  that  is  passing  from  the  stage 
over  comprehend  and  fairly  judge  tho  new  generation 
coming  on  ?  In  tho  world,  the  barbarian  passes  on  and 
becomes  tho  civilized,  then  the  enlightened. 

In  the  physical  process  of  growth  from  the  baby  to  the 
man,  there  is  no  direct  intervention  of  the  will  There¬ 
fore  tho  process  goes  on  regularly,  and.  wo  do  not  sec 
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abortive  men  who  hnvo  advanced  in  yours,  but  stopped 
growth  m  their  babyhood,  or  boyhood.  But  aa  the  will  is 
the  son!  of  personality,  so  to  say,  tho  heart  of  intellect, 
morals,  and  religion,  so  tho  force  thereof  may  promote, 
retard,  disturb,  and  perhaps  for  a  time  completely  arrest 
the  progress  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  growth. 
Still  more,  this  spiritual  development  of  men  is  hindered 
or  promoted  by  subtle  causes  hitherto  littlo  appreciated. 
Hence,  by  reason  of  these  outward  or  internal  kmdenmccss, 
you  find  persons  and  classes  of  men  who  do  not  attain  tho 
average  culture  of  mankind,  but  stop  at  aomo  lower  stage 
of  this  spiritual  development,  or  eke  loiter  behind  tho  rest. 
You  oven  find  whole  nations  whose  progress  is  eo  alow, 
that  thoy  need  tho  continual  aid  of  tho  more  civilised  to 
quicken  their  growth.  Outward  circumstances  have  a 
powerful  jnfi.ue-.nco  on  this  development..  If  a  single  class 
in  a  nation  lingers  behind  tho  rest,  tho  cause  thereof  will 
commonly  bo  found  in  somo  outward  hindemnee.  They 
movo  in  a  resisting  medium,  and  therefore  with  ubated 
speed.  Ho  one  expects  the  same  progress  from  a  Russian 
serf  and  a  free  man  of  Now  England.  I  do  not  deny  that 
in  tho  case  of  soma  mon  personal  will  is  doubt-leas  t’;io  dis¬ 
turbing  force.  I  am  not  now  to  go  beyond  that  fact,  and 
inquire  how  tho  will  became  os  it  is.  flere  is  a.  man  who, 
from  whatever  cause,  is  bodily  ill-boni,  with  defective 
organs.  Ho  stops  in  the  animal  period ;  is  incapable  of 
any  conskhr  ruble  degree  of  development,  intellectual, 
moral,  or  religious.  The  defect  is  in  his  body.  Others 
disturbed  by  more  occult  causes  do  not  attain  their  proper 
growth.  This  man  wishes  to  stop  in  his  savage  period,  bn 
would  be  a  freebooter,  a  privateer  against  society,  having 
universal  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  a  perpetual  Aral), 
his  nilo  is  to  get  what  ho  can,  m  ho  will  and  whore  he 
pleases,  to  keep  what  be  gets.  Another  stops  at  tho  bar¬ 
barous  ago.  Ho  is  hay  and  will  not  work,  others  must 
bear  his  share  of  the  general  burden  of  mankind.  Ho 
claims  letters  patent  to  make  all  men  servo  him.  He  is 
not  only  indolent,  const itutionally  busy,  but  lossy,  con¬ 
sciously  and  wilfully  idle.  Ho  will  not  work,  but  in  one 
form  or  another  will  beg  or  steal.  Yet  a  fourth  stop  in 
tho  half-civilised  period.  Ho  will  work,  with  his  hands, 
but  no  more.  Ho  cannot  discover ;  ho  will  net  study  to 
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loam  ;  ho  will  not  even  bo  taught  whit  has  beau,  invented 
and  taught  before.  None  rail  teach  him,  Tho  horse  is 
led  to  the  water,  or  tho  water  brought  to  the  horns  but 
the  beast  will  not  drink  "  Tho  idle  tool  is  whipped  at 
school/5  but  to  no  purpose.  He  is  always  on  oaf.  No 
college  or  tutor  monels  him,  Tho  wild  ass  will  go  out,  frees 
wild,  and  an  ass. 

Those  four,  tho  idiot,  tho  pirate,  tho  thief,  and  tho  clown, 
are  exceptional  men.  They  remain  tdMion&ry.  Mean¬ 
while,  mankind  advances,  continually,  but  not  with  an 
even  front.  Tho  human  race  moves  not  by  column  or 
line,  but  by  6c Helen  as  it  wove.  Wo  go  up  by  stairs,  not 
by  idopi®.  Now  comes  a  great  man,  of  far  ^reaching  and 
prospective  sight,  a  Moses,  and  he  tells  men  that  there  is 
a  land  of  promise,  which  they  have-  a  right  to  who  have 
skill  to  win  it.  Then  lesser  men,  the  Calebs  and  Joshuas, 
go  and  search  it  out,  bringing  kick  therefrom  now  wine 
in  tho  cluster  and  alluring  Next  troop#  of  pioneers 

advance,  yet  lessor  men ;  then  a  few  bold  men  who  loro 
adventure.  Then  comes  tho  array,  the  people  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  tho  priesthood  with  their  ark  of  the 
covenant  and  tho  tabernacle,  tho  title-deeds  of  tho  new 
land?  which  they  have  heard  of  but  not  seen.  At  hist 
there  cornea  the  mixed  multitude,  following  in  no  order, 
but  not  without  shouting  and  tumult,  men  trending  one 
another  under  foot,  cowards  looking  back  and  refusing  to 
march,  obi  mtm  dying  without  seeing  their  consolation.  If 
you  will  lie  down  on  tho  ground  and  take  tho  profile  of  a 
great  city,  and  aco  how  hill,  steeple,  dome,  tower,  the  roof 
of  the  tall  house,  gain  on  the  aky,  and  then  coma  whole 
streets  of  warehouses  and  shops,  then  common  dwellings, 
then  cheap,  low  tenemenU,  you  will  have  a  good  profile  of 
man's  march  to  gain  new  conquests  in  seiexm  art,  morals, 
religion,  and  general  development.  It  is  in  tho  family, 
a  bright  boy  shooting  before  all  tho  rat,  and  taking  the 
thunder  out  of  tho  adverse 'cloud  for  his  brothers  and 
rasters,  who  fallow  and  grow  rich  with  unscathed  forehead. 
It  u  so  in  the  nation,  a  few  great  men  bearing  the  brunt 
of  tho  storm,  and  wading  through  tho  surges  to  mi  their 
weaker  brothel’s,  scrumung  and  struggling,  with  dry  feet, 
in  safety,  on  the  tirm  land  of  science  or  religion,.  It  is 
so  in  tho  world,  a  tell  nation  achieving  art,  science,  law, 
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morale,  religion,  and  by  the  fact  revealing  their  beauty  to 
the  barbarian  race. 

In  all  departments  of  human  concern  there  axe  such 
■pioaconi  for ‘the  family,  tha  nation,  or  mankind.  It  is 
instructive  ;o  study  this  law  of  human  progress,  to  see  the 
Do  Gtmms  and  Columbuses,  aspiring  men  who  dream  of 
iritis  to  como  and  load  the  perilous  van ;  to  see  the  Tca- 
puocb,  the  Corterc*,  the  Pisanos,  who  get  rank  and  fame  by 
following  in  their  track;  to  aoancxv  the  merchant  adven¬ 
turers,  soldiers,  sutlers,  and  tlio  like,  who  make  money  out 
of  the  new  conquest,  whUethe  gr&kt  discoverers  had  for 
meet  reward  the  joy  of  their  gonitis,  the  nobleness  of  their 
work,  a  sight  of  the  srorlira  future  welfare-  from  the 
prophet’s  mountain—*  hsrdlife,  a  had  naia*,  and  a  grave 
unknown.  -  - 

Mow,  while  there  aw,  those  men  in  the  van  of  society, 
who  aspire  ai  more,  chidingaml  taxing  mankind  with 
idleness,  cowardice,  and  even  sin,  there  are  yet  those  others 
who  loiter  on  the  wav,  from  weakness  or  wilfuiness,  re¬ 
fusing  to  advance — idlers,  cowards,  rinnew.  If  born  in 
the  wr,  afar  from  civilisation,  they  are  left  to  die— the 
savage®,  the  inferior  races,  the  perishing  classes  of  the 
world.  If  born  in  the  centra  of  civilisation,  for  a  while 
they  impede  the  march  by  actively  hindering  others,  by 
standing  in  their  way,- or, by  plundering  the  rest — the 
'  dangerous  class**  of  society. ,  They  too  am  slain  and 
trodden  under  foot  of  men,  *->d  likow&t  parish. 

In  moot  large  CatniHea  there  is  a  bad  boy,  a  biack  sheep 
in  the  flock,  an  Ishmael  whom  Abraham  will  drive  out 
into  the  wilderness,  to  meet  ifit  angel  if  he  can  And  one. 
Thai  story  of  linger  and.hor  son  is  very  old,  but  verified 
anew*  each  year  m  families  and  nations.  So  in  society 
there  are  criminals  who  do' not  keep  up  with  the  mural 
advance  of  the  maas,  stragglers  from  the  march,  whom 
society  twain  as  Abraham  .hsi (hose-bom  boy,  but  sending 
them  off  with  no  loaf  or  aloft,  of  water,  not  even  a  blessing, 
but  a  cum;  sending  them '‘olf  ns  Cain  went,  with  a  bid 
.name  and  a  mark  on  their  If  teheed !  So  in  the  world 
-those  V/q  inferior  nations,  savage,  barbarous,  haU’-olrilisod  \ 
game  aris  inferior  in  nature,  some  perhaps  only  behind  us  in 
development;  on  a  lower  form  in  the  great  school  of  Pro- 
ridence— Mftgroea,  Indians,  Mexicans.  Irish,  and  the  like, 
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whom  the  world  treats  as  Iahmnel  and  the  OHbeonites  got 
treated.:  now  thoir  land  is  stolon  from  them  in  war ;  their 
children,  or  thoir  persons,  arc  annexed  to  the  strong  aa 
slaves.  The  civilized  continually  preys  on  the  savage, 
rc-apnoxing  their  territory  and  stealing  thoir  persona — 
owning  them  or  claiming  their  work*  Esau  is  rough  and 
hungry,  Jacob  smooth  and  well  fed*  The  smooth  man 
overreaches  tho  rough  ;  buys  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage;  takes  the  ground  from  xmderaeath  his  feet, 
thereby  supplanting  his  brother.  So  tho  elder  serves  tho 
younger,  and  the  fresh  civilization,  strong,  and  sometimes 
it  may  be  wicked  also,  overmasters  tho  ruder  ago  that 
is  contented  to  stop.  The  young  man  now  a  Imrbari&n 
will  come  up  one  day  and  take  all  our  places,  making 
us  seem  ridiculous,  nothing  but  timid  conservative® ! 

Ail  these  three,  tho  reputed  posts  of  tho  family,  society, 
and  the  world,  are  but  loiterers  from  tho  march,  bad  boys, 
or  dull  ones.  Criminals  are  n  class  of  such;  savage®  are 
nation®  thereof — classes  or  nations  that  for  some  cause  do 
not  keep  up  with  the  movement  of  mankind-  The  samo 
human  nature  is  in  us  all,  only  there  it  is  not  so  highly 
developed.  Yet  the  bad  boy,  who  to-day  is  a  curse  to  tho 
mother  that  bore  him,  would  perhaps  have  been  accounted, 
brave  and  good  in  tho  days  of  tho  Conqueror;  the  danger¬ 
ous  chum  might  have  fought  in  tho  Crusades,  and  been 
reckoned  soldiers  of  tho  Lord  whose  chance  for  heaven  was 
most  auspicious.  The  savage  nations  would,  huve  been 
taoughfc  civilized  in  the  days  when  u  there  was  no  imrith. 
in  laniol-*' 

David  would  make  a  sorry  figure  among  tho  present 
kings  of  Europe  and  Abraham  would  bo  judged  of  by 
a  standard  not  known  in  his  tima.  There  have  'been 
many  centuries  in  which  the  pirate,  tho  land-robber,  and 
tho  murderer  wore  thought  tho  greatest  of  man. 

Now  it  becomes  a  boko  us  question,  What  shall  bo  done 
for  these  stragglers,  or  even  with  them  f :  It  is  sometimes 
a  terrible  question  to  .tho  father  mid  inothor  what  they, 
shall  do  for  their  reprobate  son  who  is  an  offence  to  tho 
neighbourhood,  a  shame,  a  reproach,  and,:  a  heart-burni  ng 
to  them.  It  is  a  sad  question  to  society,  What  sliall  bo 
done  with  the  criminal® — thieves,  houWbmtkem,  pirates, 
murderers?  It  is  a  serious  question  to  the  world,  Wbsi 
v.oi..  yji.  '  ?  ' 
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i«  to  become  of  the  humbler  nations — Irish,  Mexicans, 
Millays,  Indians,  Negroes  ? 

In  the  world  and  in  society  the  question  is  answered  in 
about  the  same  way.  In  a  low  civilization,  tho  instinct  of 
seif-preservation  is  tho  strongest  of  all.  They  are  done 
with,  not  for;  tiro  done  away  with.  It  is  tho  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  answer : — The  inferior  nation  k  hewn  to  pieces,  tho 
strong  possess  their  lands,  their  cities,  their  cable,  their 
persons,  also,  if  they  will ;  tho  class  of  criminals  gets  the 
prophet’s  curso  :  the  two  bears,  tho  gaol  and  tho  gallows, 
eat  them  lip.  In  tho  family  alone  is  the  Christian  answer 
given;  tho  good  shepherd  goes  forth  to  seek  tho  one  sheep 
that  has  strayed  md  gone,  lost  upon  tho  mountains;  the 
father  goes  out  after  tho  poor  prodigal,  whom  the  swine’s 
moat  could  not  feed  nor  fill.*  Tho  world,  which  is  the 
society  of  nations,  and  society,  which  is  the  family  of 
classes,  still  Ixdong  rnainlv  to  tho  “old  dispensation.1'' 
heathen  or  Hebrew,  tho  period  of  force.  In  tho  family 
there  is  a  certain  instinctive  love  bindingtho  parent  to  the 
child,  and  therefore  a  certain  unity  of  action,  growing  out 
of  that  love.  Bo  the  father  feels  his  kinship  to  his  bov, 
though  a  reprobate;  looks  for  tho  causes  of  his  son's  fully 
or  sin,  und  strives  to  cure  him :  at  lend  to  do  something 
for  him,  not-  merely  with  him.  The  spirit  of  Christianity 
comes  into  tho  family,  but  the  recognition  nf  human  brother¬ 
hood  stops  mainly  there.  It  does  not  reach  throughout 
society  ;  it  has  little  influence  on  national  politics  or  inter¬ 
national  law — on  tho  affairs  of  the  world  taken  ns  a  whole. 
I  know  iho  idea  of  human  brotherhood  1ms  mote  influence 
now  than  hitherto  ;  I  think  in  New  England  it  has  a  wider 
scope,  a  higher  range,  and  works  with  more  power  than 
elsewhere.  Our  hearts  bleed  for  tho  starving  thousands  of 
Ireland,  whom  wo  only  read  of;  for  the  down- trodden  slave, 
though  of  another  race,  and  dyed  by  heaven  with  another 
hue ;  yes,  for  tho  savage  and  the  suffering  everywhere.  The 
hand  of  our  charity  goes  through  every  land.  If  there  is 
one  qualify  for  which 'tho  men  of  New  England  may  lx? 
proud,  it  is  this, — their  sympathy  with  suffering  man.  Still 
we  are  far  from  tho  Christian  ideal.  We  still  drive  out  of 
society  tlm  Ishmaols  and  Bsaus.  This  we  do  not  so  much 

*  Tius  aJJasknj  Utto  the  fblJwin.sj  j>*aca£«*  of  HcrsjUon?.  w’licr  were  met 
M  She  lessen  for  the  day : — httimb.  sir. ;  U  Kings,  it  -3—25 ;  ajnt  Lnke,  xv. 
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from  ill-will  as  want  of  thought,  but  thereby  wo  loeso  tho 
strength  of  those  outcasts.  So  much  water  runs  over  the 
clam — wasted  and  wasting ! 

In  all  these  melancholy  eases  what  is  it  beat  to  do? 
what  shall  the  par-cuts  do  to  mend  their  dull  boy,  or  their 
wicked  one  ?  Thorn  arc?  two  methods  which  may  bo  tried. 
One  is  tho  method  of  force,  sometime?  referred  to  Solomon, 
and  recommended  by  the  maxim  “  Spare  not  tho  rod  and 
spoil  the  child.”  That  is  tho  Old  Testament  way,  11  Stripes 
arc  prepared  for  tho  fool’s  back.”  The  mischief  is,  they 
leave  it  no  wiser  than  they  found  it.  By  tho  law  of  tho 
Hebrews,  a  man  brought  bis  stubborn  and  rebellious  son 
before  the  magistrates  and  deposed :  “  This  our  .son  is 
stubborn  and  rebellious :  he  will  not  obey  our  voice.  Ho 
is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.”  Thereupon,  tho  men  of  the 
city  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  so  ”  put  away  tho  evil 
from  amongst  them  1”  That  wns  the  method  of  force.  It 
may  bruise  the  body ;  it  may  till  men  with  fear  it  may 
kill.  I  think  it  never  did  any  other  good.  It  belonged  to 
a  rude  and  bloody  age.  I  may  ask  intelligent  men  who 
have  tried  it,  and  I.  think  they  will  confer?  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  I  think  I  may  ask  intelligent  men  on  whom  it  has 
been  tried,  and  they  will  say,  “  It  was  a  mistake  on  my 
father’s  part,  but  a  curse  to  mo  1”  I  know  there  are 
exceptions  to  that  reply;  still  I  think  it  will  he  general. 
A  man  is  seldom  derated  by  an  appeal  to  low  motives ; 
always  by  addressing  what  is  high  and  manly  within  him. 
Is  fear  of  physical  pain  tho  highest  element  you  can  appeal 
to  in  a  child ;  the  most  effectual  ?  I  do  not  see  how  Satan 
can  bo  cast  out  by  Satan.  I  think  a  Saviour  never  tries 
it.  Yet  this  method  of  force  is  brief  and  compact.  It 
requires  no  patience,  no  thought,  no  wisdom  for  its  appli¬ 
cation,  and  but  a  moment's  time.  For  this  reason,  I  think, 
it  is  still  retained  in  some  families  and  many  schools,  to 
the  injury  alike  of  all  concerned.  Blows  and  violent  words 
arc  not  correction,  often  but  rn  adjournment  of  correction: 
sometimes  only  an  actual  confession  of  inability  to  correct. 

The  other  is  tho  method  of  love,  ami  of  wisdom  not  the 
less.  Force  may  hide,  and  even  silence  effects  for  a  time ; 
it  removes  not  the  real  causes  of  evil.  By  tho  method  of 
lovo  and  wisdom  tho  parents  remove  tho  causes  ;  they  do 
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not  kill  tho  demoniac,  they  cast  out  the  demon,  not  hr 
letting  in  Beelzebub,  tho  chief  devil,  but  by  the  finger  of 
God,  They  redress  the  child's  lolly  and  evil  birth  by  their 
own  wisdom  and  good  breeding.  The  day  drives  out  and 
off  tho  night. 

Sometimes  you  see  that  worthy  parents  have  a  weak 
and  sickly  child ,  feeble  in  body.  No  pains  are  too"  great 
for  them  to  tako  in  behalf  of  the  faint  and  feeble  one. 
What  self-denial  of  the  father ;  what  sacrifice  on  the 
mother’s  part !  Tho  best  of  medical  skill  is  procured;  the 
ten  derest  watching  is  not  spared.  No  outlay  of  money, 
time,  or  sacrifice,  is  thought  toe  much  to  save  the  child’s 
life ;  to  insure  a  firm  constitution  and  make  that  life  a 
blessing.  Tho  able-bodied  children  can  hike  cave  of  them¬ 
selves,  but  not  tho  weak.  So  the  affection  of  father  and 
mother  centres  on'  this  sickly  child.  By  extraordinary 
attention  the  feeble  becomes  strong;  the  deformed  is  trans¬ 
formed,  and  tho  grown  man,  strong  and  active,  blesses  }ii3 
mother  for  health  not  less  than  life. 

Bid  you  over  see  a  robin  attend  to  her  immature  and 
callow  child  which  some  heedless  or  wicked  boy  had  stolon 
from  tho  nest,  wounded,  and  loft,  on  the  ground,  half 
Bring;  left  to  perish?  Patiently  she  brings  food  and 
water,  gives  it  kind  nursing.  Tenderly  she  broods  over  it 
all  night  upon  tho  ground,  sheltering  its  tortured  body 
from  the  cold  air  of  night  and  morning’s  penetrating  dew. 
»She  perils  herself;  never  leaves  it — not  till  life  is  gone. 
That  is  nature ;  the  strong  protecting  the  feeble.  Human 
nature  may  pause  and  consider  tho  fowls  of  tho  air,  whence 
the  Greatest  once  drew  His  lessons.  Human  history,  spite 
of  all  its  tears  and  blood,  is  full  of  beauty  and  majestic 
worth.  But  it  shows  few  things  so  fair  as  tho  mother 
watching  thus  over  her  sickly  and  deformed  child,  feeding 
him  with  her  own  life.  What  if  slio  forewent  her  native 
instinct,  and  the  mother  raid,  “  By  boy  is  deformed,  a 
cripple — let  him  die?”  Where  would  bn  tho  more  hideous 
deformity  ? 

If  his  child  bo  dull,  slow-witted,  what  pains  will  a  good 
hither  take  to  instruct  him;  st;ll  more  if  ho  is  vicious, 
bom  with  a  low  organization,  with  had  propensities — 
what  admonitions  will  ho  administer ;  what  teachers  will 
he  consult;  what  expedients  will  he  try;  what  prayers 
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will  lie  not  pray  lor  hi?,  stubborn  and  rebellious  son ! 
Though,  ono  experiment  fail,  ho  tries  another,  and  then 
again,  reluctant  to  give  over.  Did  it  never  happen  to  one 
of  you  to  bo  such  n  child,  to  have  outgrown  that  rebellion 
anti  wickednes.*. ?  ’.Remember  the  pains  taken  with  you; 
remember  the  agony  your:  mother  felt;  the  shamo  that  bowed 
your  father's  head  so  oft  ,  and  brought  such  bitter  team  adown 
those  venerable  cheeks.  You  cannot  pay  for  that  agony, 
that-  shame,  nor  pay  the  hearts  which  burst  with  both — yet 
uttering  only  a  prayer  for  j’cm.  Pay  it  back,  then,  if  you 
can,  to  others  like  yourself,  stubborn  and  rabePioua  sous. 

Ilavo  none  of  you  ever  been  such  &  father  or  mother  ? 
You  know,  then,  the  sad  yearnings  of  heart  which  tried 
you.  The  world  condemned  you  and  your  wicked  child, 
and  said,  u  Let  the  elders  stone  1dm  with  stones.  The 
gallows  woiteth  for  its  own!”  Not  so  yon!  You  said: 
“Nay,  now,  wait  a  little.  Perchance  the  boy  will  mend. 
Come,  I  will  try  again.  Crush  him  not  utterly  and  a 
father’s  heart  besides!’*  The  metro  ho  was  wicked,  tho 
more  assiduous  were  you  for  his  recovery,  for  his  elevation. 
You  saw  that  ho  would  not  keep  up  with  tho  moral  march 
of  men ;  that  ho  was  a  barbarian,  a  savage, — yes,  almost  a 
beast  amongst  men.  You  saw  this ;  yes,  felt  it  too  as 
none  others  felt.  Yet  you  could  not  condemn  him  wholly 
and  without  hope.  Yon  saw  some  good  mixed  with  Ids  evil; 
some  causes  fer  the  evil  and  exciiisea  for  it  which  others 
were  blind  to.  Because  yon  mourned  most  you  pitied 
mast — all  from  tho  abundance  of  your  love.  Though  even 
in  your  highest  hour  of  prayer,  the  sad  conviction  camo 
that  work  or  prayer  was  all  in  vain — you  never  gave  him 
over  to  the  world's  reproach,  hut  interposed  your  fortune, 
character,  yes,  your  own  person,  to  take  the  blows  which 
the  severe  and  tyrannous  world  kept  laying  on.  At  last, 
if  ho  would  not  repent,  you  hid  him  away,  tho  best  you 
could,  from  tho  mocking  sight  of  other  men,  but  never 
shut  him  from  your  heart ;  never  from  remembrance  in 
your  deepest  prayers.  How  the  whole  family  #u  flora  for 
tho  prodigal  till  ho  returns.  When  he  comes  back,  you 
rejoice  over  one  recovered ‘olive- plant  more  than  over*  all 
the  trees  of  your  field  which  no  storm  has  ever  broke  or 
bowed.  How  you  went  forth  to  meet  him ;  with  what  joy 
rejoiced !  “  For  this  my  sou  was  lost  and  is  found,”  says 
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the  old  man  ;  “  ho  was  dead  and  in  dive  onco  more.  Let 
us  pray  and  bo  glad !  ”  With  what  a  serene  and  hallowed 
countcnanco  you  met  your  friends  and  neighbours,  as  their 
glad  hearts  smiled  tip  in  their  faces  when  the  prodigal 
camo  homo  from  riot  and  swino’s-bread,  a  now  man  safe 
and  sound !  Many  such  things:  have  I  seen,  and  hearts 
long  cold  grow  bright  and  warm  again,,  Towards  evening 
the  clouds  broke  asunder;  Simoon  saw  his  consolation, 
and  went  homo  in  sunlight  and  in,  peace. 

The  general  mult  of  this  treatment  in  tho  family  is, 
that  tho  dull  boy  loams  by  degrees,  learns  what  ho  is  fit 
for;  tho  straggler  joins  tho  troop,  and  keeps  step  with 
the  rest — nay,  sometimes  becomes  the  leader  of  tho  march ; 
tho  vicious  boy  is  corrected  ;  oven  the  faults  of  his  organ¬ 
ization  get  overcome,  not  suddenly,  hut  at  length..  Tho 
rejected  stone  finds  its  place  on  tho  wall,  and  its  use.  Such 
in  not  always  the  result.  Somo  will  not  ho  mended.  I  stop 
not  now  to  ask  the  cause,  Somo  will  not,  return,  though 
you  go  out  to  meet  them  a  great  way  off.  What  then  ? 
Will  you  refuse  to  go  ?  Can  you  wholly  abandon  a  friend 
or  n  child  who  thus  deserts  himself?  Is  ho  so  bad  that  he 
cannot  be  made  better  ?  Perhaps  it  is  so.  Can  you  not 
hindor  him  from  being  worse  ?  Are  you  so  good  that  you 
must  forsake  him  ?  Did  not  God  send  His  greatest, 
noblest,  purest  Son  to  seek  and  save  tho  lost  ?  send  Him 
to  call  sinners  to  repent  ?  When  sinners  slew  Him,  did 
God  forsake  mankind?  Not  one  of  those  sinners  did  His 
love  forget. 

Does  the  good  physician  spend  tho  niglii  in  feasting 
with  the  sound,  or  in  watching  with  tho  sick  ?  Nay, 
though  tho  sick  man  ho  past  all  hope,  ho  will  look  in  to 
soothe  affliction  which  ho  cannot  euro  ;  at  least  to  speak  a 
won!  of  friendly  cheer.  Tho  wiso  teacher  spends  most 
pains  with  backward  boys,  and  is  most  bountiful  himself 
where  Nature  seems  most  niggard  in  her  gifts.  What 
would  you  sav  if  n  teacher  refused  to  help  a  boy  because 
the  boy  was  sfow  to  learn  ;  because  ho  now  and  then  broke 
through  tho  rules?  What  if  tho  mother  said,  “My  boy 
is  a  sickly  dunce,  not  worth  the  pains  of  rearing.  Let  him 
die !  ”  What  if  tho  father  raid,  “  Ho  is  a  born  villain,  to 
be  bred  only  for  tho  gallows ;  what  use  to  toil  or  pray  for 
him  !  Let  the  hangman  take  my  son !  ” 
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Wha'c  shall  bo  done  for  criminals,  the  backward  children 
of  society,  who  rofuso  to  keep  up  with  tko  moral  or  legal 
advance  of  mankind  ?  They  arc  a  dangerous  class.  There 
nro  liircc  things  which  arc  sometimes  confounded :  there  is 
error,  an  unintentional  violation  of  a  natural  law.  Some¬ 
times  tins  comes  from  nbundorco  of  life  ana  energy ; 
sometimes  from  ignorance,  general  or  special ;  sometimes 
from  hcedlcssncss,  which  is  ignorance  for  tho  time.  Next, 
thero  is  crime,  tho  violation  of  a  human  statute.  Suppose 
tho  statute  also  represents  a  law  of  God;  tho  violation 
thereof  may  bo  tho  result  of  ignorance,  or  ^  design,  it 
may  como  from  a  bad  heart.  Then  it  beeo»  *  sin — tho 
wilful  violation  of  a  known  1  nv  of  God.  Th  :  '  jro  many 
errors  which  are  not  crimes;  and  the  best  men  often 
commit  them  innocently,  but  not  without  harm,  violating 
laws  of  tho  body  or  the  soul,  which  they  liavo  not  grown 
up  to  understand.  Thero  havo  been  many  crimes :  yes, 
conscious  violations  of  man's  law  which  were  not  sins,  but 
rather  a  keeping  of  God’s  law.  Thero  are  still  a  great 
many  sins  not  forbidden  by  any  human  statute,  not  consi¬ 
dered  as  crimes.  It  is  no  crime  to  go  and  fight  in  a  wicked 
war ;  nay,  it  is  thought  a  virtue.  It  was  a  crima  in  tho 
heroes  of  the  American  lie  volution  to  demand  the  unalien¬ 
able  rights  of  man — they  were  “  traitors”  who  did  it ;  a 
crime  in  Jesus  to  sum  up  tho  *'  Law  and  tho  Prophets’’  in 
one  word,  love;  He  was  reckoned  an  “infidel,”  gu>by  of 
blasphemy  against  Hoses !  Now,  to  punish  an  error  as  a 
crime,  a  crimo  as  a  sin,  leads  to  confusion  at  tho  first,  and 
to  much  worse  than  confusion  in  tho  end. 

But  thero  are  crimes  which  arc  a  violation  of  tho  eternal 
principles  of  justice.  It  is  of  such,  and  the  men  who 
commit  them,  that  I  cm  now  to  speak.  TVlmt  shall  bo  done 
for  tho  dangerous  classes,  fho  criminals? 

Tho  first  question  is,  'What  end  shall  we  t  *•  at  in 
dealing  with  them  ?  Tho  means  must  he  suited  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  end.  Wo  may  desiro  vengeance ;  then  the  hurt 
inflicted  on  tho  criminal  will  be  proportioned  to  the  loss  or 
hurt  sustained,  by  society.  A  man  1ms  stolen  my  goods, 
injured  my  person,  traduced  my  good  name,  sought  to  take 
my  life.  I  will  not  ask  for  tho  motive  of  his  deeds,  or  the 
cause  of  that  motive.  I  will  only  consider  my  own 
damage,  and  will  make  him  smart  for  that-.  I  will  use 
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violence — having  an  oyc  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
I  will  deliver  him  over  to  the  tormentors  till  my  vengeance 
is  satisfied.  If  he  slew  my  friend,  or  .sought  to  slay,  hut 
lacked  the  power,  as  I  have  the  ability,  I  will  kill  him  1 
This  desiro  of  vengeance,  of  paying  a  lmrt  with  a  hurt, 
has  still  very  much  influence  on  our  treatment  of  criminals. 
I  fear  it  is  still  the  chief  aim  of  our  penal  jurisprudence. 
When  vengeance  is  the  nim,  violence  is  the  most  suitable 
method ;  gaols  and  the  gallon's  most  appropriate  instru¬ 
ments  !  But  is  it  right  to  take  vengeance ;  for  mo  to  hurt 
a  man  to-day  solely  because  he  hurt  me  yesterday  ?  If  so, 
the  proof  of  that  right  must  bo  found  in  my  nature,  in 
tho  law  of  God ;  a  man  can  moke  a  statute,  God  only  n 
right  As  I  study  my  nature,  I  find  no  such  right ;  reason 
gives  me  none;  conscience  none;  religion  quite  ns  little. 
Doubtless  I  havo  a  right  to  defend  myself  by  all  manly 
means ;  to  protect  myself  for  tho  future  no  less  than  for  the 
present.  In  doing  that,  it  may  be  needful  that  I  should 
restrain,  and  in  restraining,  seize  and  hold,  and  in  holding 
incidentally  hurt  my  opponent.  But  I  cannot  see  what 
right  I  have  in  cold  blood  wilfully  to  hurt  a  man  because 
ho  once  hurt  me,  and  docs  not  intend  to  repeat  the  wrong. 
Do  I  look  to  tho  authority  of  the  greatest  of  man  ?  I 
find  no  allusion  to  such  a  right.  I  find  no  law  of  God 
which  allows  vengeance.  In  His  providence  I  find  justico 
everywhere  as  beautiful  as  certain  ;  but  vengeance  nowhere. 
I 'know  this  is  not  the  common  notion  entertained  of  God 
and  His  providence.  I  shudder  to  think  at  the  barbarism 
which  yet  prevails  under  the  guise  of  Christianity ;  the 
vengeance  wliich  is  sought  for  in  tho  name  of  God  ! 

The  nim  may  be  not  to  revenge  a  crime,  but  to  prevent 
it;  to  deter  the  offender  from  repeating  the  deed,  und 
others  from  tho  beginning  thereof.  In  all  modern  legisla¬ 
tion  tho  vindictive  spirit  is  slowlv  yielding  to  tho  design 
of  preventing  crime.  The  method  is  to  inflict  certain 
uniform  and  specific  penalties  for  each  offence,  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  damage  which  the  criminal  has  done ;  to 
make  the  punishment  so  certain,  so  severe,  or  so  infamous, 
that  tho  offender  shall  forbear  for  tho  future,  and  inuoccnt 
men  bo  deterred  from  crime.  But  have  we  a  right  to 
punish  a  man  for  the  example's  sake  ?  I  may  give  up  my 
life  to  save  a  thousand  lives,  or  one,  if  I  will.  But  society 
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lias  no  light  to  toko  it,  without  inv  consent,  to  save  the 
whole  human  nice  !  I  admit  that  society  has  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  over  my  property,  and  may  take  my  land 
for  a  street ;  may  destroy  my  house  to  save  tho  town ; 
perhaps  seize  on  my  store  of  provisions  in  time  of  famine. 
It  can  render  me  an  equivalent  for  those  things.  I  have 
not  the  same  lion  cn  any  portion  of  the  universe  as  on  my 
life,  my  person.  To  these  I  have  rights  which  none  can 
alienate  except  myself,  which  no  man  has  given,  which 
all  men  can  never  justly  take  away.  For  any  injustice 
wilfully  done  to  me,  the  human  race  can  render  me  no 
equivalent.  . 

I  know  society  claims  tho  right  of  eminent  domain  over 
person  and  life  not  less  than  over  house  and  land — to  take 
both  for  tho  Commonwealth.  I  deny  the  right — certainly 
it  has  never  been  shown.  Hence  to  me,  resting  on  tho 
broad  ground  of  natural  justice,  tho  law  of  God,  capital 
punishment  seems  wholly  inadmissible,  homicide  with  the 
pomp  and  formality  of  law.  It  is  a  relie  of  tho  old  bar¬ 
barism — paying  hurt  for  hurt.  No  one  will  contend  that 
it  is  inflicted  for  the  offender's  good.  For  the  good  of 
others,  I  contend  we  have  no  right  to  inflict  it  without  tho 
sufferer’s  consent.  To  nut  a  criminal  to  death  seems  to  mo 
as  foolish  as  for  tho  child  to  beat  tho  stool  it  has  stumbled 


over,  and  as  useless  too.  I  am  astonished  that  nations  with 
the  namu  of  Christian  ever  on  their  lips,  continue  to 
disgrace  themselves  by  killing  men,  formally  and  in  cold 
blood;  to  do  this  with  prayers — *f  Forgive  us  as  wo 
forgive  doing  it  in  the  name  of  God !  I  do  not  woi.Jor 
that  in  the  codes  of  nations,  Hebrew  or  heathen,  far  lower 
than  ourselves  in  civilization,  wo  should  find  laws  enforc¬ 
ing  this  punishment ;  laws  too,  enacted  in  the  name  of 
God.  But  it  fills  me  with  amazement  that  worthy  men  in 
these  days  should  go  back  to  such  sources  far  their  wisdom ; 
should  walk  dry-shod  through  the  Gospels,  and  seek  in 
records  of  a  barbarous  people  to  justify  this  atrocious  act  1 
Fumine,  pestilence,  war,  are  terrible  evils,  but  no  one  is  so 
dreadful  m  its  effects  as  the  general  prevalence  of  a  great 
theological  idea  that  is  false. 

It  makes  inc  shudder  to  recollect  that  out  of  tho  twenty- 
eight  States  of  this  Union,  twenty-seven  should  still  con¬ 
tinue  tho  gallows  {is  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  Christian 
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Government.  I  hopo  our  awn  Stole,  dignified  already  by 
so  mt\ uy  noblo  acts,  will  noon  rid  herself  of  the  stain.  Let 
u«  try  the  experiment  of  abolishing  this  penalty,  if  wo  will, 
for  twenty  years,' or  but  ten,  and  I  am  confident  we  shall 
never  return  to  that  punishment.  If  a  man  bo  incapable 
of  living  in  society,  so  ill-born  or  ill-bred  that  you  cannot 
euro  or  mend  him,  why,  hide  him  away  out  of  society.  Let 
him  do  no  harm,  but  treat  him  kindly,  not  like  a  wolf,  hut 
a  man.  Make  him  work,  to  bo  useful  to  himself,  to  society, 
but  do  not  kill  him.  Or  if  you  do,  never  »ay  again, 
"  Forgive  its  our  trespasses  us  wo  forgive  those  that 
trespass  against  us.”  What  if  lie  should  take  you  at  your 
word  1  What  would  you  think  of  a  father  who  to-morrow 
should  take  the  Old  Testament  for  his  legal  warrant,  and 
bring  b's  son  beforo  your  mayor  and  aldermen,  because  ho 
am  ”  stubborn  and  rebellious,  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton,” 
and  they  should  stone  him  to  death  in  front  of  the  City 
Hall  ?  But  there  is  quite  as  good  a  warrant  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  that  as  for  hanging  a  man.  The  law  is 
referred  to  Jehovah  ns  its  author.  How  much  better  is  it 
to  choke  the  life  out  of  a  man  behind  the  prison  wall  P  Is 
not  society  the  father  of  us  all,  our  protector  and  defender  ? 
Hanging  i«  vengeance;  nothing  but  vengeance.  I  can 
readily  conceive  of  that  great  Son  of  man,  whom  the  loyal 
world  so  readily  adores,  performing  all  needful  human  works 
with  maul}*  dignity.  Artists  ouco  loved  to  paint  the 
Saviour  in  tho  lowly  toil  of  lowly  men,  His  garments 
covered  with  tho  dust  of  common  life ;  His  soul  sullied  by 
no  pollution.  But  paint  Him  to  your  fancy  as  an  executioner; 
legally  killing  a  man ;  the  halter  in  His  bunds,  banging 
Judas  for  high  treason  !  You  see  tho  relation  which  that 
punishment  boars  to  Christianity.  Yet  what  was  un- 
Christian  in  Jems,  does  not  become  Christian  in  the  sheriff. 
Wo  call  ourselves  Christians ;  we  often  repeat  the  name, 
the  words  of  Christ, — but  His  prayer?  oh,  no — not  that. 

There  are  now  in  this  land,  I  think,  sixteen  men  under 
sentence  of  death  ;  sixteen  men  to  be  hanged  till  they  are 
dead  !  Is  there  not  in  tho  nation  skill  to  heal  these  men  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  so.  I  lmvo  known  hearts  which  seemed  to 
me  cold  stones,  no  hard,  so  dry.  Ho  kindly  steel  had 
alchemy  to  win  a  spark  from  them.  Yet  their  owners 
went  about  the  (streets  and  smiled  their  hollow  smiles ;  the 
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ghastly  brother  cast  his  shadow  in  the  sun,  or  wrapped  his 
cloak  about  him  in  the  wintry  hour,  and  still  the  world 
went  on  though  tho  worst  of  men  remained  unhanged. 
Perhaps  you  cannot  euro  these  men  ! — is  there  not  power 
enough  to  ke&p  them  from  doing  harm  ;  to  make  them 
useful  ?  Shame  on  us  that  wo  know  no  better  than  thus 
to  pour  out  life  upon  the  dust,  and  then  with  reeking 
hands  turn  to  tho  poor  and  weak,  and  sav,  “  Yo  shall  not 
kill.” 

But  if  tho  prevention  of  crime  ho  tho  design  of  the 
punishment,  then  wo  must  not  only  seek  to  hinder  the 
innocent  from  vice,  but  wo  must  reform  tho  criminal.  Do 
our  methods  of  punishment  effect  that  object  ?  During 
tho  past  year  wo  have  committed  to  the  various  prisons  in 
Massachusetts  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
persons  for  crime.  How  many  of  them  will  bo  reformed  and 
cured  by  this  treatment,  and  so  live  honest  and  useful  lives 
hereafter?  1  think  very  few.  Tho  facts  show  that  a 
great  many  criminals  arc  never  reformed  by  their  punish¬ 
ment.  Thus  in  France,  taking  tho  average  of  four  years, 
it  seems  that  twenty-two  out  of  each  hundred  criminals 
were  punished  oftener  than  once ;  in  Scotland,  thirty-six 
out  of  tho  hundred.  Of  the  seventy-eight  received  at 
your  State's  prison  tho  last  year — seventeen  have  been  sent 
to  that  very  prison  before.  How  many  of  them  have  been 
tenants  of  other  institutions,  I  know  not ;  hut  as  only 
twenty-three  of  the  seventy-eight  nro  natives  of  this  State, 
it  is  plain  that  many,  under  other  names,  may  have  been 
confined  in  gaol  before.  Yet  of  these  seventy-eight,  ton 
are  less  than  twenty  years  old.*  Of  thirty-five  men  sent  from 
Boston  to  tho  State's  prison  in  quo  year,  fourteen  had  been 
there  before.  More  than  half  tho  inmates  of  tho  House 
of  Correction  in  this  city  arcs  punished  oftener  than  once ! 
Theso  facts  show  that  if  wo  aim  at  tho  reformation  of  the 
offender,  wo  fail  most  signally.  Yet  overy  criminal  not 
reformed  lives  mainly  at  tho  charge  of  society ;  and  lives, 
too,  in  tho  most  costly  way,  for  tho  articles  ho  steals  have 
seldom  tho  same  value  to  him  as  to  the  lawful  owner. 

It  seems  to  no  that  our  whole  method  of  punishing 
crimes  is  a  false  one ;  that  but  little  good  comes  of  it,  or 


*  Bee  other  {statistic.#,  in  8<r.mn  of  th<  Piri  thing  Cl<t tm,  pp.  4S,  47. 
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can  com®.  Wo  beat  tho  stool  which  we  have  stumbled 
over.  Wo  punish  a  mm  in  proportion  to  the  loss  or  the? 
fear  of  society ;  not  in  proportion  to  the  offender's  state 
of  mind;  not  with  a  careful  desire  to  improve  that  state 
of  mind.  This  is  wise,  if  vengeance  be  the  aim ;  if  re¬ 
formation,  it  seems  shear  folly.  I  know  our  present 
method  is  the  result  of  six  thousand  years’  experience  of 
mankind ;  I  know  how  eacy  it  is  to  find  fault. — how  diffi¬ 
cult  to  devise  a  better  mode.  Still,  the  facts  are  so  phiim 
that  one  with  half  on  eye  cannot  fail  to  sc©  the  falseness  of 
tho  present  methods.  To  remove  tho  evil,  we  must  remove 
its  cause,. — so  kt  us  look  a  little  into  this  matter',  and  aeo 
from  what  quarter  our  criminals  proceed. 

Hero  aye  two  clashes. 

I.  There  are  the  foes  of  society  ;  men  that  tire  criminals 
in  soul,  bom  criminals,  who  have  a  bad  nature.  The 
cause  of  their  crime  therefore  is  to  be  found  in  their  nature 
itself, — in  their  organization,  if  you  will.  All  experience 
shows  that  some  men  are  bom  with  a  depraved  organiza¬ 
tion,  an  excess  of  animat  passions,  or  a  deficiency  of  other 
powers  to  balance  them. 

II.  There  arc  the  victims  of  society  ;  men  that  become 
criminals  by  circumstances,  made  criminals,  not  born ; 
men  who  become  criminals,  not  so  much  from  strength  of 
evil  in  their  soul,  or  excess  of  evil  projjcnsitie*  in  their 
organization,  os  from  strength  of  evil  in  their  circum¬ 
stances.  I  do  not  say  that  a  man’s  character  is  wholly 
determined  by  tho  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
but  alt  experience  shows  that  circumstances,  such  ns  ex¬ 
posure  in  youth  to  good  men  or  bad  men,  education,  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  and  religious,  or  neglect  thereof,  entire  or 
partial,  have  n  vast  influence  in  forming  the  character  of 
men,  especially  of  men  not  well  endowed  by  nature. 

Now  the  criminals  in  soul  nro  the  most  dangerous  of 
men,  the  bom  foes  of  society.  I  will  not  at  this  moment 
undertake  to  go  behind  their  organization,  and  ask,  "  How 
comes  it  that  they  nro  so  ill-born  ?”  I  stop  now  at  that 
fact.  Tho  cause  of  their  crime  is  in  their  bodily  com*. it u- 
tion  itself.  This  is  always  a  small  class.  There  nro  in 
New  England  perhaps  five  hundred  men  bom  blind  or 
deaf.  Apart  from  the  idiots,  I  think  there  arc  not  half  so 
many  who  by  nature  and  bodily  constitution  are  incapable 
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of  attaining-  the  average  morality  of  the  moo  at  this  day  ; 
not  so  many  born  foes  of  society  os  are  bom  blind  or 
deaf. 

The  criminals  from  circumstances  become  what  they  are 
by  the  action  of  causes  which  may  bo  ascertained,  guarded 
against,  mitigated,  and  at  Inst  overcome  and  removed. 
These  men  are  bom  of  poor  parent.*,  and  find  it  difficult  to 
satisfy  the  natural  wants  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
They  got  little  culture,  intellectual  or  moral.  The  school- 
house  is  open,  but  the  parent  does  not  send  tha  children, 
he  wants  their  services, — to  beg  for  him,  perhaps  to  steal,  it 
may  be  to  do  little  services  which  lie  within  their  power. 
Besides,  the  child  must  he  ill-clad,  and  so  a  mark  is  set  on 
him.  The  boy  of  the  perishing  classes,  with  but  common 
endowments,  cannot,  learn  at  school  as  ono  of  the  thrifty  or 
abounding  class.  Then  ho  receives  no  stimulus  at  homo  ; 
there  everything  discourages  his  attempt®.  He  cannot 
share  the  pleasure  and  sport  of  his  Youthful  fellows.  His 
dress,  his  uncleanly  habits,  ihe  result  of  misery,  forbid  all 
that.  So  the  children  of  the  perishing  herd  together, 
ignorant,  ill-fed,  and  miserably  clad.  You  do  not  find  the 
nous  of  this  class  in  your  colleges,  in  vour  high  schools, 
where  all  is  free  for  the  people;  few  even  in  the  grammar- 
schools  ;  few  in  tho  churches.  Though  bom  into  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  after  Christ,  they  grow  up  almost  in  the 
barbarism  of  the  nineteenth  century  before  Him.  Children 
that  are  blind  and  deaf,  though  born  with  a  superior 
organization,  if  left  to  themselves,  become  only  savages, 
little  more  than  animals.  What  arc  we  to  expect  of 
children,  born  indeed  with  eyes  and  ears,  but  yet  shut  out 
from  tho  culture  of  the  ago  they  live  in  ?  lu  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  a  city,  in  the  midst  of  its  intenser  life,  what  wonder 
that  they  associate  with  crime,  that  tho  moral  instinct, 
battled  and  cheated  of  it®  due,  become®  so  powerless  in  tho 
boy  or  girl ;  what  wonder  that  reason  never  gets  developed 
there,  nor  conscience,  nor  that  blessed  religious  sense  learns 
ever  to  assert  its  power  ?  Think  of  tho  temptations  that 
beset  tho  boy ;  those  yet  more  revolting  which  address  tho 
other  sox.  Opportunities  for  crime  continually  offer.  Want 
impels,  desire  leagues  with  opportunity,  and  the  result  wo 
know.  Add  to  oil  this  tho  curse  that  creates  so  much 
disease,  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  so  perpetually  beget® 
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crime ;  I  mean  intemperance !  That  is  almost,  the  only 
pleasure  of  the  perishing  class.  What  recognised  annnse- 
meat  have  they  hut  this,  of  drinking  themselves  drunk  ? 
Do  you  wonder  at  this  ?  with  no  nir,  nor  light,  nor  water, 
with  scanty  food  and  a  miserable  dress,  with  no  culture, 
living  in  a  cellar  or  a  garret,  crowded,  stifling,  mid  offen¬ 
sive.  even  to  the  rudest  sense,  do  you  wonder  that  man  or 
woman  seeks  a  brief  vacation  of  misery  in  tho  dram-shop, 
and  in  its  drunkenness  ?  I  wonder  not  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  how  many  of  you  would  have  done  better  ?  To 
suffer  continually  from  lack  of  what  is  needful  for  tho 
natural  bodily  wants  of  food,  of  shelter,  of  warmth,  that 
suffering  is  misery.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  there  arc 
always  m  this  city  thousands  of  persons  who  smart  under 
that  miser)'.  They  are  indeed  a  perishing  class. 

Almost  nil  our  criminals,  victims  and  foes,  come  from 
this  portion  of  society.  Most  of  those  bom  with  an 
organization  that  is  predisposed  to  crimes  arc  bom  there. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  unavoidably  violated  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation.  Unnatural  results  must  follow.  The 
misfortunes  of  tho  father  arc  visited  on  his  miserable  child. 
Cows  and  sheep  degenerate  when  tho  demands  of  nature 
are  not  met,  and  men  degenerate  not  less.  Only  tho  low, 
animal  instincts,  those  of  self-defence  and  self-perpetuation, 
get  developed;  these  with  preternatural  force.  The  animal 
man  wakes,  becomes  brutish,  while  the  spiritual  element 
sleeps  within  him.  Unavoidably,  then,  tho  perishing  is 
mother  of  tho  dangerous  class. 

I  deny  not  that  a  portion  of  criminals  come  from  other 
sources,  but  at  least  nine-tenths  thereof  proceed  from  this 
quarter.  Of  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen  criminals  punished  in  "Prance, 
from  1825  to  1830,  more  than  half  were  wholly  unable 
even  to  read,  and  had  been  brought  up  subject  to  no  family 
affections.  Out  of  seventy  criminals  in  ono  prison  at 
Glasgow  who  wero  under  eighteen,  fifty  were  orphans 
having  lost  one  or  both  parents,  and  nearly  all  tne  rest 
had  parents  of  bad  character  anu  reputation.  Taking  all 
the  criminals  in  England  and  Wales  in  1841,  there  were 
not  eight  in  a  hundred  that  could  read  and  write  well.  In 
our  country,  where  everybody  gets  a  mouthful  of  educa¬ 
tion,  though  scarce  any  one  a  full  meal,  tho  result  is  a  little 
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different.  Thus  of  tho  seven  hundred  and  ninety  prisoners 
in  the  Mount  Pleasant  Stated  Prison,  in  Kow  York,  one 
hundred,  it  i»  said,  could  read  and  understand.  Yet  of  all 
our  criminals  only  a  Tory  small  proportion  have  been  in  a 
condition  to  obtain  the  average  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  of  our  times. 

•  Our  present  mode  of  treating  criminals  does  no  good  to 
this  class  of  men,  these  victims  of  circumstances.  I  do  not 
know  that  their  impro\ement  is  even  contemplated.  Wo 
do  not  ask  what  causes  made  this  man  a  criminal,  and  then 
set  ourselves  to  remove  those  causes.  "Wo  levk  only  at  the 
crime ;  so  wo  punish  practically  a  man  because  he  had  a 
wicked  father;  because  his  education  was  neglected,  and 
he  exposed  to  tho  baneful  influence  of  unholy  men.  Tt 
the  main  we  treat  all  criminals  aliko  if  guilt v  of  tho  same 
ofleace,  though  the  same  ucfc  denotes  very  different  degrees 
of  culpability  in  the  different  men,  and  the  same  punish* 
ment  is  attended  with  quite  opposite  results.  Tv  o  men 
commit  similar  crimes,  wo  sentence  them  both  to  ri;o  Steto 
Prison  for  ten  years.  At  tho  expiration  of  ono  year  let  us 
suppose  that  ono  man  has  thoroughly  reformed,  and  has 
made  strict  and  solemn  resolutions  to  pursue  an  honest 
and  useful  life.  I  do  not  say  such  a  result  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  such  treatment;  still  it  is  possible,  and  I 
think  has  happened,  perhaps  many  timet.  Wo  do  not 
discharge  tho  man ;  wo  care  nothing  for  his  penitence ; 
nothing  for  his  improvement;  wo  keep  him.  n»nu  years 
more.  That  is  an  injustice  to  him ;  wo  have  robbed  him 
of  nine  years  cf  timo  which  ho  might  have  converted  into 
life.  It  is  unjust  also  to  society,  which  needs  the  presence 
and  the  labour  of  all  that  can  serve.  The  mau  has  been  a 
hurdcu  to  himself  and  to  us.  Suppose  at  the  expiration  of 
his  ton  years  tho  other  man  is  not  reformed  at  all;  this 
result,  l"fear,  happens  in  tho  great  majority  of  cases,  lie 
is  no  better  for  what  ho  has  suffered;  wo  know  that  he 
will  return  to  his  career  of  crime,  with  now  energy  and 
with  oven  malice.  Still  ho  is  discharged.  This  is  unjust 
to  him,  for  he  cannot  bear  tho  fresh  exposure  to  circum¬ 
stances  which  corrupted  him  at  first,  and  ho  will  fall  lower 
still.  It  is  unjust  to  society,  for  tho  property  tuid  the 
persons  of  all  aro  exposed  to  his  passions  jiut  as  much  ns 
before.  Ho  feels  indignant  as  if  ho  had  suffered  a  wrong. 
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He  says,  “Society  has  taken  vengeance  on  me,  when  X  was 
to  bo  pitied  more  than  blamed.  How  I  will  have  my  turn. 
They  will  not  allow  me  to  livo  by  honest  toil.  I  will  learn 
their  lesson.  T  will  plunder  their  wealth,  their  roof  shall 
bhm!”  Ho  will  live  at  the  expense  of  society,  and  in 
the  wav  least  profitable  and  most  costly  to  mankind.  This 
idle  savage  will  levy  destructive  contributions  on  the  rich, 
the  thrifty,  and  the  industrious.  Yes,  he  will  help  teach 
others  the  wickedness  which  himself  once,  and  perhaps 
unavoidably  learned.  So  in  the  very  bosom,  of  society 
thero  is  a  horde  of  marauders  waging  perpetual  war 
against  mankind. 

Do  not  say  my  sympathies  are  with  the  wicked,  not  tho 
industrious  and  "good.*  It  is  not  so.  My  sympathies  are 
not  confined  to  one  class,  honourable  or  despised.  But  it 
seems  to  mo  this  wholo  method  of  keeping  a  criminal  a 
definite  time  and  then  discharging  him,  whether  made 
better  or  worse,  is  a  mistake.  Certainly  it  is  so  if  wo  aim 
at  his  reformation.  What  if  a  shepherd  made  it  a  rule  to 
look  one  hoar  for  each  lost  sheep,  and  then  return  with  or 
without  the  wanderer  ?  What  if  a  smith  decreed  that  one 
hour  and  no  more  should  be  spent  in  shooing  a  horse,  and 
so  worked  that  time  on  each,  though  half  that  time  were 
enough — or  sent  home  the  beast  with  but  three  shoes,  or 
two,  or  one,  because  the  hour  passed  by  ?  What  if  tho 
physicians  decreed,  that  oil  men.  sick  of  some  contagious 
disease  should  spend  six  weeks  in  the  hospital,  then,  if  tlio 
patient  were  found  well  the  next  day  after  admission,  still 
kept  him  the  other  forty ;  or,  if  not  mended  at  the  last  dnv, 
sent  him  out  sick  to  the  world  ?  Such  a  course  would  bo 
less  unjust,  less  inhuman,  only  the  wrong  is  more  obvious. 

To  aggravate  the  matter  still  more,  wo  have  made  the 
punishment  more  infamous  than  the  crime.  A  man  may 
commit  great  crimes  which  indicate  deep  depravity ;  may 
escape  the  legal  punishment  thereof,  by  gold,  by  flight,  by 
further  crimes,  and  yet  hold  up  his  head  unblushing  and 
unrepentant  amongst  mankind.  Let  him  commit  a  small 
crime,  which  shall  involve  no  moral  guilt,  and  be  legally 
punished — who  respects  liim  again  ?  What  years  of  noble 
life  are  deemed  enough  to  wipe  the  stain  out  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion  ?  Nay,  his  children  after  him,  to  the  third  genera¬ 
tion,  must  bear  tho  curse ! 
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The  evil  does  not  stop  with  tho  infamy.  A  guilty  man 
has  served,  out  his  time.  He  is  thoroughly  resolved  on 
industry  and  a  moral  life.  Perhaps  ho  has  not  learned 
that  crirao  is  wrong,  but  found  it  unprofitable.  He  will 
live  away  from  the  circumstances  which  before  led  him  to 
crime.  Ho  comes  out  of  prison,  and  tho  gaol-mark  is  on 
him.  Ho  now  suffers  the  severestpart  of  hia  punishment. 
Friends  and  relations  shun  him.  Ho  is  doomed  and  solitary 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  Honest  men  will  seldom  em¬ 
ploy  him.  The  thriving  class  look  on  him  with  shuddering 
pity;  tho  abounding  loathe  tho  convict’s  touch.  Ho  is 
driven  among  tho  dangerous  and  tho  perishing ;  they  open 
their  arms  and  offer  him  their  destructive  sympathy.  They 
minister  to  his  wants ;  they  exaggerate  his  wrong*. ;  they 
nourish  his  indication.  His  direction  is  no  longer  in  his 
own  hands.  His  good  resolutions — ho  knows  thoy  were 
good,  hut  only  impossible.  Ho  looks  back,  and  sees  nothing 
but  crime  and  tho  vengeance  society  takes  for  tho  crime. 
Ho  looks  around,  and  tho  world  scorns  thrusting  at  him 
from  all  quarters.  Ho  looks  forward,  and  what  p  n- 
spect  is  thoro?  “  Hope  novGr  comes  that  comes  to  all.” 
lie  must  plungo  afresh  into  that  miry  pit,  which  at  last  is 
sure  to  swallow  him  up.  Ho  plunges  anew,  and  the  gaol 
awaits  him;  again;  deeper  yet;  tho  gallows  alono  can 
swing  him  clear  from  that  pestilent  ditch.  But  ho  is  & 
man  and  a  brother,  our  companion  in  weakness.  With 
his  education,  exposure,  temptation,  outward  end  from 
within,  how  much  better  would  tho  best  of  you  become  ? 

No  hotter  result  is  to  bo  looked  for  from  such  a  course. 
Of  tho  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  persona 
in  tho  Stoic’s  Prison  of  Now  York,  four  hundred  have 
been  there  more  than  once.  In  five  years,  from  1841  to 
1847,  there  wore  punished  in  tho  House  of  Correction  in 
this  city,  fivo  thousand  seven .  hundred  and  forty-eight 
persons ;  of  these  three  thousand  ono  hundred  ana  forty- 
six  received  such  a  sentences  oftenor  than  once.  Yes,  in 
fivo  years,  three  hundred  and  thirteen  were  sent  thithor, 
each  ten  times  or  more !  How  many  found  a  placo  in 
other  gaols  I  know  not. 

What  if  fathers  treated  dull  or  vicious  boys  in  this  man¬ 
ner  at  home — making  them  infamous  for  too  first  offence, 
or  the  first  dulness,  and  then  refusing  to  receive  them  back 
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again  P  Wliat  if  the  father  sent  out  his  son  with  had 
boys,  and  when  ho  erred  and  fell,  said,  “  You  did  mischief 
with  bad  boys  once ;  I  know  they  enticed  you.  I  knew 
you  wnre  feeble,  and  could  not  resist  their  seductions. 
But  I  shall  punish  you.  Do  as  well  as  you  please,  I  null 
not  forgivo  you.  If  you  err  again,  I  will  punish  you 
afresh.  If  vov  do  nover  so  well,  you  shall  bo  infamous  for 
over !”  What  if  a  public  teacher  never  took  back  to  col¬ 
lege  a  boy  who  onco  had  broke  tho  academic  law — but 
made  him  infamous  for  ever  ?  What  if  tho  physicians  had 
kept  a  patient  the  requisite  timo  in  tho  hospital,  and  dis¬ 
charged  him  as  wholly  cured,  but  bid  men  beware  of  him 
and  shun  him  for  over  ?  That  is  just  what  wo  aro  doing 
with  this  class  of  criminals;  not  intentionally,  not  con¬ 
sciously — but  doing  nono  tho  less ! 

Lei,  us  look  a  moment  moro  carefully,  though  I  havo 
already  touched  on  this  subject,  at  tho  proximate  causes  of 
orimo  in  this  class  of  men.  Tho  first  cause  is  obvious — 
poverty.  Most  of  the  criminals  aro  from  tho  lowest  ranks 
of  society.  If  you  distribute  men  into  threo  classes, —tho 
abounding,  tho  thriving,  tho  perishing, — you  will  find  tho 
inmates  of  your  prisons  come  almost  wholly  from  tho 
latter  class.  The  perishing  fill  the  sink  of  society,  and  tho 
dangerous  tho  sink  of  tho  perishing — for  in  that  “  lowest 
deep  ihcro  is  a  lower  depth.”  Of  three  thousand  ono 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  persons  confined  in  the  House  of 
Correction  in  this  c’ty,  ono  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  were  foreigners ;  of  tho  five  hundred  and  fifty 
sent  fr  m  this  city  in  five  years  to  tho  State’s  Prison,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  were  foreigners.  Of  fivo  hundred 
nnd  forty-seven  females  in  tho  prison  on  Blackwoll's  Island 
at  ono  time— five  hundred  and  nineteen  were  committed 
for  vagrancy women  with  no  capital  but  theii  person, 
with  no  friend,  no  shelter.  Examino  minutely,  you  shall 
find  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  criminals  come  from 
tho  perishing  class  ef  men.  There  all  cultivation, — intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  religious, — is  nt  the  lowest  ebb.  TJioy  are  a 
class  of  barbarians ;  yes,  of  savages,  living  in  tho  midst  of 
civilisation,  but  not  of  it.  Tho  fact,  that  most  criminal* 
come  from  this  class,  shows  that  tho  causes  of  the  crime  lie 
out  of  them  moro  than  in  them ;  that  they  are  victims 
of  society,  not  foes.  Tho  effect  of  property  in  elevating 
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and  moralizing  a  class  of  men  is  seldom,  appreciated. 
Historically  the  animal  man  comes  before  the  spiritual. 
Animal  wants  arc  imperious ;  they  must  be  supplied.  Tho 
lower  you  go  in  tho  social  scale,  tho  moro  is  man  subordi¬ 
nated  to  his  animal  appetites  and  demonized  by  them. 
Naturo  aims  to  preserve  the  individual  and  repeat  tho 
species — so  all  passions  relative  to  these  two  designs  aro 

Src-eminontly  powerful.  If  a  man  is  bom  into  tho  intenso 
fc  of  an  American  city,  and  grows  up,  having  no  contact 
with  tho  loftier  culturo  ■which  naturally  belongs  to  that  in¬ 
tense  life,  why  tho  man  becomes  mainly  an  animal,  all  tbo 
more  violent  for  tbo  atmosphere  he  breathes  in.  What 
shall  restrain  him  ?  He  has  not  tho  normal  check  of  reason, 
conscience,  religion, — these  sleep  in  tho  man ;  nor  tho  arti¬ 
ficial  and  conventional  check  of  honour,  of  manners.  Tho 
public  opinion  which  ho  bows  to  favours  obscenity,  drunk¬ 
enness,  and  violence.  Ho  is  doubly  a  savage.  His  wants 
cannot  be  legally  satisfied.  He  breaks  tbo  law,  the  law 
which  covers  property,  then  goes  on  to  higher  crimes. 

The  noxfc  cause  is  the  result  of  the  first — education  is 
neglected,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious.  Now  and 
thou  a  boy  in  whom  the  soul  of  genius  is  covered  with  the 
beggar’s  nigs,  struggles  through  tho  terrible  environment 
of  modern  poverty  to  die,  the  hero  of  misery,  in  tho 
attempt  at  education!  His  expiring  light  only  makes 
visible  the  darkness  out  of  which  it  shone.  Boys  bom  into 
this  condition  find  at  homo  nothing  to  aid  them,  nothing 
to  encourage  a  love  of  excellence,  or  a  taste  for  even  tho 
rudiments  of  learning.  What  is  unavoidably  the  lot  of 
such  ?  The  land  has  been  the  schoolmaster  of  the  human 
race,  but  the  perishing  class  scarce  sees  its  face.  Poverty 
brings  privations,  miser}',  and  that  a  deranged  state  of  the 
system  ;  then  unnatural  appetites  goad  and  bum  the  man. 
The  destruction  of  tho  poor  is  their  poverty.  They  era 
wrailth  about  them,  but  havo  none;  so  nono  of  what  it 
brings ;  neither  tho  cleanliness,  nor  health,  nor  self-respect, 
nor  cultivation  of  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul.  I  am  told 
that  no  Quaker  has  ever  been  confined  in  any  gaol  in  New 
England  for  any  real  crime.  Aro  tho  Quakers  bettor 
bom  than  other  men  ?  Nay,  but  they  aro  looked  after  in 
childhood.  Who  ever  saw  a  Quaker  in  an  almshouse? 
Not  a  fiftieth  part  of  tho  people  of  Now  York  aro  negroes, 
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yet  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  all  the  criminals  in  her  four 
State’s  prisons  are  men  of  colour.  These  facts  show  plainly 
the  causes  of  crime. 

It  is  ulmost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  temptations  of 
thu  perishing  class  in  our  great  cities.  In  Boston  at  this 
moment  there  are  more  than  four  hundred  boys  employed 
about  tho  various  bowling-alleys  of  the  city,  exposed  to  tho 
intemperance,  tho  coarseness,  the  general  corruption  of  tho 
men  who  mainly  frequent  those  places.  What  will  be 
their  fate  ?  Shall  I  speak  of  their  sisters ;  of  tho  education 
they  are  receiving ;  the  end  that  awaits  them  ?  Poverty 
brings  misery  with  its  family  of  vices. 

A  third  cause  of  crime  comes  with  tho  rest — intempe¬ 
rance,  the  destroying  angel  that  lays  waste  the  household 
of  the  poor.  In  our  country,  misery  in  a  healthy  man  is 
almost  proof  of  vice ;  but  tho  vice  may  belong  to  ono  alone, 
and  the  misery  it  brings  be  shared  by  tho  whole  family. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  perishing  class  arc  intemperate, 
and  a  great  majority  of  all  our  criminals. 

How,  our  present  method  is  wholly  inadequate  to  reform 
men  exposed  to  such  circumstances.  You  may  punish  tho 
man,  but  it  does  no  good.  You  can  seldom  frighten  men 
out  of  a  fever.  Can  you  frighten  them  from  crime,  when 
they  know  little  of  tho  internal  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong ;  when  all  tho  circumstances  about  them  impel 
to  crime  ?  Can  you  frighten  a  starving  girl  into  chastity  ? 
You  cannot  keep  men  from  lewdness,  theft,  and  violence, 
when  they  have  no  self-respect,  no  culture,  no  develop¬ 
ment  of  mind,  heart,  and  soul.  Tho  gaol  will  not  take  tho 
place  of  tho  church,  of  the  school-house,  of  home.  It  will 
not  remove  tho  causes  which  are  making  now  criminals. 
It  does  not  reform  tho  old  ones.  Shall  we  shut  men  in  a 
gaol,  and  when  there  treat  them  with  all  manner  of 
violence,  crush  out  tho  littlo  self-respect  yet  left,  give  them 
a  degrading  dress,  and  send  them  into’  the  world  cursed 
with  on  infamous  name,  and  all  that  because  they  were 
bom  in  the  low  places  of  society,  and  caught  tho  stain 
thereof?  Tho  gaol  does  not  alter  tiro  circumstances  which 
occasioned  the  crime,  and  till  these  causes  are  removed 
a  fresh  emp  will  spring  out  of  tho  festering  soil.  Some 
men  touch  dogs  and  horses  things  unnatural  to  these 
animals  •  they  use  violence  and  blows  as  their  instrument 
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of  instruction.  But  to  teach  man  what  is  conformable 
to  his  nature,  something  more  is  required. 

To  return  to  the  other  class,  who  aro  bora  criminals. 
Bare  confinement  in  tho  prison  alters  no  man’s  constitu¬ 
tional  tendencies  ;  it  can  no  more  correct  moral  or  mental 
weakness  or  obliquity,  than  it  can  correct  a  deficiency  of 
tho  organs  of  sensation.  You  oil  know  tho  former  treat¬ 
ment  of  men  bom  with  defective  or  deranged  intellectual 
faculties — of  madmen  and  fools.  Wo  still  pursue  tho  same 
course  towards  men  born  with  defective  or  deranged  moral 
faculties,  idiots  and  madmen  of  tv  more  melancholy  class, 
and  with  a  like  result. 

I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  find  fault,  and  how  difficult  to 
propose  a  better  way ;  how  easy  to  misunderstand  all  that 
I  have  i  id,  how  easy  to  misrepresent  it  all.  But  it  seems 
to  me  *  it  hitherto  we  have  set  out  wrong  in  this  under¬ 
taking  ;  have  gono  on  wrong,  and,  by  the  present  means, 
can  nover  remove  the  causes  of  crime,  nor  much  improve 
the  criminals  as  a  class.  Let  mo  modestly  set  down 
my  thoughts  on  this  subject,  in  hopes  that  other  men, 
wiser  and  more  practical,  will  find  out  a  way  yet  better 
still.  A  gaol,  as  a  mere  house  of  punishment  for  offenders, 
ought  to  have  no  place  in  an  enlightened  people.  It  ought 
to  be  a  moral  hospital  whero  the  offender  is  kept  till  ho  is 
cured.  That  his  crime  is  great  or  little,  is  comparatively 
of  but  small  concern.  It  is  wrong  to  detain  a  man  against 
Iris  will  after  he  is  cured  ;  wrong  to  send  him  out  before  ho 
is  cured,  for  ho  will  rob  and  corrupt  society,  and  at  last 
miserably  perish.  Wo  shall  find  curablo  cases  and  incur¬ 
able. 

I  would  treat  tho  small  class  of  bom  criminals,  tho  foes 
of  society,  as  maniacs.  I  would  not  kill  them,  more  than 
madmen ;  I  would  not  inflict  needless  pain  on  them.  I 
would  not  try  to  shame,  to  whip,  or  to  starve  into  virtue 
men  morally  insane.  I  would  not  torture  a  man  because 
bora  with  a  defective  organization.  Since  ho  could  not 
live  amongst  men,  I  would  shut  him  out  from  society; 
would  raako  him  work  for  his  own  good  and  the  good  of 
society.  Tho  thought  of  punishment  for  its  own  sake,  or 
as  a  compensation  for  tho  evil  which  a  man  lias  done,  I 
would  not  harbour  for  a  moment.  If  a  man  has  done  me  a 
wrong,  calumniated,  insulted,  abused  mo  with  nil  his  power, 
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it  renders  the  matter  no  better  that  I  turn  round  and  make 
Min  smart  for  it.  If  be  baa  burned  my  bouse  over  my 
head,  and  I  kill  him  in  return,  it  does  not  rebuild  my 
bouse.  I  cannot  leave  him  at  largo  to  burn  other  men’s 
houses.  Ho  must  be  restrained.  But,  if  I  euro  the  man,  per¬ 
haps  ho  will  rebuild  it — at  any  rate,  will  bo  of  some  service 
to  tho  world,  and  others  gain  much  while  I  lose  nothing. 

When  the  victims  of  society  violated  its  laws,  I  would  not 
torture  a  man  for  his  misfortune,  because  his  father  was  poor, 
his  mother  a  brute ;  because  Ms  education  was  neglected, 
I  woidd  shut  him  out  from  society  for  a  time.  I  would 
moke  him  work  for  his  own  good  and  tho  good  of  others. 
Tho  ovil  ho  had  caught  from  tho  world  I  would  overcome 
by  the  good  that  I  would  present  to  him.  I  would  not  clotho 
him  with  au  infamous  ureas,  crowd  him  with  other  men 
whom  society  had  made  infamous,  leaving  them  to  ferment 
and  rot  together.  I  would  not  set  him  up  as  a  show  to  the 
public,  for  his  enemy,  or  his  rival,  or  some  miserable  fop  to 
corno  and  stare  at  with  merciless  and  tormenting  eye.  I 
would  not  load  him  with  chains,  nor  tear  his  flesh  with  a 
whip.  I  would  not  set  soldiers  with  loaded  guns  to  keep 
watch  over  him,  insulting  their  brother  by  mocking  and 
threats.  I  would  trait  tho  man  with  firmness,  hut  with 
justice,  with  pity,  with  love.  I  would  teach  the  man  ;  what 
his  family  could  not  do  for  him,  what  society  and  tho 
church  had  failed  of,  tho  gaol  should  do,  for  the  gaol  should 
ho  a  manual  labour  school,  not  a  dungeon  of  torture.  I 
would  take  tho  most  gifted,  tho  most  ciutivated,  tho  wisest 
and  most  benevolent,  yes,  tho  most  Christian  man  in  iho 
State,  and  set  him  to  train  up  these  poor  savages  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Tho  heat  man  ie  :he  natural  physician  of  the 
nicked.  A  violent  man,  angry,  cruel,  remorseless,  should 
nover  enter  tho  gaol  except  as  a  criminal.  You  have 
already  taken  ono  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  men  of 
ibis  Commonwealth,  and  set  Mm  to  watch  over  tho  public 
education  of  tho  people*  True,  you  givo  him  little 
money,  and  no  honour ;  ho  brings  tho  honour  to  you,  not 
asking,  but  giving  that.  You  begin  to  see  the  result  of 
setting  such  a  man  to  such  a  work,  though  unhonoured  and 
ill-paid.  Soon  you  will  *ee  it  more  plainly  in  tho  increase 
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of  temperance,  industry,  thrift,  of  good  morals  and  sound 
religion !  I.  would  set  such  a  mail,  if  I  could  find  such 
another,  to  look  after  tho  dangerous  classes  of  society,  I 
would  pay  him  for  it ;  honour  him  for  it  I  would  have  a 
board  of  public  morals  to  look  after  this  matter  of  crime, 
a  secretary  of  public  morals,  a.  Christian,  censor,  whose 
business  it  should  bo  to  attend  to  this  class,  to  look  after 
the  gaols,  and  make  them  houses  of  refuge,  of  instruction, 
which  should  do  for  tbo  perishing  class  what  tho  school- 
house  and  the  church  do  for  others.  I  would  send  mis¬ 
sionaries  amongst  tho  most  exposed  portions  of  mankind 
ns  well  as  amongst  tho  savages  of  New  Holland.  1  would 
send  wise  men,  good  men.  There  aro  already  some  such 
engaged  in  this  work.  I  would  strengthen  their  hands, 
I  would  make  crimo  infamous.  If  there  are  men  whoso 
crime  is  to  bo  traced  not  to  a  defective  organization  of  body, 
not  to  tho  influence  of  circumstances,  but  only  to  voluntary 
and  self-conscious  wickedness,  I  would  make  these  men 
infamous.  It  should  be  imp'msiblo  for  such  a  man,  a 
voluntary  foe  of  mankind,  to  live  in  society.  I  would  have 
the  gaol  such  a  place  that  tho  friends  of  a  criminal  of  cither 
class  should  take  him  as  now  they  tako  a  lunatic  or  a  sick 
man,  and  bring  him  to  the  Court  that  ho  might  be  healed 
if  curable,  or  if  not,  might  be  kept  from  harm  and  hid 
away  out  of  sight.  Crime  and  sin  should  bo  infamous ; 
not  its  correction,  least  of  all  its  cure.  I  would  not  loathe 
and  abhor  a  man  who  had  been  corrected  and  reformed  by 
the  gaol,  moro  than  a  hoy  who  had  been  reformed  by  his 
teacher,  or  a  man  cured  of  lunacy.  I  would  have  society 
a  father  who  goes  out  to  meet  the  prodigal  while  yet  a 
great  way  oft' ;  yes,  goes  and  brings  him  away  from  his 
riotous  living,  washes  him,  clothes  mini,  and  restores  him 
to  a  right  inincL  There  is  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
State;  I  would  have  also  a  defending  attorney  for  the 
accused,  that  justice  might  bo  done  all  round.  Is  tho 
State  only  a  step-mother?  Then  is  she  not  a  Christian 
Commonwealth,  hut  a  barbarous  despotism,  fitly  represented 
by  that  uplifted  sword  on  her  public  seal,  and  that  motto 
oi'  barbarous  and  bloody  Latin.  I  would  have  the  State 
aid  men  and  direct  them  after  they  have  boon  -  discharged 
from  tho  gaol ;  not  leavo  them  to  perish,  nolTotoe  them  to 
perish.  Society  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  weak. 
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X  cannot  think  the  method  hero  suggested  would  be  so 
costly  as  tko  present.  It  seems  to  me  that  institutions  of 
tlris  character  might  be  made  not  only  to  support  them¬ 
selves,  but  be  so  managed  as  to  lcavo  a  balance  of  income 
considerably  beyond  the  expense.  This  might  bo  made 
use  of  for  tho  advantage  of  tho  criminal  when  ho  returned 
to  society  I  o-r  with  it  ho  might  help  make  restitution  of 
what  ho  had  once  stolen.  Besides  being  less  costly,  it 
■would  euro  tho  offender,  and  send  back  valuable  men  into 
society. 

It  scorns  to  mo  that  our  whole  criminal  legislation  is 
based  on  a  falso  principle — force  and  not  love ;  that  it  is 
eminent!.,  well  adapted  to  revenge,  not  at  all  to  correct,  to 
teach,  to  euro.  Tho  whole  apparatus  for  tho  punishment 
of  offenders,  from  tho  gallows  down  to  tho  House  of  Cor¬ 
rection,  seems  to  mo  WTcng;  wholly  wrong,  unchristian, 
and  even  inhuman.  Wo  teach  crime  while  wo  punish  it. 
Is  it  consistent  for  tho  State  to  toko  vengeance  when  I 
may  not  ?  Is  it  hotter  for  tho  State  to  kill  a  man  in  cold 
blood,  than  for  mo  to  kill  my  brothor  when  in  a  rage  ?  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  tho  gallows,  and  even  tho 
gaol,  os  now  administered,  are  practical  teachers  of  violence 
and  wrong !  I  cannot  think  it  will  always  ho  so.  Hitherto 
wo  have  looked  on  criminals  as  voluntary  enemies  of 
mankind.  Wo  lmvo  treated  them  os  wild  beasts,  not  ns 
dull  or  loitering  boys.  Wo  have  sought  to  destroy  by 
death,  to  disable  by  mutilation  or  imprisonment,  to  terrify 
and  subdue,  not  to  convince,  to  reform,  encourage,  and 
bless. 

Tho  history  of  tho  past  if  full  of  prophecy  for  tho 
future.  Not  many  years  ago  wo  shut  up  our  lunatics  in 
gaols,  in  dungeons,  In  cages  ;  wo  chained  tho  maniac  with 
iron  j  we  gave  him  a  bottle  of  water  uid  a  sack  of  straw ; 
wo  left  him  in  filth,  in  cold,  and  nakedness.  Wo  set  strong 
and  brutal  men  to  .watch  him.  When  he  cried,  when  ho 
gnashed  his  teeth  and  tore  his  hair,  wo  beat  hire,  all  tho 
more  I  .  They  do  so  yet  in  some  places,  for  they  think  u 
madman  is  not  a  brother,  hut  a  devil.  What  was  tho 
mult?  Madness  was  found  incurable.  How  lunacy  is  a 
disease,  to  be  prescribed  for  as  fever  or  rheumatism  ;  when 
wo  find  an  inourablo  corns  wo  do  not  kill  tho  man,  nor 
chain  him,  nor  count  him  a  devil.  Yet  lunacy  is  not 
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curable  by  force,  by  gaols,  dungeons,  and  cages ;  only  by 
the  medicine  of  wise  men  and  good  men.  what  if  Christ 
had  met  ono  demoniac  with  ti  whip  and  another  with 
chains  ! 

You  know  how  wc  once  treated  criminals !  with  what 
scourgiuga  and  mutilations,  what  brandings,  what  tortures 
with  fire  and  red-hot  iron !  Death  was  not  punishment 
enough,  it  must  bo  protracted  amid  the  most  cruel  torments 
that  quivering  flesh  could  bear.  The  multitude)  looked  on 
and  learned  a  lesson  of  deadly  wickedness.  A  judicial 
murder  was  a  holiday!  It  is  but  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years  since  a  man  was  put  to  dc&th  in  the  most 
enlightened  country  of  Europe  for  eating  meat  on  Friday  ; 
not  two  hundred  since  men  and  women  were  hanged  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  crirao  now  reckoned  impossible  !  It  is 
not  a  hundred  years  since  two  negro  slaves  were  judicially 
burned  alivo  m  this  very  city  I  These  facts  make  us 
shudder,  but  hope  also.  In  a  hundred  years  from  this 
day  will  not  men  look  on  our  gallows,  gaols,  and  penal 
law  ns  wo  look  on  tho  racks,  the  torture-chambers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  tiro  bloody  codo  of  remorseless  inqui¬ 
sitors  ? 

We  need  only  to  turn  our  attention  to  this  subject  to  find 
a  better  way.  We  shall  soon  see  that  punishment  as  such  is 
an  evil  to  the  criminal,  and  so  swells  tho  sum  of  suffering 
with  which  society  runs  over  j  that  it  is  an  evil  also  to  the 
community  at  largo  by  abstracting  valuable  forco  from 
profitable  work,  and  so  a  loss.*  Wo  shall  ono  day  re- 


*  Tho  jvcriud  of  confinement  in  oar  State's  prisons  differs  a  good  deal 
in  Use  various  States,  ofi  will  appear  from  the  following  tnble. 


In  Conn. 

Whole  N'".  to  prison. 

.  189 

March  31,  1841 

Average  sentence. 
7  yrs.  8  moa. 

Ya. 

181 

Sept. 

30,  1839 

0  „  10  „ 

Hass. 

323 

Sept. 

30,  1840 

5  M  9  „ 

La. 

GS 

Sept. 

30,  1839 

G  „  1  „ 

N.  J. 

152 

Sept, 

30,  1840 

4  „  7  „ 

Ky. 

103 

Sept. 

30,  1839 

4  „  — 

I).  C. 

>  79 

ICov. 

30,  1840 

3  „  8  „ 

Md. 

lOi 

- 

3  „  — 

Phil*. 

129 

Sept. 

30, 1840 

*  »  6  e 

Tho  difference  between  the  average  tom  of  punUhmeat  in  Connecticut 
and  Philadelphia  is  300  per  cent!  If  the  same  result  is  effected  by 
each,  ^tbero  baa  then  beta  a  great  amount  of  gmuiteua  suffering  la  om 
case.  ‘ 
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member  that  the  offender  is  a  man,  and  so  his  gooff  also  is 
to  bo  consulted.  He  may  be  a  bad  man,  voluntarily  bad 
if  you  will.  Still  wo  are  to  bo  economical  even  of  bis 
suffering,  for  the  least  possible  punishment  is  the  best. 
Already  a  good  many  men  think  that  error  is  bettor  re¬ 
futed  by  truth  than  by  fagots  and  axes.  How  long  will  it 
bo  before  we  apply  gooff  sense  and  Christianity  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  crime ?  Ono  clay  we  must  seo  that  a  gaol,  ns  it 
is  now  conducted,  is  no  more  likely  to  cure  a  crime  than  a 
lunacy  or  a  fever  !  Hitherto  wo  havo  not  seen  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity;  not  felt  that 
all  men  are  brothers.  So  our  remedies  for  social  evils  havo 
been  bad  almost  as  tho  disease ;  remedies  which  remedied 
nothing,  but  hid  tho  patient  out  of  sight.  All  great  cri¬ 
minals  havo  been  thought  incurable,  and  then  killed. 
What  if  tho  doctors  found  a  patient  sick  of  a  disease  which 
ho  had  foolishly  or  wickedly  brought  upon  himself,  and 
then,  by  the  advice  of  twelve  other  doctors,  professionally 
killed  him  for  justice  01  example’s  sake?  They  would 
do  what  all  the  States  in  Christendom  have  cluno  these 
thousand  years.  I  cannot  seo  why  the  Legislature  has 
not  ns  good  right  to  authorize  tho  medical  college  thus  to 
kill  men,  ns  to  authorize  the  present  forms  of  destroying 
life ! 

We  do  not  look  the  facts  of  crime  fairly  in  the  face. 
We  do  not  see  what  heathens  we  are.  Why,  there  is  not 
a  Christian  nation  in  the  world  that  has  not  a  secretary  of 
war,  armies,  soldiers,  and  the  terrible  apparatus  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  not  one  that  has  a  secretary  of  peace, 
not  ono  that  tikes  half  the  pains  to  improve  its  own 
criminals  which  it  takes  to  build  forts  and  fleets !  Yet  it 
seems  to  mo  that  a  Christian  State  should  bo  a  great  peace 
society,  a  society  for  mutual  advancement  in  the  qualities 
of  a  mom ! 

Do  wo  not  see  that  by  our  present  course  wo  aro  teaching 
men  violence,  fraud,  deceit,  and  murder?  What  is  tho 
educational  effect  of  our  present  political  conduct,  of  our 
invasions,  our  battles,  w  victories ;  of  tho  speeches  of 
“our  great  men?”  You  all  know  that  this  teaches  the 
poor,  the  low,  and  tho  weak  that  murder  and  robbery  aro 
good  things  when  done  on  a  largo  scale ;  that  they  givo 
wealth,  fame,  power,  and  honours.  The  ignorant  man,  ill- 
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born  and  ill-bred,  asks,  “  "Why  not,  when  done  on  a  small 
scale;  why  not  good  for  me?”  If  it  is  right  in  the 
President  of  tho  United  States  to  rob  and  murder,  why 
not  for  tho  President  of  tho  United  States  Bank?  Do 
famous  men  say,  “Our  country  however  bounded,”  and  vote 
to  plunder  a  sister  State?  then  why  shall  not  tho  poor  man, 
hungry  and  cold,  say,  “  My  purse  however  bounded,”  and 
seize  on  all  ho  can  get?  Give  ono  a  seat  in  Congress  if 
you  will,  and  tho  other  a  noose  of  hemp:  there  is  a 
God  heforo  whom  seats  in  Congress  and  hempen  halters 
arc  of  equal  value,  but  who  does  justice  to  great  and 
little!  ' 

To  reform  tho  dangerous  classes  of  society,  to  advance 
those  who  loiter  behind  our  civilization,  wo  need  a  special 
work  designed  directly  for  tho  good  of  tho  criminals  and 
such  ns  stand  on  that  perilous  ground  which  slopes  towards 
crime.  Somo  good  men  undertook  this  work  long  ago. 
They  found  much  to  do ;  a  good  deal  to  encourage  them. 
Some  c*  them  arc  well  known  to  you,  aro  labouring  hero 
in  tho  midst  of  us.  They  need  counsel,  encouragement,  and 
aid.  We  must  not  look  coldly  on  thoir  enterprise  nor  on 
them.  They  can  tell  far  better  than  I  what  specific  plans 
are  best  for  their  specific  work.  Already  have  they  ac¬ 
complished  much  in  this  noblo  enterprise.  The  society  for 
aiding  discharged  convicts  is  a  prophecy  of  yot  better 
things.  Soon  I  trust  it  will  extend  its  kind  offices  to  all 
the  prisons,  and  its  work  bo  made  the  affair  of  the  State. 
Tho  plan  .now  before  your  Legislature  for  a  “State  Manual 
Labour  School,”  designed  to  reform  vicious  children,  is 
also  full  of  promise.  The  wise  and  anonymous  charity 
which  so  beautifully  and  in  silence  has  dropped  its  gold 
into  the  chest  for  these  poor  outcasts,  is  itself  its  hundred¬ 
fold  reward.  Institutions  like  that  which  we  contemplate 
have  been  found  successful  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France.  They  actually  reform  the  juvenilo  delinquent, 
and  bring  up  useful  men,  not  hardened  criminals.*  Wo 

*  I  refer  to  tho  prisons  at  StroVon-apoo-Danmorw  i»  Wawriokshire  j 
that  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg  j  and.  tho  ono  at  Mettrajr,  near  Tour*,  in 
France.  Tho'  French  ponal  code  allow*  tho  guardian  or  relative*  of  an 
offender  under  ago  to  take  him  from  prison  on  giviac  bonds  for  his  good 
behaviour.  WhUo  theso  pages  wero  first  passing  through  tho  press,  I 
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are  beginning  to  attend  to  this  special  work  of  removing 
the  causes  of  crime,  and  restoring  at  least  tho  young 
offenders. 

However,  tho  greater  portion  of  this  wjrk  is  not  special 
and  for  the  criminal,  but  general  and  for  society.  To  change 
tho  treatment  of  criminals,  wo  must  change  everything  else. 
Tho  dangerotis  class  is  tho  unavoidable  mult  of  our  present 
civilization;  of  our  present  ideas  of  man  and  social  life.  To 
reform  and  elevate  the  class  of  criminals,  wo  must  reform 
and  elevate  all  other  classes.  To  do  that,  wo  must  educate 
and  refine  men.  IVo  mr  hi-lsam  to  treat  all  men  as  brothers. 
This  is  a  great  work  and  one  of  slow  achievement.  It 
cannot  bo  brought  about  by  legislation,  nor  nny  mechanical 
contrivance  ana  re-organizution  alone.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  this  evil  and  its  kindred  but  keeping  tho  laws  of  God; 
in  ono  word,  none  but  Christianity,  goodness,  and  piety 
felt  in  tho  heart,  applied  in  all  the  works  of  life,  indi¬ 
vidually,  socially,  and  politically.  While  educated  and 
abounding  men  acknowledge  no  rulo  of  conduct  but  self- 
interest,  what  can  you  expect  of  the  ignora.it  and  the 

Seriahing  ?  While  great  men  say  without  rebuke  that  wo 
o  not  look  at  “  tho  natural  justice  of  a  war/'  do  you 
expect  men  in  the  lowest  places  of  socioty,  ignorant  and 
brutish,  pinched  by  want,  to  look  at  tho  natural  justice  of 
theft,  of  murder?  It  were  a  vain  expectation.  Wo  must 
improve  all  classes  to  Improve  ono ;  perhaps  tho  highest 
first. 

Different  men  acting  in  tho  mc«t  various  directions, 
without  concert,  ohen  jealous  one  of  another,  and  all  par¬ 
tial  in  their  aims,  are  helping  forward  this  universal 
result  While  we  are  contending  against  slavery,  war, 
intemperance,  or  party  rage ;  while  wo  are  building  up 
hospitals,  colleges,  schools;  while  wo  arc  contending  for 
freedom  of  conscience,  or  teaching  abstractly  the  lovo  of 
man  and  lovo  of  God,  we  are  all  working  for  tho  welfare 


learned  the  happy  effect  which  followed  tho  execution  of  tho  liocaco  lavra 
la  this  dtjr.  In  1816,  from  tho  10th  of  March  to  tho  21th  of  April,  there 
were  lent  to  tho  House  of  Correction  for  intemperance  ono  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  persona.  Daring  tho  some  period  of  tho  .year  1847,  only 
eighty-four  baro  been  thus  panlsbedl  Bat,  ahull  in  1851  tho  evil  has 
returned,  and  tho  demon  of  drankennes*  inovra  down  tho  wretched  in 
Boston  with  unrestricted  scythe. 
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of  thin  neglected  class.  The  gallows  of  the  barbarian  and 
the  Gospel  of  Christianity  cannot  exist  together.  Tbo 
times  are  full  of  promise.  Mankind  slowly  fulfils  what  a 
man  of  genius  prophesies  ;  God  grants  what  a  good  man 
oaks,  and,  when  it  comes,  it  is  hotter  than  what  ho  prayed 
for. 
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A  SERMON  OF  FOYER! Y.  FREACHED  AT  THE 
MELODEON,  ON  SUNDAY',  JANUARY  H,  18-19. 


"Tho  destruction  of  tho  poor  is  their  poverty." — Provb£D3  x.  15. 

Last  Sunday  something  was  said  of  riches.  To-day  I 
ask  your  attention  to  a  “Sermon  of  Poverty.”  By  poverty, 
I  raeau  the  state  in  which  a  man  does  not  havo  enough  to 
satisfy  tho  natural  wants  of  food,  raiment,  shelter,  warmth, 
and- tho  like.  From  tho  earliest  times  that  wo  know  of, 
there  have  been  two  classes  of  men,  the  rich  who  had.  more 
than  enough,  the  poor  who  had  less.  In  ono  of  tho  earliest 
books  which  treats  of  tho  condition  of  men,  wo  find  that 
Abraham,  a  rich  man,  owns  the  bodies  of  threo  hundred 
men  that  arc  poor.  In  four  thousand  years,  tiro  difiercnco 
between  rich  and  poor  in  our  part  of  America  is  a  good 
deal  lessened,  not  dono  away  with.  In  New  England  pro¬ 
perly  is  more  uniformly  distributed  than  in  most  countries, 
perhaps  more  equally  than  in  any  land  os  highly  civilized. 
But  even  hero  tho  old  distinction  remains  in  a  painful 
form  and  ox  tended  to  a  pitiful  degree. 

At  ono  extreme  of  society  is  a  body  called  tho  rich,  men 
who  have  abundance,  not  a  very  numerous  body,  but 
powerful,  first  through  tho  energy  which  accumulates 
money,  and  secondly  through  tho  money  itself.  Then 
there  in  a  body  of  men  who  are  comfortable.  This  class 
comprises  the  mass  of  ihc  people  in  all  tho  callings  of  life. 
Out  of  tliifc  class  tho  rich  men  come,  and  into  it  thoir 
elnidren  or  grandchildren  commonly  return.  Few  of  tho 
rich  men  of  Boston  wore  sons  of  rich  men;  still  fewer 
grandsons ;  few  of  them  perhaps  will  bo  fathers  of  men 
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equally  rich ;  still  fewer  grandfathers  of  such.  Then  thero 
is  the  doss  that  is  miserable.  Some  of  them  are  supported 
by  public  charity,  some  by  private,  some  of  them  by  their 
toil  alono — but  altogether  thoy  form  a  moss  of  men  who 
only  stay  in  tho  world,  and  do  not  livo,  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word. 

Such  are  tho  great  divisions  of  society  in  respect  to  pro¬ 
perty.  Howover,  tho  lines  botween  theso  three  classes  ore 
not  sharp  and  distinctly  drawn.  Thero  are  no  sharp  divi¬ 
sions  in  nature ;  but,  for  our  convenience,  wo  distinguish 
classes  by  their  centre,  whero  thoy  are  most  unlike,  and  not 
by  their  circumference,  where  thoy  intermix:  and  resemble 
each  other.  Tho  lino  between  tho  miserable  and  comfort- 
ablo,  between  tho  comfortablo  and  rich,  is  not  distinctly 
drawn.  Tho  centre  of  each  doss  is  obvious  enough,  while 
tho  limits  thereof  oro  a  dissolving  view. 

Tho  poor  nro  miserable.  Their  food  is  tho  least  that 
will  sustain  nature, — not  agreeable,  not  healthy;  their 
clothing  scanty  and  mean,  their  dwellings  inconvenient 
and  uncomfortable,  with  roof  and  walls  that  let  in  tho  cold 
and  tho  rain — dwellings  that  aro  painful  and  unhealthy ; 
in  their  personal  habits  they  oro  commonly  unclean.  Then 
they  oro  ignorant ;  they  havo  no  timo  to  attend  school  in 
childhood,  no  timo  to  road  or  to  think  in  manhood,  oven 
thoy  havo  learned  to  do  cither  before  that  If  thoy  havo 
tho  time,  few  men  con  think  to  any  profit  whilo  tho  body 
is  uncomfortable.  Tho  cold  man  thinks  only  of  tho  odd , 
tho  wretched  of  hi*  misery.  Besides  this,  thoy  oro  fre- 

auently  vicious.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  thoy  ore  wicked  in 
lo  sight  of  God.  I  never  sco  a  poor  man  carried  to  gaol 
for  some  petty  crime,  or  oven  lor  a  groat  one,  without 
thinking  that  probably,  in  God's  eyo,  tho  man  is  far  hotter 
than  I  am,  and,  from  tho  State's  prison  or  scaffold,  will 
ascend  into  heaven  and  toko  rank  a  great  ways  before  me. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  thoy  aro  wickod  before  God ;  but  it 
is  thoy  who  commit  tho  minor  crimes,  against  decency, 
sobriety,  against  property  and  person,  and  most  of  tho 
major  crimes,  against  unman  life,  I  mean  that  thoy  com¬ 
mit  tho  crimes  that  got  punished  by  law.  Thoy  crowd 
your  courts ;  thoy  tenant  your  gaols ;  thoy  occupy  your 
gallows.  If  somo  man  would  write  a  book  describing  tho 
Ufo  of  all  tho  men  hanged  in  Massachusetts  for  fifty  years 
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past,  or  tried  for  some  capital  offence,  and  show  what  class 
of  society  they  wore  from,  how  they  were  bred,  what  in¬ 
fluences  were  about  them  in  childhood,  how  they  poised 
their  Sundays,  and  also  describe  the  configuration  of 
their  bodies,  it  would  help  us  to  a  valuable  chapter  in  tho 
philosophy  of  crime,  and  furnish  mighty  argument  against 
the  injustice  of  our  mode  of  dealing  with  offenders. 

Poverty  is  tho  dark  ride  of  modem  society.  I  eay 
modem  society,  though  poverty  is  not  modem,  for  ancient 
society  had  poverty  worse  than  ours,  and  a  side  still  darker 
yet.  Cannibalism,  butchery  of  captives  after  battle,  fre¬ 
quent  or  continual  wans  for  the  aake  of  plunder,  and  tho 
slavery  of  tho  weak — thcao  were  the  dark  side  of  society  in 
four  great  periods  of  human  history,— tho  savage,  tho  bar¬ 
barous,  tho  classic,  and  tho  foudal.  Poverty  is  tho  best  of 
these  five  bad  things,  each  of  which,  however,  has  grimly 
dono  its  service  in  its  day. 

There  is  no  poverty  among  tho  Gaboon  negroes.  Put 
them  in  our  latitude,  and  it  soon  comes.  Nay,  as  they  got 
to  learn  tho  wonts  of  cultivated  men,  there  will  bo  a  poorer 
class  oven  in  the  torrid  zone.  Poverty  prevails  in  every 
civilized  nation  on  earth ;  yes,  in  every  savage  up  t  ion  in 
austere  climes.  Let  us  look  at  some  examples.  England 
is  tho  richest  country  in  Europe.  I  moan  she  has  inoro 
wealth  in  proportion  to  her  population  than  any  other  in  a 
similar  climate.  Look  at  her  possessions  in  evory  comer 
of  tho  globo;  at  her  armies,  which  Europe  cannot  con¬ 
quer;  at  her  shir>s,  which  weavo  tho  great  commercial 
web  that  spreads  all  round  about  tho  world ;  at  homo  what 
factories,  what  farms,  what  houses,  what  towns,  what  a 
vast  and  wealthy  metropolis;  what  an  aristocracy — so 
rich,  so  cultivated,  ©o  able,  so  daring,  and  so  uncon- 
quered. 

But  in  that  very  English  nation  tho  moat  frightful 
poverty  exists.  Look  at  the  two  sister  islands :  this  tho 

aueen,  and  that  tho  beggar  of  all  nations ;  tho  rose  and 
10  shamrock ;  tho  ono  throned  in  royal  beauty,  tho  othor 
bowed  to  tho  dust,  torn,  and  trampled  under  foot.  In  that 
capital  of  the  world's  wealth,  in  that  centre  of  power  far 
greater  than  tho  power  of  all  the  Oman,  there  is  the  most 
squalid  poverty.  Look  at  St.  Giles's  and  St.  James's — that 
tho  earthly  holt  of  want  and  crime,  this  tho  worldly  heaven 
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of  luxury  and  power!  Put  on  tho  one  side  the  stately 
nobility  of  England,  well  born,  well  bred,  armed  with  tho 
powc.  of  manners,  tho  power  of  money,  the  power  of 
culture,  and  tho  power  of  place,  and  on  the  other  side  put 
the  beggary  of  England,  the  two  million  paupers  who  are 
kept  wholly  on  public  or  private  charity ;  tho  tlireo  million 
labourers  who  formerly  Fed  on  potatoes,  God  knows  what 
they  feed  on  now,  and  all  tho  other  hungry  sons  of  wont 
who  are  kept  in  awe  only  by  the  growling  lion  who  guards 
tho  British  throne;  and  you  see  at  onco  tho  result  of 
modern  civilization  in  the  ablest,  the  foremost,  the  freest, 
tho  most  practice!,  and  the  richest  nation  in  the  old 
world. 


Even  hero  in  New  England,  a  country  not  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  a  litto  patch  of  cleared  land  on  the 
edgo  of  tho  continent,  wo  hear  of  poverty  which  is 
frightful  to  think  of.  It  is  a  serious  question,  what  shall 
bo  dono  for  tho  poor  ?  There  are  few  that  can  tell  what 
shall  be  dono  with  them,  or  what  is  to  become  of  them. 
Want  is  always  here  in  Boston.  Misery  is  here.  Starva¬ 
tion  is  not  unknown.  What  is  now  serious  will  one  day 
bo  alarming.  Even  now  it  is  awful  to  think  of  tho  misery 
that  lurks  in  this  Christian  town.  New  England  in  fifty 
years  has  increased  vastly  in  wealth,  but  poverty  increases 
too.  There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  tho  productive¬ 
ness  of  human  labour;  with  our  .ools  a  man  can  do  os 
much  rude  work  in  one  day  as  ho  could  in  three  days  a 
hundred  years  ago.  I  mean  work  with  tho  axe,  the 
plough,  the  spado ;  of  nicer  work,  yet  more ;  of  tho  most 
delicate  work,  see  what  machines  do  for  him.  Tho  end 


is  not  yet ;  soon  wo  shall  have  engines  that  will  whittle 
granite,  as  a  gang  of  saws  cleaves  logs  into  broad  smooth 
boards.  Yet  with  all  thin  advance  in  tho  productiveness 
of  human  toil,  still  there  is  poverty.  A  day’s  work  now 
will  bring  a  man  greater  proportionate  pay  than  over 
before  in  Now  England.  I  mean  to  say  that  tho  ordiuary 
wages  for  an  ordinary  day’s  work  will  support  a  man  com¬ 
fortably  and  respectably  longer  than  thoy  over  would 
before."  On  the  whole,  the  price  of  thing#  has  oomo  down 
and  tho  price  of  work  has  gono  up.  Yet  still  there  are 
tho  poor ;  there  is  want,  there  is  miser}',  there  is  starv¬ 
ation.  Tho  community  gives  more  than  ever  before;  a 
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better  public  provision  is  matte  for  the  poor,  private  bene¬ 
volence  is  more  active  and  works  far  more  wisely — yet  still 
there  is  poverty,  want,  misery,  unremoved,  unmitigated, 
and,  many  think,  immitigable  t 
Now  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  poverty,  like  other 
forms  of  suffering,  plays  a  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
human  race.  If  God’s  chilaron  will  not  work,  or  will 
throw  away  their  bread,  I  do  not  complain  that  Ho  sends 
them  to  bed  without  their  supper — to  a  hard  bed,  and  a 
narrow,  and  a  cold.  “  Earn  your  breakfast  before  you  cat 
it,”  is  not  merely  the  counsel  of  Poor  Richard,  but  of 
Almighty  God ;  it  is  a  just  counsel,  and  not  hai  l.  But  is 
poverty  an  essential,  substantial,  integral  element  in  human 
civilization,  or  is  it  an  accidental  element  thereof,  and 
transiently  present ;  is  it  amenablo  to  suppression  P  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  all  evil  is  transient,  a  tiling 
that  belongs  to  tho  process  of  development,  not  to  the 
nature  of  man,  or  tho  higher  forms  of  social  lifo  towards 
which  ho  is  advancing.  If  God  be  absolutely  good,  then 
only  good  things  arc  everlasting.  This  general  opinion, 
which  comes  from  ray  religion  as  well  ns  my  philosophy, 
affects  my  special  opinion  of  tho  history  and  design  of 
poverty.  I  look  on  it  as  on  cannibalism,  tho  butchery  of 
cap  aves,  tho  continual  war  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  or  on 
Slavery ;  yes,  as  I  look  on  tho  diseases  incidental  to  child¬ 
hood,  things  that  mankind  live  through  and  outgrow ; 
which,  painful  as  they  are,  do  not  make  up  the  greatest 

rrt  of  tho  entire  lifo  of  mankind.  If  it  shall  be  said  that 
cannot  know  this,  that  I  have  not  a  clear  intellectual 
perception  of  the  providential  design  thereof,  or  tho  means 
of  its  removal,  still  I  believe  it,  and  if  I  have  not  the 
knowledge  which  cornea  of  philosophy,  I  have  still  faith, 
tho  result  of  instinctive  trust  in  God. 


Let  us  look  a  little  at  tho  causes  of  poverty.  Some 
things  we  see  best  on  a  large  scale.  So  let  us  look  at 
poverty  thus,  and  then  como  down  to  tho  smaller  forms 
thereof. 


I.  There  may  ho  a  natural  and  organic  cause.  The 
people  of  Lapland,  Iceland,  and  Greenland  arc  a  poor 
people  compared  with  tho  Scotch,  the  Danes,  or  tho 
French.  There  is  a  natural  and  organic  cause  foi'  their 
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poverty  in  tlio  soil  and  rlimato  of  those  countries,  which, 
cannot  bo  changed.  They  must  emigrate  before  they  can 
bccomo  rich  or  comfortable  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
Henco  their  poverty  is  to  bo  attributed  to  their  geo¬ 
graphical  position.  Put  the  Now  Englanders  there,  even 
they  would  bo  a  poor  people.  Thus  the  povorty  of  a 
nation  may  depend  on  the  geopraphical  position  of  the 
nation. 

Suppose  a  race  of  men  has  little  vigour  of  body  or  of 
mind,  and  yet  the  same  natural  wants  as  a  vigorous.  race ; 
put  them  m  favourable  circumstances,  in  a  good  climate, 
on  a  rich  soil,  they  will  bo  poor  on  account  of  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  their  mind  and  body ;  nut  thini  in  a  stem  climate, 
on  a  sterile  soil,  and  they  will  perish.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Mexicans.  Soil  and  climate  are  favourable,  yet 
tho  people  are  poor.  Suppose  a  nation  had  only  one- third 
part  of  the  Laplander’s  ability,  and  yet  needed  the  result 
of  till  'his  power,  and  was  put  in  tho  iLaplander’Bposition, 
they  would  not  live  through  tho  first  winter.  Had  they 
been  Mexicans  who  came  .to  Plymouth  in  1620,  not  one  of 
them,  it  is  probable,  would  havo  seen  tho  next  summer. 
Take  away  half  the  sense  or  bodily  strength  of  the  Bush¬ 
mans  of  South  Africa,  and  though  they  might  iiavo  sense 
enough  to  dig  nuts  out  of  the  ground,  yet  tho  lions  and 
hyenas  would  eventually  eat  up  the  whole  nation.  So  the 
poverty  of  a  nation  may  come  from  wont  of  power  of  body 
or  of  mind. 

Then  if  a  nation  increases  in  numbers  more  rapidly  than 
in  wealth,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  want.  Let 
the  number  of  births  in  England  for  the  next  ten  years  he 
double  the  number  for  the  last  ten,  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  creation  of  new  wealth,  and  the  English  aro  brought 
to  the  condition  of  the  Irish.  Let  the  number  of  births  in 
Ireland  in  lilco  manner  multiply,  and  one-half  tho  popula¬ 
tion  must  perish  for  want  of  food.  So  the  poverty  of  a 
nation  may  depend  on  tho  disproportionate  increase  of  its 
numbers. 

Then  an  ablo  race,  under  favourable  outward  circum¬ 
stances,  without  an  over-rapid  increase,  of  numbers,  if  its 
powers  are  not  much  developed,  will  be  poor  in  comparison 
with  a  similar  nice  under  similar  circumstances,  but  highly 
developed.  Thus  England,  under  Egbert,  in  tho  ninth 
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century,  was  poor  compared  with  England  under  Victoria, 
in  tho  nineteenth  century.  The  single  town  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  even  Sheffield,  is  probably 
worth  many  times  the  wealth  of  ail  England  in  the  ninth 
century.  So  the  poverty  of  n  nation  may  depend  on  its 
want  of  development 

Old  England  and  New  England  aro  rich,  partly  through 
the  circumstances  of  climate  and  soil,  partly  and  chiefly 
through  the  great  vigour  of  tho  race,  with  only  a  normal 
increase  of  numbers,  and  partly  through  a  more  complete 
development  of  tho  nations.  Such  aro  tho  chief  natural 
and  organio  causes  of  poverty  on  a  large  scale  in  a 
nation. 

II.  The  causes  may  bo  political.  By  political,  I  mean 
such  as  aro  brought  about  by  the  laws,  cither  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  tho  conntitution,  or  tho  minor  laws,  statutes. 
Sometimes  tho  laws  tend  to  make  the  whole  nation  poor. 
Such  aro  tho  laws  which  force  the  industry  of  tho  people 
out  of  the  natural  channel,  restricting  commerce,  agricul¬ 
ture,  manufactures,  industry  in  general.  Sometimes  this  is 
clone  by  promoting  war,  by  keeping  up  armies  and  navies, 
by  putting  tho  destructive  work  of  fighting,  or  the  merely 
conservative  work  of  ruling,  before  the  creative  works  of 
productive  industry.  Franco  was  an  example  of  that  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Spain,  yet  continues  such,  us  she  has 
been  for  two  centuries. 

Sometimes  this  is  dono  by  hindering  tho  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  tho  nation,  by  retarding  education,  by  forbidding 
all  freedom  of  thought.  Tho  States  of  tho  Church  are  an 
example  of  this  when  compared  with  Tuscany ;  all  Italy 
and  Austria  when  compared  with  England ;  Spain,  when 
compared  with  Germany,  France,  and  Holland. 

Sometimes  this  is  brought  about  by  keeping  up  an 
unnatural  institution — as  Slavery,  for  example.  South 
Carolina  is  an  instance  of  this,  when  compared  with 
Massachusetts.  South  Carolina  1ms  many  advantages  over 
us,  yet  South  Carolina  is  poor  while  Massachusetts  is  rich. 

Sometimes  this  political  action  primarily  u5bcts  only 
tho  distribution  of  wealth,  and  so  makes  ono  class  rich  and 
another  poor.  Such  is  tho  case  with  laws  which  give  all 
tho  real  estate  to  tho  eddest  son,  laws  which  allow  pro¬ 
perty  to  bo  cntaUed  for  a  long  time  or  for  ever,  laws  which 
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cut  men  off  from  the  land.  These  laws  at  first  seam  .only, 
to  make  one  class  rich  and  tho  others'  poor;  and  merely  t« 
affect  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  a  nation;  but  they  ore 
unnaturJ.  and  retard  the  industry  of  the  people,  and 
diminish  their  productive  power,  and  mako  tho  whole 
nation  lesr,  rich.  [Legislation  may  favour  wealth  and  not 
men — property  which  is  accumulated  labour,  rather  than 
labour  which  is  tho  power  that  accumulates  property. 
Such  legislation  always  endangers  wealth  in  tho  end, 
lessening  its  quantity  and  making  its  tenuro  uncertain. 

Two  things  may  ho  said  of  European  legislation  in 
general,  and  especially  of  English  legislation.'  First,  that 
it  has  aimed  to  concentrate  wealth  in  tho  hands  of  a  few 
and  keep  it  there.  Hence  it  favours  primogeniture,  entails 
monopolies  of  posts  of  profit  and  of  honour.  Second,  it 
bus  always  looked  out  for  the  proprietor  and  his  property, 
and  cared  little  for  the  man  without  property;  hcnco  it 
always  wanted  the  price  of  things  high,  tho  wages  of  men 
low,  and,  in  addition  to  natural  mid  organic  obstacles,  it 
continually  put  social  impedimenta  in  the  poor  man’s  way. 
In  England  no  son  of  a  labourer  could  rise  to  eminence  m 
tho  lnw  or  in  medicine,  scarcely  in  the  church ;  no,  not 
even  in  tho  army  or  navy. 

These  two  statements  will  bear  examination.  Tho  genius 
of  England  lias  demanded  these  two  things,  Tho  genius 
of  America  demands  neither,  but  rejects  both;  demands 
tho  distribution  of  property,  puts  tho  rights  of  man  first, 
tho  rights  of  things  ^st.  Such  are  the  political  causes, 
and  such  their  effect# 

III.  'Then  there  okj  social  causes  which  make  a  nation 
jx»or.  Such  are  tho  prevalence  of  an  opinion  that  industry 
is  not  respectable  ?.  that  if  is  honourable  to  consume,  dis¬ 
graceful  to  create ;  that  much  must  bo  spent,  though  little 
earned.  The  Spanish  nation  is  poor  at  part  through  tho 
prevalence  of  this  opinion. 

Sometimes  social  causes  seem  only  to  affect  a  class.  Tho 
I’arinha  in  India  must  not  fill  any  office  that  is  well  paid. 
They  are  despised,  and  of  course  they  are  poor  and  miser¬ 
able.  Tho  blacks  in  New  England  are  despised  and 
frowned  down,  not  admitted  to  tho  steamboat,  tho  omni¬ 
bus,  to  tbo  school-houses  in  Boston,  or  even  to  the  meet* 
ing-houso  with  white  men ;  not  often  allowed  to  work  in 
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company  withtbe  whites ;  and  so  they  aro  kept  in  poverty, 
th  ^att'-ijo’tke-.’je^liave  bce.i  equally  despised  and  treated 
in  tVe  same  way,  but  not  made  poor,  because  they  aro  in 
many  respects  a  superior  race  of  men,  and  because  they 
havo*  tbo  advantage  of  belonging  to  a  nation  whose  civili¬ 
zation  is  older  than  any  other  in  Europo ;  a  nation  spe¬ 
cially  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  thrift ;  a  tribe  whom  none 
but  other  Jew,  Scotchmen,  or  New  Englanders,  couh1 
outwit,  o/er-reach,  and  make  poor/  No  Ferdiunnd  and 
Isabella,  no  inquisition  could  so  completely  expel  them 
from  any  country,  as  the  superior  craft  and  cunning  of  the 
Yankee  has  driven  them  out  of  Now  England.  There  are 
Jews  in  every  country  of  Europe,  everywhere  despised  and 
maltreated,  and  forced  into  tbo  corners  of  society,  hut 
everywhere  superior  to  the  men  who  surround  them.  Such 
are  tho  social  causes  which  produce  poverty. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  matter  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
sco  the  cause  of  poverty  in  New  England,  of  poverty  in 
Broad  Street  and  Sea  Street.  From  tho  great  mass  let  me 
take  out  a  class  who  are  accidentally  poor.  There  are  the 
widows  and  orphan  children  who  inherit  no  estate ;  the 
able  men  reduced  by  sickness  before  they  have  accumulated 
enough  to  sustain  them.  Then  let  mo  take  out  a  class  of 
men  transiently  poor,  men  who  start  with  nothing,  hut 
have  vigour  ana  will  to  make  their  own  way  in  tho  world. 
Tho  majority  of  the  poor  still  remain — the  class  who  are 
permanently  poor.  The  accidentally  poor  can  easily  be 
taken  care  of  by  public  or  private  charity ;  tho  transient 
poor  will  soon  take  care  of  themselves.  The  young  man 
who  lives  on  six  cents  a  day  while  studying  medicine 
in  Boston,  is  doubtless  a  poor  man,  but  will  soon  repay 
society  for  the  slight  aid  it  has  lent  him,  and  in  tune 
will  take  care  of  other  poor  mon.  So  these  two  classes 
— tho  accidental  and  tho  transient  poor — can  easily  bo  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

"What  causes  have  produced  tho  class  that  is  permanently 
poor  ?  What  lias  just  been  said  of  nations,  is  true  also  of 
individuals. 

First,  there  are  natural  and  organic  causes  of  poverty. 
Some  men  are  bom  into  the  midst  of  want,  ignorance, 
idleness,  filthiness,  intemperance,  vice,  crime ;  their  earliest 
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associations  aro  debasing,  their  companions  bad.  They  are 
bom  into  the  Iceland  of  society’,  into  the  frigid  zone,  some 
of  them  under  tho  very  pole-star  of  want.  Such  men  aro 
born  and  bred  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  Every 
star  in  their  horoscope  has  a  malignant  aspect,  and  sheds 
disastrous  influence.  I  do  not  remember  five  men  in  New 
England,  from  that  class,  becoming  distinguished  in  any 
manly  pursuit,— not  five.  Almost  all  of  oar  great  men 
and  our  rich  men  came  from  tho  comfortable  class,  none 
from  tho  miserable.  The  old  poverty  is  parent  of  new 
poverty.  It  takes  at  least  two  genera  dons  to  outgrow  tho 
pernicious  influence  of  such  circumstances.  * 

Then  much  of  tho  permanent  poverty  comes  from  the 
lack  of  ability,  power  of  hod}  and  of  mind.  In  that  Ice¬ 
land  of  society  men  arc  commonly  horn  with  a  feeble 
organization,  and  bred  under  every  physical  disadvantage ; 
the  man  is  physically  weak,  or  else  runs  to  rausclo  and  not 
brain,  and  so  is  mentally  weak.  His  feebleness  is  the 
mult  of  tho  poverty  of  his  fathers,  and  'his  own  want 
in  childhood.  The  oak  tree  grows  tall  and  largo  in  a 
rich  vtiiloy;  stunted,  small,  and  scrubby  on  the  barren 
sand. 

Again,  this  class  of  men  increase  most  rapidly  in  num¬ 
bers.  When  tho  poor  man  has  not  half  enough  to  fill  his 
own  mouth,  and  clotho  hi,  own  hack,  other  backs  aro 
added,  other  mouths  opened.  Ho  abounds  in  nothing  but 
naked  and  hungry  children. 

Further  still,  ho  has  not  so  good  a  chance  as  the  com¬ 
fortable  to  get  education  mid.  general  development  A 
iudo  man,  with  superior  abilities,  in  this  century,  will 
often  be  distanced  by  the  well- trained  man  who  started  at 
birth  with  inferior  powers.  But  if  the  rude  man  begin 
with  inferior  abilities,  inferior  circumstances,  incumWcd 
also  with  a  load  becoming  rapidly  more  burdensome,  you 
see  under  what  accumulated  disadvantages  he  labours  all 
bis  life.  So  to  tbo  first  natural  and  organic  cause  of 
poverty,  his  untoward  position  in  society ;  to  tho  second, 
his  inferior  ability ;  and  to  tbo  third,  the  increase  of  bis 
family,  excessively  rapid,  wo  must  add  a  fourth  cause,  his 
‘nfenor  development.  An  ignorant  man,  who  is  also  weak 
in  body,  and  besides  that,  starts  with  every  disadvantage, 
his  burdens  annually  increasing,  may  bo  expected  to  con- 
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tinuo  a  poor  man.  It  is  only  in  most  extraordinary  caso3 
that  it  turns  out  otherwise. 

To  these  causes  wo  must  odd  what  comes  therefrom  as 
their  joint  result :  idleness,  by  which  the  poor  waste  their 
time ;  thriftlcesness  and  improvidence,  by  which  they  loso 
their  opportunities  and  squander  their  substance.  Tho 
poor  are  seldom  so  economical  as  tho  rich ;  it  is  so  with 
children,  they  spoil  tho  furniture,  soil  and  rend  their  gar¬ 
ments,  put  things  to  a  wasteful  use,  consume  heedlessly 
and  squander,  careless  of  to-morrow.  The  poor  arc  tho 
children  of  society. 

To  these  five  causes  I  must  add  intemperance,  the  great 
bane  of  tho  miserable  class.  I  feel  no  temptation  to  ho 
drunken,  but  if  I  wero  always  miserable,  cold,  hungry, 
naked,  so  ignorant  that  I  did  not  know  the  result  of 
violating  Goa's  laws,  had  I  been  surrounded  from  youth 
with  the  worst  examples,  not  respected  by  other  men,  but 
a  loathsome  object  in  ibcir  sight,  not  eve:  respecting  my¬ 
self,  I  con  easily  understand  now  tho  temporary  madness 
of  strong  drink  would  bo  a  most  welcome  thing.  The  poor 
are  the  prey  of  tho  rum-seller.  As  the  lion  in  tho  Hebrew 
wilderness  cateth  up  the  wild  ass,  so  in  modern  society 
tho  rum-seller  and  rum-maker  suck  tho  bones  of  the 
miserable  poor.  I  never  hear  cfji  great  fortuuo  mado  in 
tho  liquor  trade,  but  I  think  of  tho  wives  that  liavo  been 
mado  widows  thereby,  of  the  children  bereft  of  their 
parents,  oe  the  fathers  and  mothers  whom  strong  drink  has 
brought  down  to  shame,  to  crime,  and  to  ruin.  The  history 
of  the  first  barrel  of  ru  i  that  ever  visited  New  England  is 
well  known.  It  brought  some  forty  men  boforo  tho  bar  of 
tho  court.  Tho  history  of  tho  lest  barrel  can  scarcely  bo 
much  better. 

Such  aro  tho  natural  and  organic  causes  which  mako 
poverty. 

With  tho  exception  of  laws  which  allow  tho  sale  of 
intoxicating  drink,  I  think  there  aro  few  political  causes  of 
poverty  in  New  England,  and  they  aro  too  inconsiderable 
to  mention  in  so  brief  a  sketch  ns  this.  However,  there 
aro  somo  social  causes  of  our  permanent  poverty.  I  do 
not  think  wo  have  much  respect  for  the  men  who  do  the 
rude  work  of  life,  however  faithfully  and  well — littlo 
respect  for  work  itself:  The  rich  man  is  ashamed  to  have 
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begun  to  make  his  fortune  with  his  own  hard  hands ;  even 
if  tho  rich  man  is  not,  his  daughter  is  for  him.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  cared  much  to  respect  the  humble  efforts  of 
feeble  men ;  not  cared  much  to  have  men  dear,  and  things 
cheap.  It  lias  not  been  thought  tho  part  of  political 
economy,  of  sound  legislation,  or  of  pure  Christianity,  to 
hinder  tho  increaso  of  pauperism,  to  remove  tho  causes  of 
poverty ;  yes,  the  causes  of  crime-— only  to  take  vongcanco 
on  it  when  committed ! 

Boston  is  a  strange  place ;  here  is  energy  enough  to 
conquer  half  the  continent  in  ten  years ;  power  of  thought 
to  seizo  and  tamo  the  Connecticut  and  the  Merrimack; 
charity  enough  to  send  missionaries  all  over  tho  world ; 
but  not  justice  enough  to  found  a  high  school  for  her  own 
daughters,  or  to  forbid  her  richest  citizens  from  letting 
Iw-r^oms  ns  nurseries  of  poverty  and  crime,  from  opening 
wido  gates  which  lead  to  tho  olmshoufe,  tho  gaol,  the 
gallows,  and  earthly  liell ! 

*4  , 

Such  are  the  causes  of  poverty,  organic,  political,  social. 
You  inuy  sco  families  pass  from  tho  comfortable  to  tho 
miserable  class,  by  intemperance,  idleness,  wastefulness, 
even  by  feebleness  of  body  and  of  mind ;  yet,  while  it  is 
common  for  tho  rich  to  descend  into  tho  comfortable*  doss, 
solely  by  lack  of  tho  eminent  thrift  which  raised  their 
fathers  thence,  or  because  they  lack  tho  common  stimulus 
to  toil  and  save,  it  is  not  common  for  tho  comfortablo  to 
fall  into  tho  pit  of  misery  in  New  England,  except  through 
wickedness,  through  idleness,  or  intemperance. 

It  is  not.  easy  to  study  poverty  in  Boston.  But  take  a 
littlo  inland  town,  which  few  persons  migrate  into,  you 
will  find  the  miserable  families  have  commonly  been  so,  for 
a  hundred  years ;  that  many  of  them  are  descended  from 
the  “  servants,”  or  white  slaves,  brought  hero  by  our 
fathers ;  that  such  as  fall  from  tho  comfortable  classes  are 
commonly  made  miserable  by  their  own  fault,  sometimes  by 
idleness,  which  is  certainly  a  sin :  for  any  mau  who  will  not 
work,  and  persists  in  living,  aits  tho  bread  of  some  other 
moil,  either  begged  or  stolen — hut  chiefly  by  intemperance. 
Three-fourths  of  tho  poverty  of  this  character  is  to  bo 
attributed  to  this  cause. 

Now  there  is  a  tendency  in  poverty  to  drive  the  ablest 
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mm  to  work,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  poverty  ;  and  tins  I  take 
it  is  the  providential.  design  thereof.  Poverty,  like  an 
armed  man,  stalks  in  the  ?aar  of  the  social  march,  huge 
and  haggard,  imd  gaunt  and  grim,  to  scare  the  lazy,  to 
goad  the  idle  with  his  sword,  to  trample  and  slay  the 
obstinate  sluggard.  But  ho  trends  also  the  feeble  under  his 
feet,  for  no  fault  of  theirs,  only  fc  *  the  misfortune?  of  being 
bom  in  the  rear  of  society.  Eut  in  poverty  there'  is  also 
a  tendency  to  intimidate,  to  enfeeble,  to  benumb.  The 
poverty  of  tho  strong  man  compels  him  to  (oil ;  but  with 
the  weak,  tho  destruction,  of  (he  poor  is  his  poverty.  An 
active  man  is  awakened  from  his  sleep  by  the  cold  ;  ho 
arises  and.  seeks  more  covering  ;  tho  indolent,  or  the  feeble, 
shiver  on  till  morning,  benumbed  and  enfeebled  by  the  cold. 
Bo  wcakues&s  begets  weakness;  poverty,  poverty;  intern* 
pe ranee,  intemperance  ;  crime,  crime. 

Everything  is  against  the  poor  imm  ;  ho  pays  the  dearest 
tax,  the  highest  rent  for  hia  nouse,  the  dearest  price  for  nil 
lie  eats  or  wears.  Tho  poor  cannot  watch  their  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  take  advantage  of  the  markets,  as  other  men. 
They  have  the  most  numerous  temptations  to  intemperance 
and  crime ;  they  have  t  he  poorest  safeguards  from  there  evils. 
If  tho  chief  value  of  wealth,  as  a  rich  man  tolls  us.  be  this 
— tb.nl-  it  renders  its  owner  independent  of  others,”  then 
on  what  shall  the  poor  men  lean,  neglected  nnd  despised  by 
others,  looked  on  as  loathsome,  and  held  in  contempt,  shut 
out  oven  from  the  sermons  and  the  prayers  of  respectable 
men  ?  It  is  no  marvel  if  they  cease  to  respect  themselves. 

Tho  poor  are  tho  most  obnoxious  to  disease ;  their 
children  are  not  only  most  numerous,  but  most  irahenlthy. 
More  than  half  of  {lie  children  of  that  class  perish  at  the 
ago  of  live.  Amongst  the  poor,  infectious  diseases  rage 
with  frightful  violence  Tho  mortality  in  that  clots  is 
amazing.  If  things  are  to  continue-  as  now,  I  thank  God 
it  is  go.-  If  Death  is  their  only  guardian,  he  is  at  least 
powerful,  and  does  not  scorn  his  work. 

In  addition  to  tho  poor,  whom  these  onuses  have  made 
and.  kept  in  poverty,  the  needy  of  other  lands  flock  hither. 
The  nobility  of  Old  England,  so  zealous  in  pursuing  their 
game,  in  keeping  their  entails  unbroken,  and  primogeniture 
safe,  have  sent-  their  beggary  to  Now'  England,  to  be  sup* 
ported  by  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  our  table.  So,  in  the 
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same  Hew  England  city,  the  extremes  of  society  are 
brought  together.  Hero  is  health,  elegance,  cultivation, 
sobriety,  decency,  refinement — I  wish  there  was  more  of 
it;  there  is  poverty,  ignorance,  drunkenness,  violence, 
crime,  in  most  odious  forms — starvation!  We  have,  our 
»St,  Giles’s  and  St.  James’s ;  our  nobility,  not  a  whit  less 
noble  than  the  noblest  of  other  lauds,  and  our  beggars, 
both  in  a  Christian  city.  Amid  the  needy  population, 
misery  and.  death  have  found  their  parish.  JV  ho  shall  dare 
stop  his  ears,  when  they  preach  their  awful  denunciation 
of  want  and  woe? 

Good  men  ask,  “  What  shall  we  do  ?”  Foreign  poverty 
has  had  this  good  edict ;  it  has  shamed  or  frightened  the 
American  beggar  into  industry  and  thrift. 

Poverty  will  not.  bo  removed  till  the  causes  thereof  are 
removed.  Thera  are  some  who  look  for  a  great  social 
revolution.  So  do  X;  only  X  do  not  look  for  it  to  come 
about  suddenly,  or  by  mechanical  means.  Wo  arc  in  a 
social  revolution,  and  do  not  know  it.  'While  I  cannot 
accept  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Associatioumts,  I  rejoice 
in  their  existence.  I  sympathize  with  their  hope.  Iney 
point  out  the  evils  of  society,  and  that  is  something.  They 
propose  a  method  of  removing  its  evils.  I  do  not  believe 
in  that  method,  but  mankind  will  probably  make  many 
experiments  be  fore  wo  hit  upon  tho  right  one.  'For  my  own 
part,  I  confess  T  do  not  sec*  any  way  of  removing  poverty 
wholly  or  entirely,  in  one  or  two,  or  in  four  or  five  genera¬ 
tions.  I  think  it  will  linger  for  some  ages  to  come.  lake 
tho  snow,  it  is  to  be  removed  by  a  general  elevation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  not  all  at  once  ;  and  will  long  hang 
about  the  dark  and  cold  places  of  the  world.  But  I  do 
think  it  will  at  last  bn  overcome,  so  that  a  man  who  cannot 
subsist  will  be  as  rare  as  a  cannibal.  “  Ye  have  tho  poor 
with  you  always,”  said  Jesus ;  and  many  who  remember 
this,  forget  that  Ho  also  said,  si  And  whensoever  yo  will 
ye  may  do  them  good.”  I  expect  to  boo  a  mitigation  of 
poverty  in  this  country,  and  that  before  long. 

It  is  likely  that  tho  legal  theory  of  property  m  Europe 
will  undergo  a  great  change  before  many  years  ;  that  tho 
right  to  bequeath  enormous  estates  to  individuals  will  be 
cut  off ;  that  primogeniture  will  cease,  and  enfeiimonts 
bo  broken,  and  all  monopolies  of  rank'  and  power  come 
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to  nn  end,  and  so  a  great  change  take  place  in  the  social 
condition  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  ‘England.  That 
change  will  bring  many  of  the*  co.nr  <  t  dE  into  the  rich 
ekne?,  and  eventually  many  of  tin  "i„,  dee  into  the 
comfortable*  class.  But  I  do  not  expert  such  a  radical 
change  hare,  where  wo  have  not  auch  enormous  abuses  to 
surmount. 

I  think  something  v,’ 'ill  bo  done  in  Europe  for  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  labour,  I  do  not  know  what ;  1  do  not  know 
how  ;  I  have  not  the  ability-  to  know,  and  will  not  pretend 
to  criticize  what  X  know  I  cannot  create,  and  do  not  at 
present  understand.  I  think  there  will  be  a  groat  change, 
in  the  form  of  society ;  that  able  men  will  endeavour  to 
remove  the  causes  of  crime,  not  march/  to  make  money  out 
of  that  crime ;  that  intemperance  will  bo  'diminished  ;  that 
idleness  in  rich  or  poor  will  bo  counted  n  disgrace ;  that 
labour  will  hr;  more  respected :  education  more  widely 
diffused  ;  and  that  institutions  will  bo  founded,  which  will 
tend  to  produce  these  results.  But  I  do  not  proh/nd  to 
devise  those  institutions,  and  certainly  shall  not  throw 
obstacles  in  the-  way  of  such  us  can  or  will  try.  It  seems 
likely  that  someth inp;  will  be  first  done  in  Europe,  where  the 
need  is  greatest.  There  a  change  must  come.  By  and  by, 
if  it  does  not  come  peaceably,  the  continent  will  not 
furnish  ” special  constables”  enough  to  put  down  human 
nature.  If  the  white  republicans  cannot  make  a  revolu¬ 
tion  peacefully,  wait  a  little,  and  1,1m  red  republicans  will 
make  if  in  blood.  u  Peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we 
must,”  says  mankind,  brat  in  a  whisper,  then  in  n  \oice  of 
thunder.  If  powerful  men.  will  not  write  justice  with 
black  ink,  on  white  paper,  ignorant  mid  violent  men  will 
write  it  on  the  soil,  iti  letters  of  blood,  and  illuminate  their 
rude  legislation  with  burning  castles,  palaces,  and  towns. 
While  the  social  change  is  taking  place  never  no  pctice- 
fully,  men  will  think  the  world  is  going  to  ruin,  llut  it 
is  an  old  world,  pretty  well  put-  together,  and,  with  all 
theses  changes,  will  probably  lust  some  time  longer.  Human 
society  is  iiko  one  of  those  enormous  boulders,  so  nicely 
poised  on  another  rock,  that  a  man  may  move-  it  with  a 
single  hand.  Yon  are  afraid  to  come-  under  its  sides,  lest 
it  fail.  When  the  wind  blows,  it  rocks  with  formidable 
noise,  and  men  soy  it  will  soon  bo  down  upon  us.  -How 
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ami  then  n  rude  boy  iindotdakes  to  throw  i  ovt r :  mil:  all 
the  men  who  can  get  their  shoulders  unchi,  c  mnot  raise 
the  pomleroua  mam  from  its  Koltd  and  firm-set  base. 

Kblh  after  all.  these  changes  have  taken  place,  there 
remains  the  difference  between  the  strong  ami  urn  weak, 
the  active  and  the  idle,  the  thrifty  and  tho  spendthrift,  the 
temperate  and  the  intemperate;  and,  though  the  term 
poverty  ceases  to  be  so  dreadful,  and  no  longer  denotes 
want  of  the  natural  necessaries  of  the  body,  there  will  still 
remain  the  relatively  rich  and  the  relatively  poor. 

Hut  now  something  can  be  done  directly  to  remove  the 
causes  of  poverty,  something  to  mitigate  thrdr  effects  ;  we 
need  both  tho  palliative  charity,  and  the  remedial  justice. 
Tenements  for  tho  poor  can.  ho  provided  at.  a  cheap  rent, 
that  shall  yet  pay  their  owner  a  reasonable  income.  This 
has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment,  and,  after  nil  that  has 
been  said  about  it,  I  am  amazed  that  no  more  is  done.  I 
will  not  exhort  the  churches  to  this  in  the  name  of  religion 
— they  have  other  matters  to  attend  to ;  but  if  capitalists 
will  not,  in  a  place  like  Boston,  it  seems  to  me  tho  city 
should  sis';  that  {his  class  of  tho  population  is  provided 
with  tenements,  at  u  rate  not  ruinous.  It  would  be-  good 
economy  to  do  its  in  the  pecuniary  sense  of  good  economy  ; 
certainly  to  hire  money  at  six  per  cent.,  and  rent  tho  houses 
built  therewith  at  eight  per  cent.,  ‘would  cost  less  than  to 
support  the  poor  entirely  in  alm.dioiixes,  and  punish  them 
in  gaols. 

-Something  yet  more  may  Iks  done,  in  the  way  of  furnish¬ 
ing  them  with  work,  or  of  directing  them  to  it ;  some¬ 
thing  towards  enabling  them  to  purchase  food  and  other 
articles  cheap. 

Something  might  be  done  to  prevent  afreet  beggary,  and 
begging  from  house  to  house,  which  is  rather  a  new  thing 
in  this  town.  The  indiscriminate  charity,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  withhold  from  a  needy  and  importunate  beggar,  does 
more  harm  than  good. 

Much  may  be  clone  to  promote  temperance ;  much  more, 
I  fear,  than  is  likely  to  be  done  ;  that  is  plainly  the  duty  of 
society.  Intemperance  is  bad  enough  with  tho  comfortable 
and  tho  rich  with  the  poor  it  is  rum — sheer,  blank,  and 
swift  ruin.  Tho  example  of  tho  rich,  of  the  comfortable, 
goes  down  there  like  lightning,  to  shatter,  to  blast,  and.  to 
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burn.  It  is  marvellous,  that  in  Christian  Boston,  men  of 
wealth,  and  so  above  the  temptation  which  lurks  behind  a 
dollar,  men  of  character  otherwise  thought  to  bo  elevated, 
cm  yet  contlmm  a  traffic  which  leads  to  the  ruin  and  slow 
butchery  of  «uch  masses  of  mem  I  know  not  what  can  bo 
done  by  means  of  the  public:  law.  I  do  know  what  can 
bo  done  by  private  golf-denial,  by  private  diligence. 

Something-  also  may  bo  done  to  promote  religion  amongst 
the  poor,  at  least  something  to  make  it  practicable  for  a 
poor  man  to  come  to  church  on  Sunday,  with  his  fellow* 
creatures  who  aro  not  miserable — and  to  hear  the  best 
things  that  the  ablest  men  in  the  church  have  to  offer. 
'We  aro  very  democratic  in  our  State,  not  at  all  so  in  cur 
church.  In  this  matter  the  Catholic#  put  us  quite  to 
shame.  If,  us  some  men  still  believe,  it  bo  a  manly  calling 
and  a  noble  to  preach  Christianity,  then  to  preach  it  to 
men  who  stand  in  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  posi¬ 
tions  in  society ;  to  take  the  highest  truths  of  human 
consciousness,  tho  loftiest  philosophy-,  the  noblest  piety, 
and  bring  them  down  into  tho  daily  life  of  poor  men, 
rude  men,  men  obscure,  unfriended,  ready  to  perish;  surely 
this  is  tile,  noblest  part,  of  that  calling,  and  demands  the 
noblest  gifts,  the  fairest  and  tho  largest  culture,  tho  loftiest 
powers. 

It  is  no  hard  tiling  to  reason  with  reasoning  men,  and 
bo  intelligible  to  the  intelligent ;  to  talk  acceptably  unci 
even  movingly  to  scholars  and  men  well  read,  is  no  hard 
thing,  if  you  aro  yourself  well  read  and  n  scholar.  But  to 
be  intelligible  to  tho  ignorant,  to  reason  with  men  who 
reason  not,  to  speak  acceptably  and  movingly  with  such 
men,  to  inspire  them  with  wisdom,  with  goodness,  and  with 
piety, — that  is  the  tusk  only  for  gome  men  of  rare  genius 
"who  can  stride  over  the  great  gulf  betwixt  tho  thrones  of 
creative  power,  and  the  humble  positions  of  men  ignorant, 
poor,  and  forgot !  Yet  such  men  there  are,  and  hero  is 
their  work. 

♦Something  can  bo  done  for  the  children  of  the  poor — to 
promote  their  education,  to  find  them  employment,  to 
snatch  ihesa  little  ones  from  underneath  the  feet  of  that 
grim  poverty.  It  is  not  less  than  awful  to  think,  while 
there  fire  more  children  bora  in  Boston  of  Catholic  parents 
than  of  Protestant,  that  yet  more  than  three- fifths  thereof 
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dio  before  the  ?,um  of  their  fifth  year  shines  on  their  luck¬ 
less  heads.  I  thank  God  that  thus  they  dio.  If  there  bo 
not  wisdom  enough  in  society,  nor  enough  of  justice  there 
to  save  them  from  their  future  long-protracted  suffering, 
then  I  thank  God  that  Death  comes  down  betimes,  and 
moistens  his  sickle  while  his  crop  is  green.  I  pity  not  the* 
miserable  babes  who  fall  early  before  that  merciful  arm  of 
Death.  They  are  at  rest.  Poverty  cannot  touch  thorn . 
Let  the  mothers  who  bore  thorn  rejoice,  but  weep  only  for 
those  that  are  left — loft  to  ignorance,  to  misery,  to  intem¬ 
perance,  to  vice  that  I  shall  not  name ;  left  to  the  mercies 
of  the  gaol,  and  perhaps  the  gallows  at  the  last.  Yet 
Boston  is  a  Christian  city— and  it  is  eighteen  hundred 
years  since  ono  great  Son  of'  man  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost ! 

I  see  not  what  more  can  be  done  directly,  and  I  see  rot 
why  tliCBo  things  should  not  bo  done.  Still  somo  will 
suffer;  the  idle,  the  lassy,  the  proud  who  will  not  work, 
the  careless  who  will  voluntarily  wees  to  their  time,  their 
strength,  or  their  goods— -they  must  suffer*  they  ought  to 
suffer.  Want  is  the  only  schoolmaster  to  teach  them 
industry  and  thrift.  Such  as  are  merely  unable,  who  arc 
poor  not  by  their  fault — wo  do  wrong  to  lot  them  suffer  ; 
wo  do  wickedly  to  leave  them  to  perish.  The  little  children 
who  survive — are  they  to  lx*  left  to  become  barbarians  in 
tho  midst  of  our  civilisation  ? 

Want  is  not  an  absolutely  needful  thing,  but  very  need¬ 
ful  for  the  present  distress,"  to  teach  us  industry,  economy, 
thrift,  and  its  creative  arts.  There  is  nature — the  whole 
material  world — waiting  to  serve.  "  What  would  you  have 
thereof?”  says  God.  “  Pay  for  it  and  take  it,  as  you  will; 
only  pay  as  you  go  !  ”  There  are  hands  to  work,  heads  to 
think;  strong  hands,  hard' heads.  God  is  an  economist; 
Ho  economizes  suffering  ;  there  Is  never  too  much  of  it  in 
tho  world  for  the  purpose  it  is  to  serve,  though  it  often 
falls  where  it  should  notriail.  It  is  here  to  teach  us  in¬ 
dustry.,  thrift-,  justber  It  will  be  hero  no  more  when 
we  have  learned  its  lesson.  Want  is  here  on  suffer¬ 
ance  ;  misery  on  sufferance ;  and  mankind  can  eject  them 
if  we  will.  Poverty,  like  all  evils,  is  amenable  to  sup¬ 
pression. 

Can  wo  not  end  this  poverty — the  misery  and  crime  it 
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brings?  Ko,  wot  to-day.  Oak  wt.  not  lessen  it?  Soon 
ns  we  will.  Think  how  much  ability  there  is  in  this  town 
— cool,  far-sighted  talent.  If  some  of  the  ablest  men 
directed  their  thoughts  to  tho  reform  of  this  evil,  how 
much  might  bo  done  in  a  rieyglo  generation ;  and  in  a 
century — what  could  not  they  do  in  a  hundred  years  ? 
What  better  work  is  there  for  able  men  ?  I  would  have 
it  written  on  my  tcm.bstone:  “This  man  had  but  little 
wit,  and  less  fame,  yet  he  helped  remove  the  causes  of 
poverty,  making  men.  better  off  and  better;”  rather  by 
far  titan  this :  ,!  Hero  lies  a  great  man ;  Ito  had  a  great 
place  in  tho  world,  and  great  power,  and  great  fame,  and 
made  nothing  of  it,  leaving  the  world  no  better  for  Ins 
stay  therein,  and  no  man  better  off.” 

After  all  tho  special  efforts  to  remove  poverty,  ibo  great 
work  is  to  bo  done  by  tlm  general  advance  of  mankind. 
We  shall  outgrow  this,  ns  cannibalism,  butchery  of  cap¬ 
tives,  war  for  plunder,  and  other  kindred  miseries  have 
been  outgrown.  God  has  general  remedies  in  abundance, 
but  few  specific.  Something  will  be  done  by  diffusing 
throughout  the  community  principles  and  habits  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  industry,  temperance;  by  diffusing  ideas  of  justice, 
sentiments  of  brotherly  love,  sentiments  and  ideas  of  reli¬ 
gion.  I  hope  everything  from  that — tho  noiseless  and 
steady  progress  of  Christianity;  the  snow  melts,  not  by 
sunlight,  or  that  alone,  but  as  tho  whole  air  becomes 
warm.  You  may  in  cold  weather  melt  away  a  little  be¬ 
fore  your  own  door,  but  that  makes  little  difference  till 
the  general  temperature  rises.  Still,  while  the  air  is 
getting  warm,  you  facilitate  tho  process  by  breaking  tip 
the  obdurate  masses  of  ice,  and  putting  them  where  the 
gun  slnnes  with  direct  and  unimpeded  light.  Bo  must  we 
do  with  poverty. 

It  is  only  a  little  that  any  of  us  can  do — for  anything. 
Still  wo  can  do  a  little;  wo  can  each  do  by  helping 
towards  raising  tho  general  tone  of  society :  first,  by  each 
man  raising  himself ;  by  industry,  economy,  charity, 
justice,  piety ;  by  a  noble  life.  So  doing,  wc  raise  tho 
moral  temperature  of  tho  wholo  world,  end  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  thereto.  Kext,  by  helping  those  who  come  in  our 
way ;  nay,  by  going  out  of  our  wav  to  help  them.  Xu 
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each  of  these  modes,  it  is  our  duty  to  work.  To  a  certain 
extent  each  man  ia  his  brother’s  "keeper.  Of  file  jv>wen; 
we  possess  wo  ere  but  trustees  under  Providence,  to  use 
them  for  the  benefit  of  men,  ami  render  continually  an 
account  of  our  stewardship  to  God.  Each  man  can  do  n 
Ijtl  10  directly  to  help  convince  the  world  of  its  wrong,  u 
little  iu  the  wav  of  temporizing  charity,  a  little  in  the  wav 
of  remedial  justice ;  so  doing,  ho  works  with.  God,  and 
God  works  with  him* 
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V. 

A  SERMON  Og  THE  MORAL  CONDITION  GF 
BOSTON!— iUtEACIE ED  AT  THE  MELODKON,  ON 
SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1819. 


'*  i  I  ill’ -.r  to  hsih  the  Loyd  ImjIjhsI  ns.” — 1  SAMCEt.,  vii.  12. 

A  max  who  has  only  the  spirit  of  his  ago  can  easily  ho  u 
popular  man  ;  if  ho  have  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  ho  must 
l>o  a  popular  man  in  it :  lie  has  its  hopes  and  its  fears ;  his 
trumpet  gives  a  certain  and  well-known  sound ;  Ills  counsel 
is  readily  appreciated ;  the  majority  is  on  hie  side.  But  ho 
cannot  be  a  wise  magistrate,  a  just  judge,  a  competent 
critic,  or  a  profitable  preacher.  A  man  who  has  only  the 
spirit  of  a  .Conner  ago  can  bo  none  of  these  four  things ; 
and  not  even  a  popular  man.  Ho  remembers  when  ho 
ought  to  forecast,  and  compares  when  lie  ought  to  act ;  he 
cannot  appreciate  the  ago  he  lives  in,  nor  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  it.  Ho  may  easily  obtain  the  pity  of  his  age, 
not  its  sympathy  or  its  confidence.  Tho  man  who  has 
the  spirit  of  hia  own,  and  also  that  of  some  future  age, 
is  alone  capable  of  becoming  a  wiso  magistrate,  a  just 
judge,  a  competent  critic,  mid  a  profitable  preacher.  Such 
a  man  looks  on  passing  events  somewhat  tm  the  future  his¬ 
torian  will  do,  and  sees  them  in  their  proportions,  not  dis¬ 
torted  ;  sees  them  in  their  connection  with  great  general 
laws,  and  judges  of  tho  falling  rain  not  merely  by  tho  bon¬ 
nets  it  may  spoil  and  tho  pastime  it  disturbs,  but  by  the 
grass  and  com  it  shall  cause  to-  grow.  He  has  hopes  and 
fears  of  his  own,  but  they  are  not  tho  hopes  and  fears 
of  men  about  him ;  his  trumpet  cannot  give  a  welcome  or 
well-known  souAd,  nor  hia  counsel  be  presently  heeded. 
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Majorities  arc*  not.  on  his  side,  nor  can  ho  bo  a  popular 
man. 

To  understand  our  present  moral  condition,  to  be  able  to 
give  good  counsel  thereon,  you  must  understand  the  former 
generation,  and  have  potentially  the  spirit  of  the  future 
generation ;  must  appreciate  iho  past-,  and  yet  belong  to 
the  future.  IV} jo  is  there  that  can  do  this?  No  man 
will  say,  “  I  can.”  Conscious  of  the  difficulty,  and  aware 
of  my  own  deficiencies  in  all  these  respects,  I  will  yet 
endeavour  to  speak  of  tho  moral  condition  of  Boston. 

Tirst,  I  will  speak  of  die  actual  moral  condition  of  Boston, 
as  indicated  by  the  morals  of  trade.  In  a  city  like  Homo, 
you  must  first  feel  tho  pulso  of  tho  church,  in  St  Peters¬ 
burg  that  of  tho  court,  to  determine  the  moral  condition;  of 
those  cities.  Now  trade  is  to  Boston  what  trio  church  is 
to  itemo  and  tho  imperial  court;  to  St.  Petersburg :  it  is  the 
pendulum  which  regulates  all  tlio  common  and  authorized 
machinery  of  the  place ;  it  is  an  organization  of  the  public 
conscience.  We  care  little  for  any  Pius  tho  Ninth,  or 
Nicholas  the  First;  tho  dollar  is  our  emperor  ond.  pope, 
above  all  tho  parties  in  tho  State,  all  sects  in  the  church, 
lord  paramount  over  Both,  its  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
not-  likely  to  ho  called  in  ouestion  ;  revolt  from  wlwfc  elite 
wo  may,  wc  arc  loyal  still  to  that. 

A  little  while  ago,  in  a  “  Sermon  of  liichcs,”  speaking  of 
the  character  of  trade  in  Boston,  I  suggested  that  men  were 
better  than  their  reputation  often er  than  worse ;  that  there 
were  a  hundred  honest  bargains  io  one  that  was  dishonest.. 
I  have  heard  severe  strictures  from  friendly  tongues,  on 
that  statement,  which  give  mo  more  pain  than  any  criti¬ 
cism  I  have  received  before.  The  criticism  was,  that  I 
overrated  tho  honesty  of  men  in  trade.  Now,  it  is  a  small 
thing  to  be  convicted  of  an  error — a  just  thing  and  a  pro¬ 
fitable  to  have  it  detected  and  exposed ;  but  it  is  a  painful 
thing  to  find  you  have  overrated  tho  moral  character  of 
your  townsmen.  However,  if  what  I  said  ho  not  trad  as 
history,  I  hope  it  will  become  so  as  prophecy ;  I  doubt  not 
my  critics  will  help  that  work. 

Love  of  money  is  out  of  proportion  to  love  of  better 
things — to  love  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  a , manly  character 
developing  itself  in  a  manly  life.  'Wealth  is  often  made 
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the  end  to  .live  for ;  not  the  menus  to  live  by,  and  attain  a 
■manly  character.  The  young  man  of  good  abilities  docs 
not  commonly  propose  it  to  himself  to  bo  a  nobleman, 
equipped  with.  nil  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
which  belong  to  that,  and  capable  of  the  duties  which 
oqmo  thereof.  He  is  satisfied  if  ho  can  become  a  rich  mam 
Jt  is  the  highest  ambition  of  many  a  youth  in  this  town  to 
become  one  of  the  rich  men  of  Boston ;  to  have  the  social 
position  which  wealth  always  gives,  and  nothing  else  in 
this  country  can  commonly  bestow.  Accordingly,  our 
young  men  that  are  now  poor,  will  sacrifice  everything 
to  this  one  object;  will  make  wealth  the  end,  und  will 
become  rich  without  becoming  noble.  But  wealth  without 
nobleness  of  character  is  always  vulgar.  I  have  seen 
a  clown  staring  at  himself  in  the  gorgyus  mirror  of  a 
French  palace,  and  thought  him  no  bud  emblem  of  many 
an  ignoble  man  at  home,  surrounded  by  material  riches 
which  only  reflected  back  the-  vulgarity  of  their  owner. 

Other  young  men  inherit  wealth,  but  seldom  regard  it 
ns  a  means  of  power  for  high  and  noble  ends,  only  as  the 
means  of  selfish  indulgence ;  unneeded  means  to  elevate 
yet  more  their  self-esteem.  How  and  then,  you  find  a  man 
who  values  wealth  only  as  an  instrument  to  serve  mankind 
withal.  I  know  some  such  men ;  their  money  is  u  blessing 
akin  to  genius,  &  blearing  to  mankind,  a  means  of  philan¬ 
thropic  power.  But  such  men  aro  rare  in  all  countries, 
perhaps  a  little  less  so  in  Boston,  than  in  most  other  largo 
trading  towns;  still,  exceeding  rase.  They  are  sure  to 
meet  with  neglect,  abuse,  and  perhaps  with  scorn ;  if  they 
are  men  of  eminent  ability,  superior  culture,  and  most 
elevated  moral  aims,  set  off,  too,  with  a  noble  and  heroic 
life,  they  are  sure  of  meeting  with  eminent  haired.  I  fear 
the  man  roost  hated  in  this  town  would  ho  found  to  bo 
some  one  who  had  only  sought  to  do  mankind  some  great 

Sk  and  stepped  before  his  age  too  far  for  its  sympathy. 

th,  justice,  humanity,  are  not  thought  in  Boston  to 
have  corn©  of  good  family }  their  followers  aro  not  respect¬ 
able.  I  am  not  spealring  to  blamo  men,  only  to  show  tho 
fact ;  wo  may  meddle  with  things  too*  high  for  us,  but  not 
understand  nor  appreciate. 

How,  this  disproportionate  love  of  money  appears  in 
various  ways.  Y  m  sec  it  in  tho  advantage  that  is  taken  of 
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the  feeblest,  the  mast  ignorant  and  the  most  exposed  classes 
in  the  community.  It  is  notorious  that  they  pay  tho  highest; 
prices#,  tho  dearest  rents,  and  are  imposed  upon  in  their 
dealings  ofiener  than  any  other  class  of  men ;  m  the  raven 
and  tho  hooded  crow,  it  is  said,  seek  out  tho  sickliest  sheep 
to  pounce,  upon.  Tho  fact  that  a  man  is  ignorant,  poor, 
and  desperate,  furnishes  to  many  men  an  argument  for 
defrauding  the  man.  It  U  bad  enough  to  injure  any  man ; 
but  to  wrong  r.n  ignorant  man,  a  poor  and  friendless  man ; 
to  take  advantage  of  his  poverty  or  his  ignorance,  and  to 
get  his  services  or  his  money  for  less  than  a  fair  return-— 
that  is  petty  baseness  under  aggravated  circumstances,  and 
ns  cowardly  us  it  is  mean.  You  are  now  and  then  shocked 
at  rich  men  telling  of  tho  arts  by  which  they  got  their 
gold — sometimes  of  thoir  fraud  at  homo,  sometimes  abroad ; 
and  a  good  man.  almost  thinks  thoro  must  be  a  curse  on. 
money  meanly  got  at  first,  though  it  falls  to  him.  by  honest 
inheritance. 

This  same  disproportionate  love  of  money  appears  in  tho 
fact  that  men,  not  driven  by  necessity,  engage  in  the  manu¬ 
facture,  the  importation,  and  the  sale  of  an  article  which 
corrupts  mul  rums  men  by  hundreds  ;  which  has  done  more 
to  increase  poverty,  misery,  and  crime,  than  any  other  one 
cause  whatever;  and, as  some  think, more  than  ell  other  causes 
whatever.  I  am  not  speaking  of  men  who  aid  in  any  just 
and  proper  use  of  thafcsrtide,  but  in  its  ruinous  use,  Yot  such 
men,  by  such  a  traffic,  never  Jose  their  standing  in  society, 
their  reputation  in  trade,  their  character  in  tho  church.  A 
good  many  men  will  think  worse  of  you  for  being  an 
A  bolitionist ;  men  have  lost  their  place  fa  society  by  that 
name ;  oven  Dr,  Charming  u  hurt-  his  usefulness''  and 
“  injured  his  reputation"  by  daring  to  speak  against  that 
sin  of  the  nation ;  but  no  man  loses  caste  in  Boston  by 
making,  importing,  and  selling  tho  cause  of  ruiu  to 
hundreds  of  families — though  he  does  it  with  his ..  eyes 
open,  knowing  that  he  ministers  to  crime  and  to  ruin  !  I 
am  told  that  largo  quantities  of  New  England  rum  have 
already  been  sent  from  this  city  to  California  ;  it  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  much  of  it  is  sent  to  the  nations  of  Africa — if  not 
from  Boston,  at  least  from  New  England-— as  .an  auxiliary 
in  the  slave  trade.  You  know  with  what  feelings  of  grief 
and  indignation  a  clergyman  of  this  city  saw  that  charac- 
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terisric  maHiifoemre  of  ins  town  on  the  wharves  of  a 
Mahometan.  city.  X  suppose  there  are  not  ten  mmkters  in 
Boskm  who  would  not 44  get  into  trouble,*"  aa  the  phrase  is, 
if  they  were  to  preset*  agsuBafc  irdempewsomo,  and  tho 
causes  that  produce  iataaperance,  with  half  m  ranch  jmH 
m  they  hmex^istiy  preach  “^«ge»crari<Wi,,  and  a  **  form  of 
piety*5  which  will  never  touch  a  single  comer  of  tho  earth. 
As  the  minister  mie  down,  the  spirit  of  trade  would  meet 
hi.m  on  the  pulpit  stairs  to  warn  him :  ff  Business  is 
busxucts ;  religion  is  religion ;  business  is  ours,  ^  religion 
yours ;  but  if  yen  make  or  oven  allow  religion  to  interfere 
with  our  business,  then  it  will  bo  the  worse  for  you— -that  is 
all  1 ''  You  know  it  is  not  a  great  while  since  wo  drove  out 
of  Boston  the  one  Unitarian  minister  who  was  a  fearless 
apostle  of  temperance.*1  His  presence  hero  was  a  grief  to 
that  “  form  of  piety  f*  a  disturbance  to  trade.  Since  then 
tho  peace  of  tho  churches  has  not-  been  much  disturbed  by 
the  preaching  of  temperance.  Tho  effect  has  been  salutary ; 
no  Unitarian  m  mister  has  risen  up  to  fill  that  place  1 

This  same  disproportionate  love  of  moxmy  appears  in  tho 
fact,  that  tho  merchants  of  Boston  still  allow  coloured 
seamen  to  lie  taken  from  their  ships  and  shut  up  in  tho 
gaols  of  another  State.  If  they  cared  m  much  for  tho 
rights  of  man  as  for  money,  as  much  for  tho  men  who  sail 
tho  ship  as  for  tho  cargo  it  carries,  I  cannot  think  there 
would  Iks  brass  enough  m  South  Carolina,  or  all  tho  South, 
to  hold  another  freeman  of  Mf^ach.usotts  in  bondage, 
merely  for  the' colour  of  his  skin.  Ko  doubt,  a  merchant 
would  lose  his  reputation  in  this  city  by  engaging  directly 
in  the  slave  trade,  for  it  is  made  piracy  by  the  law  of  tho 
hmd.f  But  did  any  ono  over  lose  his  reputation  by  talcing 
a  mortgage  on  slaves  asr  security  for  a  debt ;  by  becoming, 
in  that  way,  or  by  inheritance,  tho  owner  of  slaves,  and 
still  keeping  them  in  bondage  ? 

You  shall  take  tho  whole  trading  community  of  Boston, 

*  Bar.  J&hn  Picr|>oaL  , 

f  This  statement  vms,  m»<lo  in  1849 ;  «n.bg*qttettl  ownis  Inw#  shown 
that  I  una  mistaken.  ft  is  now  Ujciuffijt  rmrjmciakk*  and  patriot!#  mr, 
only  to  <jt‘gago  in  tho  stare  twstk?,  bat  to  kf<laap  won  anti  women  in 
Bostssu  ils«t  of  the  prominent  ?mwjtj*ap#trir,  and  sorornl  of  ih»  amst 
proromsmt  ekuw,  d«&m4  £Ho  kidnapping.  AS&ew ipts  hare  rojmaiwUv 
twien  made  to  kidnap  mr  own  paHikioaejre.  Kidnapping  is  not  even  a 
matter  of  charcH  dbcinime  in  Boston  in  18S1 . 
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rich  and  poor,  good  and  bad,  study  the  phenomena  of  trader 
as  astronomers  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  from 
the  observed  facts,  by  the  inductive  method  of  philosophy, 
construct  tho  ethics  of  trade,  and  you  will  find  one  great 
maxim  to  'underlie  tho  whole;  Money  must  bo  made. 
Money- making  is  to"  the  ethics  of  trade  what  attraction  is 
to  the-  material  world  ;  what  truth  is  to  the  intellect,  and 
justice  in  morals.  Other  things  must  yield  to  that ;  that 
to  nothing.  In  the  effort  to  comply  with  this  miivemd 
law  of  trade,  many  a  character  gives  way  ;  many  a  virtue 
gets  pushed  aside ;  tho  higher,  nobler  qualities  of  a  man 
aro  held  in  small  esteem.  '•  ’ 

This  charactemtio  of  tho  trading  class  appears  in  the 
thought  of  the  people  ns  well  ns  their  actions.  Ton  boo  it 
in  tho  secular  literal  uro  of  our  times ;  in  tho  laws,  oven  in 
tho  sermons ;  nobler  things  giro  way  to  love  of  gold.  So 
in  an  ill-tended  garden,  in  some  bed  where  violets  sought 
to  open  their  fragrant  bosoms  to  the  sun,  have  I  seen  a 
cabbage  come  up  and  grow  apace,  with  thick  and  vulgar 
stalk,  with  coarse  and  vulgar  leaves,  with  rank  unsavoury 
look;  it  thrust  aside  tho  little  violet,  which,  iindofnesih 
that  impenetrable  leaf,  lacking  the  morning  sunshine  and 
tho  dew  of  night,  faded  and  gave  up  its  tender  life ;  but 
above  the  grave  of  tho  violet  there  stood  the  cabbage, 
green,  expanding,  triumphant,  and  all  fearless  of  tho  frost. 
Yet  the  cabbage  also  hud  its  value  and  its  use. 

There  are  men  in  Boston,  some  rich,  soma  poor,  old  and 
young,  who  are  free  from  this  reproach ;  men  that  have  a 
well-proportioned  love  of  money,  and.  make  the  pursuit 
thereof  an  effort  for  all  tho  noble  qualities  of  a  man.  I 
biow  some  each  mtm:  not  very  numerous  anywhere,  men 
who  show  that  the  common  business  of  life  is  the  place  to 
mature  great  virtues  m ;  th&ttho  pursuit  of  wealth,  raecessful 
or  not,  wood  hinder  the  growth  of  no  excellence,  but  may 
promote  oil  manly  life.  Such  men  stand  ■  hero  us  violets 
among  tho  cabbages,  making  u  fragrance  and  a  loveliness 
all  their  own ;  attractive  any  whom,  but  marvellous  in  such 
u  neighbourhood  as  that. 

Look  next  on  the  morals  of  Boston,  »§■  indicated,  by  the 
newspapers,  tho  daily  and  tho  weekly  press,  Tube  the 
whole  newspaper  literature  of  Boston,  cheap  and  costly, 
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good  and  "had,  study  it  all  as  a  whole,  mid  by  the  inductive 
method  Construct  the  ethicr  of  the  p res,-*,  and  hero  von  find 
no  signs  of  a  higher  morality  in 'general  than  you  found 
in  trade.  It  is  'he  aarao  centre  about  which  all  things 
gravitate  hero  as  there.  But  in  the  newspapers  the  want 
of  gtoifc  principles  m  more  obvious,  and  more  severely  felt 
them  in  trade — the  want  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  humanity, 
of  sympathy  with  mam  In  trade  you  meet  with  signs  of 
great  power;  the  highway  of  commerce  bears  marks  of 
giant  feet.  Our  newspapers  sec  in  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
little  men,  whoso  cunning  is  in  a  largo  ratio  to  their 
wisdom  or  their  justice.  You  find  hero  little  ability,  little 
sound  learning,  little  wise -political  economy:  of  lofty  morals 
almost  nothing  at  all.  Here,  also,  the  dollar  is  both  pope 
and  king  ;  right  and  truth  arc  vassals,  not  much  esteemed, 
nor  over-often  called  to  pay  service  to  their  lord,  who  lias 
ether  soldiers  with  more  pliant  neck  and  knee. 

A  newspaper  is  an  instrument  of  great  importance ;  all 
men  read  it ;  many  read  nothing  else ;  soruo  it  serves  as 
reason  and  conscience  too :  in  lack  of  bettor,  why  not?  It 
speaks  to  thousands  every  day  on  ixufiHra  of  great  moment 
— on  matters  of  morals,  of  politics,  of  finance.  It  rclr.-'cs 
daily  tha  occurrences  of  our  land,  and  of  ail  the  world. 
All  men  arc  affected  by  it ;  hindered  or  helped.  To  many 
a  man  his  morning  paper  represents  more  reality  than  his 
morning  prayer.  There  are  many  in  a  community  like 
tdii®  who  do  not  know  what  to  sav — I  do  not  mean  what  to 
think,  thoughtful  men  know  what  to  think — about  any¬ 
thing  all  somebody  tells  them;  yet  they  must  talk,  for 
•*  the  mouth  goes  always.”  To  such  a  man  a  newspaper  is 
invaluable ;  as  the  idolater  in  tho  Judges  had  “a  Lovite  to 
his  priest/1  so  ho  has  a  newspaper  to  his  reason  or  his 
conscience,  and  can  talk  to  tho  day’s  end,  An  able  and 
human o  newspaper  would  get  this  class  of  persons  into 
good  habits  of  speech,  and  do  them  a  cor  vice,  inasmuch  as 
good  habits  of  speech  are  better  than  bad. 

One  portion  of  this  literature  is  degrading;  it  ©earns 
purposely  so,  as  if  written  by  base  men,  for  base  readers, 
to  servo  base  ends,  I  know  not  which  is  most  depraved 
thereby,,  tho  fcssto  or  the  conscience.  Obscene  advertise¬ 
ments  vim  there,  meant  for  the  licentious  eye  ;  there  are 
loathsome  details  of  vice,  of  crime,  of  depravity,  related 
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with  the  design,  to  attract,  jet  so  dbg  us  ting  that  any  but 
a  corrupt  man  must  revolt  from  them  ,  there  iuo  accounts 
of  the  appearance  of  culprit?  in  the  lower  courts,  of  their 
crime,  of  their  punishment  ;  these  are  related  with  an 
impudent  flippancy,  and  a  desire  to  make  sport  of  human 
wretchedness  ami  perhaps  depravity,  which  smarm  a  man 
of  only  the  average  humanity.  Wo  read  of  Judge  Jeffreys 
and  the  bloody  assizes  in  England,  one  hundred  and.  sixty 
yenm  ago,  but  never  think  thoro  are  in  tho  midst  of  in* 
men  who,  like  that  monster,  can  make  sport  of  human 
misery ;  but  for  a  cent  you  can  find  proof  that  tho  race  of 
such  is  not  extinct  If  a  penny-a-liner  wore  to  go  into  a 
military  hospital,  and  make  merry  at  tho  sights  ha  saw 
there,  at  tho  groans  ho  heard,  and  tho  keen  smart  his  eyo 
witnessed,  could  ho  publish  his  fiendish  joy  at  that  spec¬ 
tacle — you  would  not  say  ho  was  a  man.  If  ono  mock  at 
tho  crimes  of  men,  perhaps  at  their  sins,  at  the  infamous 
punishments  they  suffer — what  can  you  say  of  him  ? 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  tho  commercial  newspapers, 
which  of  course  in  such  a  town  arc  tho  controlling  news¬ 
papers,  in  reporting  the  European  news,  relate  first  tho 
state  of  tho  markets  abroad,  tho  price  of  cotton,  of  consols, 
and  of  corn  ;  then  the  health  of  tho  English  Queen,  and 
tho  movements  of  tho  nations.  This  is  loyal  and  consistent ; 
at  Homo  the  journal  used  to  announce  first  some  tidings  of 
tho  Pope,  then  of  tho  lessor  dignitaries  of  tho  church,  thou 
of  tho  discovery  of  now  antiques,  and  other  matters  of 
great  pith  and.  moment ;  at  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  first  of 
tho  Emperor  that  tho  journal  spoke;  at  Boston  it  is  legiti¬ 
mate  that  the  health  of  the  dollar  should  bo  reported  first 
of  all. 

Tho  political  newspapers  are  a  melancholy  proof  of  tho 
low  morality  of  this  town.  You  know  what  they  will  say 
of  any  party  movement. ;  that  measures  and  men  am  judged 
on  purely  party  grounds.  Tho  country  is  commonly  ^ufc 
before  mankind,  and  the  party  before  tho  country.  Which 
of  them  in  political  matters  pursues  a  course  that  m  fair 
and  just;  hmv  many  of  them  have  over  advanced  a  great 
idea,  or  been  constantly  true  to  a  great  principle  of  natural 
justice ;  how  many  resolutely  opposes  a  groat  wrong ;  how 
many  can  bo  trusted  to  expose  the  most  notorious  blunders 
of  their  party;  how  many  of  them  aim  to  promote  tho 
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lugger  interests  of  mankind?  "What  servility  is  lliere  in 
some  of  those  journals,  n  cri  ageing  to  the  public  opinion  of 
the  party ;  a  desire  that  u  our  ofterte  may  bo  appreciated !” 
In  our  polities  everything  which  relnkyfto  money  is  pretty 
carefully  looked  after,  though  not  always  well  looked  after ; 
but  what  relates  to  the  morel  part  of  politics  is  commonly 
passed  over  with  much  less  heed.  Men  would  compliment 
a  senator  who  understood  finance  in  all  its  mysteries,  and 
sneer  at  one  who  had  studied  sis  faithfully  the  mysteries  of 
war,  or  of  Slavery.  Tho  Mexican  war  tested  tho  morality 
of  Boston,  as  it  oopears  both  in  tho  newspapers  and  in 
trade,  and  show/d  its  true  value. 

There  are  some  fow  exceptions  to  this  statement;  here 
and  there  is  a  journal  which  does  set.  forth  tho  great  ideas 
of  this  ago,  and  is  animated  by  tho  spirit  of  humanity. 
But  such  exceptions  only  remind  one  of  tho  general  rule. 

In  tho  sectarian  journals  tho  same  general  morality 
appears,  hut  in  a  worse  form.  What  %vould  have  been 
political  hatred  in  the  secular  prints,  becomes  theological 
odium  in  tho  sectarian  journals ;  not  a  mere  hatred  in  tho 
nemo  of  party,  but  hotrod  in  the  name  of  Otod  and  Christ. 
Here  is  loss  fairness,  less?  openness,  and  less  ability  than 
there,  but  more  malice ;  tho  form,  too,  is  loss  manly.  What 
is  there  a  strut  or  a  swagger,  is  hero  only  a  snivel.  They 
are  tho  last  places  in  which  you  need  look  for  tho  spirit  of 
true  morality.  Which  of  tho  sectarian  journals  of  Boston 
advocates  any  of  tho  great  reforms  of  tho  day  ?  nay,  which 
is  not  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  all  manly  reform?  But 
let  us  not  dwell  upon  this,  only  look  and  pass  by. 

I  am  not  about  to  censure  tho  conductors  of  those 
journals,  commercial,  political,  or  theological.  I  am  no 
judge  of  any  man’s  conscience.  Ho  doubt,  they  write  as 
they  can  or  must.  This  literature  is  as  honest  and  ae  able 
as  •*  tho  circumstances  will  admit  of.”  I  look  on  it  as  an 
index  of  our  moral  condition,  for  a  newspaper  literature 
always  represents  tho  general  morals  of  its  renders.  Grocers 
and  butchers  purchase  only  such  articles  ns  their  customers 
will,  buy;  tho  editors  of  newspapers  reveal  tho  moral 
character  of  their  subscribers  as .  well  ns  their  corre- 
spendon-te.  The  transient  literature  of  any  ago  is  always  u 
good  index  of  tho  moral  taste  of  the  ago; ;  There  two  wit¬ 
nesses  attest  tho  moral  condition  of  tho  bolter  part  of  tho 
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city ;  but  there  are  men  a  good  deal  lower  than  the  general 
morals  of  trade  and  the  press.  Other  witnesses  testify  to 
their  moral  character. 

Let.  me  now  speak  of  your  moral  condition  as  indicated  by 
the  poverty  in  tires  city.  L  have  so  recently  spoken  on  the 
subject  of  poverty  in  fWion,  and  printed  dm  sermon,  that 
I  will  not  now  mention  the  misery  it  brings.  I  mil  only 
speak  of  the  moral  condition  which  it  indicates,  and  the 
moral  effect  it  has  upon  us. 

In  this  age,  poverty  tends  to  Barbarize  men ;  it  shuts 
them  out  from  the  educational  influences'  of  our  times. 
The  sons  of  tho  miserable  class  ennnot  obtain  tho  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  and  religious  education  which  is  tho  birth- 
light  of  tho  comfortable  and  the  rich.  There  m  u  groat 
gulf  between  thorn  and  the  culture  of  our  times.  Mow* 
Irani  it  must  bo  to  climb  up  from  a  cellar  in  Cbvo  Place 
to  wisdom,  to  honesty,  to  piety.  I  know  how  comfortable 
pharisaic  self- righteousness  can  say,  “  X  thank  thee  I 
am  not  wicked  like  one  of  there  ;M  and  God  knows  which 
is  the  best  before  His  eyes,  tho  Boomer,  or  the  man  he 
loathes  and  loaves  to  dirt  and  destruction.  I  know  this 
poverty’  belongs  to  tho  state  of  transition  wo  are  now  in, 
and,  can  only  lie  ended  by  our  passing  through  this  into  a 
better.  I  ace  the  medicinal  effect  of  poverty,  'that  with 
cnnthandiim  sting  it.  drives  some  men  to  work,  to  frugality 
and  thrift ;  that  tho  Irish  has  driven  the  American  beggar 
out  of  tho  streets,  and  null  shame,  him  out  of  tho  alms¬ 
house  ere  long.  But  there  are  men  who  have  not  force 
enough  to  obey  this  stimulus ;  they  only  cringe  and  smart 
under  its,  sting.  Such  men  are  made  barbarians  by 
poverty,— barbarians  in’ body,  in  mind  and  conscience,  m 
heart  and  soul.  There  h  a  great  amount  of  this  barbarism 
in  Boston ;  it  lowers  tho  moral  charaotor  of  tho  place,  as 
icebergs  in  your  harbour  next  June  would  chill  tho  air  all 
day. 

The  fact  that  such  poverty  is  here,  that  m  little  is  done 
by  public  authority,  or  by  tho  ablest  man  in  tho  land,  to 
remove  the  evil  tree  and  dig  up  its  evil  root ;  that  amid 
all  tho  wealth  of  Boston  and  all  its  charity,  there  are  not 
even  comfortable  tenements  for  tho  poor  to  be  had  at-  any 
but  a  ruinous  rent— that  is  n  sad  fact,  and  bears  &  sad 
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testimony  to  our  moral  states !  Sometimes  trs  spectacle  of 
misery  does  good,  quickening  the  moral  sense  and  touching 
the  electric  tie  which  binds  all  human  hearts  into  one 
great  family;  but  -when  it  does  not  lead  to  this  result, 
then  it  debases  the  looker  on.  To  know  of  want,  of  misery, 
of  all  the  complicated,  and  far- extended  ill  they  bring  ;  to 
hear  of  this,  and  to  sea  it  in  the  streets ;  to  '  avo  tho 
money  to  alleviate,  and  yet  not  to  alleviate ;  the  wisdom 
to  devise  a  euro  therefore,  and  yet  make  no  effort  towards 
it — that  is  to  bo  yourself  debased  and  barbarized.  X  have 
often  thought,  in  seeing  tho  poverty  of  London,  that  tho 
daily  spectacle  of  such  misery  did  more  iu  a  year  to  de¬ 
bauch  the  .British  heart  than  ml  the  slaughter  at  Waterloo. 
X  know  that  misery  has  called  out  heroic  virtue  in  some 
men  and  women,  and  made  philanthropists  of  such  as 
otherwise  had  been  only  getters  and  keepers  of  gain.  Wo 
have  noble  examples  of  that  in  the  midst  of  us ;  lmt  how 
many  men  has  poverty  trod  down  into  the  mire;  how 
many  hers  this  sight  of  misery  hardened  .into  cold  world- 
lines®,  the  man  frozen  into  more  respectability,  its  thin 
smile  on  his  lip®,  its  ungodly'  contempt  in  his  heart  I 

Out  of  this  barbarism  of  poverty  there  come  three  other 
forms  of  ^vil  which  indicate  tho  moral  condition  of  Boston; 
of  that  portion  named  just  now  as  below  tho  morals  of 
trade  and  the  press.  These  also  X  will  call  up  to  testify'. 

Ono  is  intemperance.  This  is  a  crime  a  gurnet  tho  body; 
it  is  felony  against  your  own  frame.  •  It  makes  a  schism 
amongst  your  own  members.  The  amount  of  it  in  fear¬ 
fully  great  in  this  town.  Some  of  our  most  wealthy 
citizens,  who  ront  their  buildings  for  tho  unlawful  sale  of 
rum  to  bo  applied  .to  an  intemperate  abuse,  are  directly 
concerned  in  promoting  this  intemperance;  others,  rich 
but  less  wealthy,  have  sucked  their  abundance  out  of  the 
boner  of  tho  poor,  arid  arc  actual  manufacturers  of  tho 
drunkard  and  the  criminal.  Hero  are  numerous  distil¬ 
leries  owned,  and  some  of  them  conducted,  !  am  told,  by 
men  of  -wealth.  Tho  iny.  thereof  is  not  quenched  at;  all  .by 
day,  and  there  is  no  night  thorn;  the  worm  dicth  not. 
There  out  of  tho.  sweetest  plant  which  Qod  has  made  to 
grow  under  a  tropic  sun,  men  distil  a  poison  tho  most 
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baneful  to  mankind  which  the  world  lias  over  known.  The 
person  oi'  tho  Borgias  was  celebrated  once ;  cold-hearted 
co urt i era  .shivered  at  its  name.  It  never  killed  many'; 
those  with  merciful  swiftness.  The  poison  of  rum  is  yet, 
worse  ;  it  yearly  murders  thousands  ;  kills  them  l>v  inches, 
body  and  soul.  Here  are  respectable  and  wealthy  men, 
men  who  this  day  sit  down  m  a  Christian  church,  and 
thank  God  for  IT is  goodness,  with  contrite  hearts  praise 
Him  ibr  that  Soil  of  man  who  gave  His  life  for  mankind, 
and  would  gladly  give  it  to  mankind ;  y-'t  these  men.  have 
ships  on  tho  sea  to  bring  tho  poor  man’s  poison  here,  or 
bear  it  hence  to  other  men.  ns  poor ;  have'  distilleries  on 
‘die  land  to  make  still  yet  more  for  the  ruin  of  their  folio  w- 
Chrieiians ;  have  warehouses  full  of  this  plague,  which 
“outvenoins  all  tho  worms  of  Nile have  shops  which 
they  rent  for  tho  illegal  and  murderous  sale  of  this  terrible 
scourge.  Do  they  not  know  tho  ruin  which  they  work ; 
are  they  tho  only  men  in  tho  Innd  who  have  not  hoard  of 
the  effects  of  intemperance  ?  I  judge  them  not,  great 
God  1  I  only  judge  myself.  I  wish  1  could  say,  “  They 
know  not  what  they  do;"  but  at  this  day  who  docs  not 
know  tho  effect  of  iafcmperanco  in  Boston? 

I  speak  not  of  tho  sale  of  ardent  spirits  to  bo  used  in 
tho  r  to  bo  used  for  medicine,  but  of  tho  needless  use 
thereof ;  of  their  use  to  damage  tho  body  and  injure  tho 
soul  of  man.  Tho  chief  of  your  police  informs  me  there 
are  twelve  hundred,  places  in  Boston  where  this  article  is 
sold  to  bo  drunk  on  the, spot ;  illegally  sold.  The  Charitable 
Association  of  yMcoannics,  in  this  city,  have  taken  the 
accumulated,  saving's  of  more  than  fifty  years,  and  there¬ 
with  built  a  costly  estabihhmcat,  where  intoxicating  drink 
is  needlessly  but  abundantly  soldi  Low  as  the  moral 
standard  of  "Boston  is.  lovrias  arc  tho  morals  of  she  press 
and  trade,  I  bad  hoped  better  things  of  these  men,  who 
live  in  tire  midst  of  hard- work*  ,g  labourers,  and  see  tho 
miseries  of  intemperance  all  about  them.  But  the  dollar 
was  too  powerful  for  their  temperance. 

Hero  are  splendid  houses,  where  the.  rich  man  or  tho 
thrifty  needlessly  drinks.  Let  me  kavo  thorn;  tho  evil 
demon  zS  intemperance  appears  not  there  ;  ho  k  there, 
but  under  well-made  garments*  amongst  educated  men, 
•,vho  are  respected  and  still  respect  themselves.  Amid 
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merriment  and  song  tlie  demon  appear  not.  Ho  is  there, 
gaunt,  bony,  and  destructive ;  but  so  elegantly  dad,  with 
manners  so  unoffending,  you  do  not  mark  his  face,  nor  fear 
bis  steps.  But  go  down  to  that  miserable  lane,  where  men 
mothered  by  misery  and  sired  by  crime,  where  the  sons  of 
poverty  and  the  daughters  of  wretchedness,  are  huddled 
thick  together,  and  you  see  this  demon  of  intemperance  in 
all  his  ugliness.  Let  mo  speak  soberly  ;  exaggeration  is  a 
figure  of  speech  I  would  always  banish  from  my  rhetoric, 
hero,  above  all,  where  the  fact  is  more  appalling  than 
any  fiction  I  could  devise.  In  the  low  parts  of  Boston, 
where  want  abounds,  where  misery  abound;*,  intemperance 
abounds  yet  more,  to  multiply  wont,  to  aggravate  misery, 
to  make  savage  wlmt  poverty  has  only  ruado  barbarian ;  to 
stimulate  passion  into  crime.  Hero  it  is  not  music  and 
the  song  which  crown  the  bowl;  it  is  crowned  by  obscenity, 
by  oaths,  by  curses,  by  v:  dence,  sometimes  by  murder. 
These  twine  the  ivy  round  the  poor  man’s  howl ;  no,  it  is 
the  Upas  that  they  twine.  Think  of  tlie  sufferings  of  the 
drunkard  himself^  of  liis  poverty,  his  hunger,  and  his 
nakedness,  his  cold ;  think  of  his  battered  body ;  of  his 
mind  and  conscience,  how  they  arc  gone.  But  is  that 
all?  Par  from  it.  These  curses  shall  become  blows  upon 
his  wife ;  that  savage  violence  shall  bo  expended  on  his 
child. 

In  his  senses  this  man  was  a  barbarian thero  are  cen¬ 
turies  of  civilization  betwixt  him  and  cultivated  men.  But 
the  man  of  wealth,  adorned  with  respectability,  and  armed 
with  science,  harbours  a  demon  in  the  street,  a  profitable 
demon  to  the  rich  man  who  rents  his  houses  for  such  n 
use.  Tlie  demon  enters  our  barbarian,  who  straightway 
becomes  a  savage.  In  his  fury  ho  tears  liis  wife  and 
child.  The  law,  heedless  of  tho  greater  culprits,  the 
demon  and  tho  demon-breeder,  seizes  our  savage  man  and 
shuts  him  in  the  gaol.  Now  ho  is  out  of  tho  tempter’s 
reach  ;  let  us  leave  him ;  let  us  go  to  liis  home.  liis  wifo 
and  children  still  are  there,  freed  from  tlioir  old  tormentor. 
Enter:  look  upon  the  smialor,  the  filth,  tho  want,  tho 
misery,  still  left  behind,  ^Respectability  halts  at  tho  door 
with  folded  arms,  and  can  no  further  go.  But  charity,  the 
love  of  man  which  never  fails,  enters  even  there :  enters 
to  lift  up  the  fallen,  to  cheer  the  despairing,  to  comfort  and 
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to  bless.  Lei  us  leave  her  there,  loving  the  unlovely,  and 
turn  to  other  sights. 

In  the  streets,  there  are  about  nine  hundred  needy  boys, 
and  about  two  hundred  needy  girls,  the  sons  and  daughters 
mainly  of  the  intemperate :  too  idlo  or  too  thriftless  to 
work ;  too  low  and  naked  for  tho  public  school.  They 
roam  about — tho  nomadic  tribes  of  this  town,  tho  gipsies 
of  Boston — doing  some  chance  work  for  a  moment,  com¬ 
mitting  some  petty  theft.  The  temptations  of  a  great  city 
are  before  them.®  Soon  they  will  bo  impressed  into  tho 
regular  army  of  crime,  to  bo  stationed  in  you^.gaols,  perhaps 
to  die  on  your  gallows.  Such  is  tho  bite  of  the  sons  of 
intemperance ;  but  tho  daughters !  their  fate — let  me  not 
tell  of  that. 

In  your  Legislature  they  have  just  been  discussing  a 
law  against  dogs,  for  now  and  then  a  man  is  bitten,  and 
dies  of  hydrophobia.  Perhaps  there  are  ten  mad  dogs  in 
tho  State  at  tliis  moment,  and  it  may  be  that  one  man  in  a 
vear  dies  from  the  bite  of  such.  J)o  tho  legislators  know 
liow  many  shops  there  nro  in  this  town,  in  tills  State,, 
which  all  the  day  and  all  the  year  sell  to  intemperate  men 
a  poison  that  maddens  with  a  hydrophobia  still  worse  ? 
If  there  were  a  thousand  mad  dogs  in  the  land,  if  wealthy 
men  hud  embarked  a  largo  capital  in  tho  importation  or 
the  production  of  mad  dogs,  and  if  they  bit  and  maddened 
and  slow  ten  thousand  men  in.  a  year,  do  you  believe  your 
Legislature  would  discuss  that  evil  with  such  fearless 

®  Tho  conduct  of  public  magistrate#,  who  am  paid  for  serving  tho 

21c,  is  not  what  it  should  bo  in  respect  to  temperance.  Tho  city 
on  ties  fillow  tho  laws  touching  tho  sale  of  the  groat  instrument  of 
demoralization  to  bo  violated  continually.  There  is  no  serious  effort 
mails  to  enforce  there  law#.  Nor  is  this  all  j  the  shameless  conduct  of 
conspicuous  men  at  tho  snpjMsr  given  in  this  city  after  the  funeral  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  tho  debauchery  on  that  occasion,  are  well  known,  trad 
will  long  bo  remembered. 

At  the  i„*xt  festival  {in  Septcmltcr,  1853),  it  is  note  •.'otis  that  tho  city 
authorities,  nt  tho  expense  of  tho  citizens,  provided  o  largo  quantity  of 
intoxicating  drink  for  tho  entertainment  of  our  guests  during  tho  excur¬ 
sion  in  tho  harbour.  It  Sa  also  a  matter  of  great  notoriety,  that  many 
were  drunk  on  that  occasion.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  <m  board,  one  of 
the  crowded  steamboats,  three  cheers  were  given  for  the  '*  Fugitive  Slave 
,Law,”  by  men  who  it  is  hoped  will  at  length  become  sober  enough  to 
"forget”  it.  When  Uio  magistrates  of  Boston  do  such  deeds,  and  are/ 
not  cvm  officially  friends  of  temperance,  what  shall  wo  expect  of  tho  poor 
and  the  ignorant  and  tho  miserable?  M Cain,  where  is  thy  brother ?•' 
may  bo  asked  here  and  now  as  well  as  in  the  Bible  story. 


.1:2$  a  gkumon  or  Tin: 

speech  ?  Then  you  arc  very  young,  and  kr.cm-  lit  lie  of  the 
tyranny  of  public  opinion,  and  the  power  of  money  to 
silence  speech,  while  justice  still  comes  in,  with  feet  of 
wool,  but  iron  hands.* 

There  is  yet  another  witness  to  the  moral  condition  of 
Boston.  I  'mean  crime.  Where  (Imre  is  such  poverty  and 
intemperance,  crime  may  be  expected  to  follow.  I  will  not 
now  dwell  upon  this  theme;  only  Jet  me  say,  that  in  18-18, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- five  grown  persons, 
and  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  minors,  were  lawfully 
sentenced  to  your  gaol  and  house  of  correction  ;  in  all,  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  six ;  three  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four  persons  were  arrested  by  the  night 
police,  and  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
were  taken  into  custody  by  the  watch  ;  at  one  time  there 
were  one  hundred  and  forty-four  iu  the  common  gaol.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  more  than  n  thousand  boys 
and  girls,  between  six  and  sixteen,  wander  ns  vagrants 
about  your  streets  ;  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  these 
arc  children  of  widows,  fifty-four  have  neither  parent 
living.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  your  police,  that  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  shops  arc  unlawfully  open  for  re- 

9  The  statistics  of  intemperance  are  instructive  and  surprising.  Of 
tho  one  thousand  two  hundred  houses  in  Boston  where  intoxicating  drink 
is  retailed  to  be  drunken  on  tho  premises,  suppose  that  two  hundred  are 
too  insignificant  to  bo  noticed,  or  else  are  large  hotels  to  bo  considered 
presently  j  then  there  are  one  thousand  common  retail  groggeries.  Hup* 
pose  they  are  in  operation  three  hundred  and  thirteen  days  in  the  year, 
twelve  hours  each  day ;  that  they  gel!  one  glass  in  a  lit  id  j  less  than  ten 
minutes,  or  one  hundred  glasses  in  the  day,  and  that  five  cents  is  il-.o 
price  of  n  glass.  Then  each  groggery  receives  $5  tv  day,  or  $1,005 
(313  x  5)  in  a  year,  ami  tho  one  thousand  groggeries  receive  $1,505,000. 
Let  us  suppose  that  each  sells  drink  for  really  useful  purposes  to  tho 
amount  of  $G5  per  annum,  or  all  to  thet  amount  of  $O5,0OU;  there  still 
gresj/geries.  This  is  about  twice  the  sum  raised  by  taxation  for  tho 
retrains  the  sum  of  $1,600,000  spent  for  intemperance  in  these  one  thousand 
public  education  of  all  the  children  in  tho  State  of  Massachusetts  1  Hut 
this  calculation  does  not  equal  the  cost  <-f  intemperance  in  these  j  laces  j 
tho  rece  ipts  of  these  retail  houses  cannot  ho  less  than  $2,000  per  umuni, 
or  in  the  aggregate,  $2,000,000.  This  sum  in  two  years  would  pay  for 
the  i.riY  aqueduct.  Suppose  the  amount  paid  for  the  needless,  nay,  for 
tic  injurious  use  of  intoxicating  drinfc  its  private  families,  in  Warding 
houses,  and  hotels,  is  equal  to  the  smallest  sum  above  named  ($1,600,000), 
then  it  appears  that  the  city  of  Boston  spends  ($1,500,000  +  $1,500,000 
**)  $3,000,000  annually  for  an  article  that  does  no  good  to  any,  hut  harm 
to  all,  and  brings  ruin  on  thousands  each  year.  Bui  if  n  school-house  or 
n  school  costs  a  little  money,  a  complaint  is  rton  made. 
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tailing  tho  means  of  intemperance.  These  ere  most  thickly 
strewn  in  the  haunts  of  poverty.  On  a  single  Sunday  tho 
police  found  there  hundred  and  thirteen  shops  in  the  full 
experiment  of  unblushing  and  successful  crime.  These 
rum-shops  arc  the  factories  of  crime  ;  the  raw  material  is 
furnished  by  poverty  ;  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  rum- 
seller,  and  is  socti  ready  for  delivery  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gaol  or  tho  foot  of  the  gallows.  It  is  notorious  that  in¬ 
temperance  is  the  proximate  cause  of  three-fourths  of  tho 
crime  iu  Boston  ;  yet  it  is  very  respectable  to  own  houses 
and  rent  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  men  intemperate; 
nobody  loses  his  standing  by  that.  I  am  not  surprised  to 
hear  of  women  armed  with  knives,  and  boys  with  six- 
barrel  led  revolvers  in  their  pockets ;  not  surprised  at  the 
increase  of  capital  trials. 

One  other  matter  let  mo  name — I  call  it  tho  crime 
against  woman.  Let  us  sec  the  evil  in  its  type,  its  most 
significant  form.  Look  at  that  thing  of  corruption  and  of 
shame — almost  without  shame — whom  tho  judge,  with  brief 
words,  despatches  to  the  gaol.  That  was  a  woman  once. 
dTo !  At  least,  she  was  once  a  girl.  She  had  a  mother ; 
perhaps  beyond  tho  hills,  a  mother,  in  her  evening  prayer, 
remembers  still  this  one  child  more  tenderly  than  all  the 
folded  flowers  that  slept  the  sleep  of  infancy  beneath  her 
roof ;  remembers,  with  a  prayer,  nor  child,  whom  tho  world 
curses  after  it  has  made  corrupt !  Perhaps  she  had  no 
sueh  mother,  but  was  born  in  the  filth  of  some  reeking 
cellar,  and  turned  into  the  mire  of  the  streets,  in  her 
undefended  innocence,  to  mingle  with  the  coarseness,  the 
intemperance,  and  tho  crime  of  a  corrupt  metropolis.  In 
cither  case,  her  blood  is  on  our  hands.  The  crime  which 
is  so  terribly  avenged  on  woman — think  you  that  God  will 
hold  men  innocent  of  that  ?  But  on  this  sign  of  our  moral 
state  I  will  not  long  delay. 

Put  all  these  things  together:  tho  character  of  trade,  of 
the  press  ;  take  the  evidence  of  poverty,  intemperance,  and 
crime — it  all  reveals  a  sad  state  of  things.  I  call  your 
attention  to  these  facts.  We  are  all  affected  by  them  more 
or  loss — all  more  or  less  accountable  for  them. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  stated  facts,  without  making  ecm- 

vui..  vu,  k 
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prisons.  Let  mo  now  compare  the  present  condition  of 
Boston  with  that  in  former  limes.  Every  man  has  an 
ideal,  which  is  belter  than  the  actual  facts  about  him. 
Some  men  amongst  us  put  that  ideal  in  times  past,  and 
maintain  it  was  then  an  historical  fact ;  they  are  commonly 
men  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  less  hope 
for  the  future ;  n  good  deal  of  reverence  for  old  pre¬ 
cedents,  little  for  justice,  truth,  humanity;  little  confidence 
in  mankind,  mul  a  great  deal  of  fear  of  new  things.  Such 
men  love  to  look  back  and  do  homage  to  the  past,  but  it  is 
only  a  past  of  fancy,  not  of  fact,  they  do  homage  to.  They 
tell  us  wo  have  fallen ;  that  tho  golden  age  is  behind  us, 
and  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  ours  are  degenerate  days ;  the 
men  aro  inferior,  the  women  less  winning,  less  witty,  and 
less  wise,  and  the  children  are  an  untoward  generation,  u 
disgrace,  not  so  much  to  their  fathers,  but  certainly  to  their 
grandsircs.  Sometimes  this  is  tho  complaint  of  men  who 
have  grown  old ;  sometimes  of  such  as  seem  to  he  old 
without  growing  so,  who  seem  bom  to  the  gift  of  ago, 
without  tho  grace  of  youth. 

Other  men  have  a  similar  ideal,  commonly  a  higher  one, 
but  they  place  it  in  the  future,  not  as  an  historical  reality, 
which  has  been,  and  is  therefore  to  bo  worshipped,  but  one 
which  is  to  be  made  real  by  dint  of  thought,  of  work.  I 
have  known  old  persons  who  stoutly  maintained  that  the 
pears,  and  the  plums,  and  tho  peaches,  aro  not  half  so 
luscious  as  they  were  many  years  ago ;  so  they  bewailed 
tho  existing  race  of  fruits,  complaining  of  “  the  general 
decay"  of  sweetness,  and  brought  over  to  their  way  of 
speech  some  aged  juveniles.  Meanwhile,  men  born  young, 
set  themselves  to  productive  work,  and,  instead  of  bewailing 
an  old  fancy,  realized  a  new  ideal  in  new  fruits,  bigger, 
fairer,  and  better  than  the  old.  It  is  to  men  of  this  latter 
stamp  that  we  must  look  for  criticism  and  for  counsel. 
The  ethers  can  afford  us  a  warning,  if  not  by  their  speech, 
at  least  by  their  example. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  people  of  Ecvr  England  arc 
advancing  m  wealth,  in  intelligence,  and  in  morality  ;  but 
in  this  general  march  there  are  .tie  apparent-  pauses,  slight 
waverings  from  side  to  side ;  some  virtues  seem  to  straggle 
from  tho  troop  ;  some  to  hijr  behind,  for  it  is  not  always  ti.e 
name  virtue  that  leads  the  van.  It  is  with  the  llock  of 
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virtues,  as  with  wild  fowl — tho  leaders  alternate.  It  is 
probable  that  the  morals  of  Hew  England  in  general,  and 
of  Boston  in  special,  did  decline  somewhat  from  1775  to 
1790;  there  were  peculiar  but  well-  known  nausea,  which 
no  longer  exist,  to  work  that  result.  In  the  previous 
fifteen  yearn  it  seems  probable  that  there  had  been  a  rapid 
increase  of  morality,  through  tho  agency  of  causes  equally 
peculiar  and  transient.  To  estimate  tho  moral  growth  or 
decline  of  this  town,  wo  must  not  take  either  period  as  a 
standard.  But  take  the  history  of  Boston  from  16-50 
to  1700,  from  1700  to  1750,  thence  to  1800,  and  you  will 
sec  a  gradual,  hut  a  decided  progress  in  morality,  in  each 
cf  these  periods.  It  is  not  easy  to  prove  this  m  a  short 
sermon ;  I  cs  \  only  indicate  the  points  of  comparison,  and 
state  tho  general  fact.  Erom  1800  to  1849,  this  progress 
is  well  marked,  indisputable,  and  very  great.  Let  us  look 
at  this  a  little  in  detail,  pursuing  tho  same  order  of  thought 
os  before. 

It  is  generally  conceded  tbat  the  moral  character  of 
trade  has  improved  a  good  deal  within  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
It  was  formerly  a  common  saying,  tbat  “If  a 'Yankee 
merchant  were  to  sell  salt-water  at  high-tide,  ho  would  yet 
cheat  in  tho  measure.”  Tho  saying  was  founded  on  (he 
conduct  of  American  trad  era  abroad,  in  the  West  Indies 
and  elsewhere.  How  things  have  e ranged  for  the  better. 
I  have  been  told  by  competent  authority,  that  two  of  the 
most  eminent  merchants  of  Boston,  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  who  conducted  each  a  largo  business,  and  left  very 
largo  fortunes,  were  notoriously  guilty  of  such  dishonesty 
in  trade  as  would  now  drive  any  man  from  tho  Exchange. 
The  facility  with  which  notes  are  collected  by  tho  banks, 
compared  to  tho  former  method  of  collection,  is  itself  a 
proof  of  an  increase  of  practical  honesty ;  the  law  for 
settling  the  affairs  of  a  bankrupt  tells  the  samo  thing. 
How  tliis  change  lias  not  come  from  any  special  effort, 
made  to  produce  this  particular  effect,  and,  accordingly, 
it  indicates  tho  general  moral  progress  of  thu  community. 

The  general  character  of  tho  press,  since  tho  end  of  ih- 
last  century,  has  decidedly  improved,  tu  any  one  may  con¬ 
vince  himself  of  by  comparing  the  newspapers  of  that 
period  with  tho  present;  yet  a  publicity  is  now-a-duy.; 
given  to  certain  things  which  were  formerly  kept  more 
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closely  from  the  public  eye  end  car.  This  circumstance 
sometimes  produces  an  apparent  increase  of  wrong-doing, 
while  it  is  only  an  increased  publicity  thereof.  Toll’ ice l 
servility  and  political  rancour  ore  certainly  bad  enough 
und  base  enough  at  thus  day,  but  not  long  ago  both  wore 
baser  and  worse ;  to  show  this,  I  need  only  appeal  to  the 
memories  of  men  before  mo,  who  can  recollect,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century.  Political  control er  hi  ave 
conducted  with  less  bitterness  than  before;  henr-ty  is 
more  esteemed ;  private  worth  is  more  respected.  It  is 
not  many  years  since-  the  Federal  party,  composed  of  men 
who  certainly  were  an  honour  to  their  age,  supported 
Aaron  Burr,  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United .States — 
a  man  whose  character,  both  public  and  private,  was 
notoriously  marked  with  the  deepest  infamy.  Political 
pa  .-ties  arc  not  very  puritanical  in  their  virtue  at  this  day  ; 
but  I  think  no  party  would  now  for  a  moment  accept  such 
a  man  us  .Mr.  Burr  for  such  a  post.*  There  is  another 
pleasant  sign  of  this  improvement  in  political  parties;  last 
autumn  the  victorious  party,  in  two  wards  of  this  city, 
made  a  beautiful  demonstration  of  joy  at  their  success  in 
the  Presidential  election  ;  and  on  Thanksgiving-day,  and 
on  Christmas,  gave  a  substantial  dinner  to  each  poor  per¬ 
ron  in  their  section  of  the  town.  It  was  a  trifle,  but  one 
pleasant  to  remember. 

riven  the  theological  journals  have  improved  within  a 
few  years.  I.  know  it  has  been  said  that  some  of  them  arc 
not  only  behind  their  time:?,  which  is  true,  l<  hut  behind  all 
times.’'’  It  is  not  so.  Compared  with  the  sectarian  writings 
— tracts,  pamphlets,  and  hard-bound  volumes  of  an  carl'  >r 
lay — they  are  human,  enlightened,  and  even  liberal. 

In  respect  to  pm.erty,  there  has  been  a  great  change  for 
tlie  better.  However,  it  may  be  raid  in  general,  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  poverty,  intemperance,  and  crime,  is  of 
foreign  origin  ;  we  are  to  deal  with  it,  to  be  blamed  if  we 
allow  it  to  continue  ;  not  at  all  to  he  blamed  for  it.??  origin. 
1  know  it  is  often  raid,  “  The  poor  are  getting  poorer,  and 
>oon  will  become  the  mere  vuerals  of  the  rich  that  “  Tho 
prist  is  full  of  discouragement  :  the  future  full  of  fear.”  I 
cannot  think  so.  I  feel  neither  the  discouragement  nor 
tho  lour.  It  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  tho 
*  I?  r.e:fl  W  ivtncmtw  rial  Uii.a  wm  written,  i.ot  iu  1B51,  Put  in  lht;i. 
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Fathers  of  ’.Few  England  owned  the  bodies  of  their 
labourer.'?  and  domestic.’! !  Tho  condition  of  the  working 
nan  has  improved  relatively  to  tho  wealth  of  tho  land  over 
since.  Tho  wages  of  my  kind  of  labour,  at  this  day,  bear 
a  higher  proportion  to  tho  things  needed  for  comfort  and 
convenience  than  ever  before  for  two  him 1  red  years. 

If  you  go  hick  one  hundred  years,  I  think  you  will  find 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  this 
town  or  this  Stale,  there  was  considerably  more  suffering 
from  native  poverty  then  than  now.  I  have  not,  however, 
la-fore  me  die  means  of  absolute  proof  of  this  statement ; 
but  tlds  is  plain,  that  now  public  charity  is  more  extended, 
more  complete,  works  in  a  wiser  mode,  and  with  fur  more 
bendicinl  effect ;  and  that  pains  are  now  taken  to  uproot 
tho  causes  of  poverty — pains  which  our  fathers  never 
thought  of.  In  proof  of  this  increase  of  charity,  and  even 
of  tho  existence  of  justice,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  nume¬ 
rous  benevolent  societies  of  modern  origin,  and  to  tho 
e.stub! i.shmcnt  of  tho  ministry  ut  large,  in  this  city — the 
latter  the  work  of  Unitarian  philanthropy.  Some  other 
churches  have  done  u  little  in  this  good  work.  I3ut  none 
have  done  much.  I  am  told  the  Catholic  clergy  of  this 
city  do  little  to  remove  tho  great  mass  of  poverty,  intem¬ 
perance,  and  crime  among  their  follower's.  I  know  there 
art  some  few  honourable  exceptions,  and  how  easy  it  is  for 
Protestant  hostility  to  exaggerate  matters;  still  I  fear  the 
reproach  is  but  too  well  founded,  that  tho  Catholic  clergy 
are  not  vigilant  shepherds,  who  guard  their  sacred  flock 
against  ‘..he  terrible  wolves  which  prowl  about  tho  fold.  I 
wish  to  find  myself  mistaken  here. 

Some  of  you  remember  the  "Old  Almshouse”  in  Park 
Street  ;  the  condition  and  mraeter  of  its  jimmies ;  the 
effect  of  the  treatment  they  there  received.  I  do  not  say 
that  our  present  attention  to  the  subject  of  poverty  is  any¬ 
thing  to  boast  of— certainly  we  have  done  little  in  com* 
piarison  with  what  common  sense  demands  ;  very  little  in 
comparison  with  what.  Christianity  enjoins ;  still  it  is 
something;  in  comparison  with  "tho  good  old  times,”  it 
is  much  that  we  are  doing. 

There  has  hern  e-  great  change  for  tho  bet  ter  in  the 
matter  of  intemperance  in  drinking.  Within  thirty  years, 
tho  progress  towards  sobriety  is  surprising,  and  so  well* 
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marked  and  obvious  thac  to  name  it  is  enough.  Probably 
there  is  not  a  “  respectable”  man  in  Boston  who  would 
T'ot  bo  ashamed  to  have  been  seen  drunk  yesterday  ;  even 
ro  have  been  drunk  in  over  so  private  a  manner ;  not  one 
who  would,  willingly  get  a  friend,  or  a  guest  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  to-day  !  Go  back  u  few  yeans,  and  it  brought  no 
public  reproach,  and,  I  fear,  no  private  shame.  A  few 
years  further  back,  it  was  not  a  rare  thing,  on  great  occa¬ 
sions,  for  the  fathers  of  the  town  to  reel  and  stagger  from 
their  intemperance — the  magistrates  of  the  land  voluntarily 
furnishing  the  warning  which  a  romantic  historian  ray? 
the  Spartans  forced  upon  their  slaves. 

It  is  easy  to  praise  the  Fathers  of  Hew  England  ;  easier 
to  praise  them  for  virtues  they  did  not  possess,  than  to 
discriminate  and  fairly  judge  those  remarkable  men.  I 
admire  and  venerate  their  characters,  but  they  were  rather 
hard  drinkers ;  certainly  a  love  of  cold  water  was  not  one 
of  their  loves.  Let  me  mention  a  fact  or  two.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Probate  Office,  that  in  1678,  at  the  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Horton,  widow  of  the  celebrated  John  Horton, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  fifty- one 
gallons  and  a  half  of  the  best  Malaga  wine  were  consumed 
by  the  “mourners;'”  in  1685,  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Gobbet t,  minister  at  Ipswich,  ‘there  were  con¬ 
sumed  ono  barrel  of  wino  and  two  barrels  of  eider — “  and 
as  it  was  cold/'  there  was  “  some  spies  and  ginger  for  tho 
cider.”  You  may  easily  judge  of  the  drunkenness  and 
riot  on  occasions  less  solemn  than  the  funeral  of  an  old 
stud  beloved  minister.  Towns  provided  intoxicating  drink 
at  tho  funeral  of  their  paupers  ;  in  Salem,  in  1728,  at  the 
funeral  of  a  pauper,  a  gallon  of  wine  and  another  of  cider 
arc  charged  as  “  incidental;”  tho  next  year,  six  gallons  of 
rum  on  a  similar  occasion;  in  Lynn,  in  3.711,  tho  town  fur¬ 
nished  *  i  -ill  a  barrel  of  cider  for  the  Widow  1)  is  paw’s 
funeral.”  Affairs  had  come  to  such  a  pas, a,  that,  in  1742,  tho 
General  Court  forbade  tho  use  of  wine  and  rum  at  funeral!?. 
In  1C73,  Increase  Mather  published  his  Wo  unto  Drunkards. 
Governor  Winthrop  complains,  in  1030,  that  “  tho  young 
folk  gave  themselves  to  drink  hot  waters  very  immode¬ 
rately.”* 

*  la  h>70,  “ The  Itdonuing  Sjrnctl,1'  cstetnUetl  Heston,  thus  rrun* 
it"  inUunpcnujce,  other  tfins  of  ths>  times : — Thai 
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13ui  i  need  not  go  bade  so  far.  "W  lie  dint  is  fitly  years  oi 
age  does  not  remember  the  aspect  of  Boston  on  public  days — 
on  the  evening  of  such  days  ?  Compare  tho  “  Election  - 
day/’5  or  tho  4t.h  of  July,  as  they  waro  kept  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  ivUU  such  days  in  our  time.  Some  of  you  re¬ 
member  the  Celebs  at  ion.  of  Peace,  in  1783;  many  of  you 
can  recollect  the  similar  celebration  in  1815.  On  each  ot 
those  days  tho  inhabitants  from  tho  country  towns  came 
here  to  rejoice  with  the  citizens  of  this  town.  Compare 
the  riot,  the  confusion,  the  drunkenness  then,,  with  the 
order,  decorum,  and  sobriety  of  the  celebration  at  the 
introduction  of  water  hut  autumn,  and  you  sec  what  has 
been  done  in  sixty  or  seventy  y/ars  lor  temperance. 

A  great  deal  of  the  crime  in  Boston  is  of  foreign  origin: 
of  the  one  thousand  and  sixty-six  children  vagrant  in 
your  streets,  only  one  hundred  and  three  had  American 


heathenish  ana  idolatrous  practice  of  health-drinking  is  too  frequent. 
Tim*  shameful  iniquity  of  sinful  drinking  is  become  too  general  a  pro¬ 
vocation.  Days  cf  training  and  other  public  solemnities  have  bean  abused 
in  this  mpect ;  and  not  oul/  English,  hot  Indians  haro  teen  debauched 
by  those  that  call  themselves  Christians.  .  .  Thu  b  a  crying  frin,  and 

the  mors  aggravated  in  that  tho  first  planters!  of  this  colony  did  ..  .  . 

come  into  this  land  with  a  design  to  convert  the  heathen  unto  Christ,  bat 
if  instead  of  that  they  bo  taught  wktednea*  .  .  .  the  Lord  rosy 
wrU  punish  by  them.  .  .  .  There  are  mors  temptations  and  occasions 

unto  that  ain'pabHcljr  allowed  of,  than  any  neeawtity  doth  require.  Y«ie 
proper  vad  of  taverns,  ©to.,  being  for  the  eatcrtmtu»e»t  of  strangers  .  .  . 
a  far  K*t.s  number  would  suf&ro,"  etc. 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  intemperance  in  his  time  :  "To  see  .  •  _  •  - 
drunken  man  became  a  drowned  man,  is  to  see  bat  a  most  retaliating 
hand  of  God.  Why  vro  haro  ee-sn  this  very  tiling  mom  than  threescore 
times  in  our  land.  And  1  remember  the  drowning  of  one  drunkard,  <.n 
<.?ddly  circumstanced  s  it  was  in  tho  hold  of  a  vessel  that  lay  full  of  water 
near  tho  shore.  We  have  seen  it  no  often,  that  1  am  amaied  at  you, 
0  ye  drunkards  of  New  England  j  I  am  smw«d  that  you  can  harden 
your  hearts  in  yottr  sin,  without  expecting  to  bo  destroyed  suddenly  and 
without  remedy.  Yea,  and  wo  have  seen  tho  dtiil  that  hut?  possessed 
the  drunkard,  throwing  him  into  lire,  ard  then  kept  shrieking,  'lri.ro! 
Fire  ! '  till  thf.y  have  gone  down  to  Use  fire  that  never  shal*  te  quenched. 
Yea,  more  than  one  or  two  drunken  women  in  this  very  town  have, 
while  in  their  drink,  fallen  into  the  fire.,  and  so  they  have  tragically 
gone  roaring  out  of  one  fire  into  another.  O  ye  daughters  of  Belial,  hear 
and  fear,  and  do  wickedly  no  more." 

The  history  of  the  first  barrel  of  rum  which  was  brought  to  Plymouth 
Las  been  carefully  traced  out  to  .a  considerable  extant.  Nearly  forty  of 
the  '*  Pilgrims"  or  their  d«ccn<hnM  were  publicly  punished  for  the 
drunks nnes.i  it  occasioned. 
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parents  ;  oi'  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons  in 
tho  house  of  correction  here,  six  hundred  and  sixteen  were 
natives  of  other  countries ;  I  know  not  how  many  were 
tho  children  of  Irishmen,  who  hud  not  enjoyed  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  our  institutions.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ruin- 
shops  aro  kept  by  foreigners.*  Now,  in  Ireland,  no  puns 
havo  been  taken  with  the  education  of  the  people  by  the 
Government;  very  little  by  the  Catholic  church  ;  indeed, 
the  British  Government  for  a  long  time  rendered  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  church  to  do  anything  in  this  way.  For 
more  than  seventy  years,  in  that  Catholic  country,  nono 
but  a  Protestant  could  keep  a  school,  or  even  bo  a  tutor 
in  a  private  family  A  Catholic  schoolmaster  was  to  be 
transported,  mid,  if  ho  returned,  adjudged  guilty  of  high 
treason,  barbarously  put  to  death,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
A  Protestant  schoolmaster  is  ns  repulsive  to  a  Catholic  as 
a  Mahometan  .schoolmaster  or  an  Atheist  would  be  to  you. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  aro  ignorant; 
and,  as  a  consequence  thereof,  are  idle,  thriftless,  poor, 
intemperate,  and  barbarian  ;  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they 
conduct  like  wild  beasts  when  they  arc  set  loose  in  a  land 
where  we  think  the  individual  must  be  left  free  to  the 
greatest  extent.  Of  course  they  will  violate  our  laws,  those 
wild  bisons  leaping  over  tho  fences  which  easily  restrain 
the  civilized  domestic  cattle;  will  commit  the  great  crimes 
of  violence,  even  capital  offences,  which  certainly  have 
increased  rapidly  of  late.  This  increase  of  foreigners  is 
prodigious ;  more  than  half  the  children  in  your  public 
schools  are  children  of  foreigners ;  there  aro  more  Catholic 
thou  Protestant  children  bom  in  Boston. 

With  the  general  and  unquestionable  advance  of  morality, 
somo  offences  aro  regarded  as  crimes  winch  were  not  noticed 
a  few  years  ago.  .Drunkenness  is  an  example  of  this.  An 
Irishman  in  his  native  country  think*  little  of  beating 
'mother  or  being  beaten ;  he  brings  his  habits  of  violence 
with  him,  and  docs  not  at  once  learn  to  conform  to  our  laws. 
Then,  too,  a  good  deal  of  crime  which  was  once  concealed 
is  now  brought  to  light  by  the  press,  by  the  superior 
activity  of  the  police;  and  yet,  after  ail  that  is  said,  it 
see  ins  quite  clear  that  what  is  legally  called  crime,  and 


®  Over  ciffit  hundred  in  3831. 
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committed  by  Americans,  line-  diminished  a  good,  deal  in 
fifty  years.  Suck  crime,  I  think,  never  bore  so  small  a 
proportion  to  fhe  population,  wealth,  and.  activity  of 
Boston,,  as  now.  Even  if  we  take'  all  the  offences  com¬ 
mitted  by  these  strangers  who  have  como  amongst  us,  it 
does  not  compare  so  very  unfavourably,  os  some  allege,  with 
the  ”  good  old  times.”  I  know  men  often  look  on  tho 
fathers  of  this  colony  as  saints ;  but  in  1G35,  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  State  contained  less  than  one- tenth  of  the 
present  population  of  Boston,  and  they  were  scattered  Iron) 
Weymouth  Forc-Bivcr  to  the  Merrimack,  the  first  grand 
jury  ever  impannelled  at  Boston  "found”  a  hundred  bills  of 
indictment  at  their  first  coining  together. 

If  you  consider  the  circumstances  of  tho  class  who 
commit  the  greater  part  of  the  crimes  which  get  punished, 
you  will  not  wonder  at  the  amount.  The  criminal  court  is. 
their  school  of  morals  ;  the  constable  and  judge  are  their 
teachers;  but.  under  this  rude  tuition  I  am  told  that  the 
Irish  improve,  and  actually  become  better.  The  children 
who  receive  the  instruction  of  our  public  schools,  imperfect  as 
they  are,  vrill  be  better  than  their  fathers ;  and  their  grand¬ 
children  will  have  lost  all  trace  of  their  barbarian  descent 

I  have  often  spoken  of  our  penal  law  as  wrong  in  its 
principle,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  ignorant  and 
miserable  men  who  commit  crime  do  it  always  from  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  not  from  tho  pressure  of  circumstances  which 
have  brutalized  the  man ;  wrong  in  its  aim,  which  is  to 
take  vengeance  on  tho  offender,  and  not  to  do  him  a  good 
in  return  for  the  evil  lie  lias  done  ;  wrong  in  its  method, 
which  is  to  inflict  a  punishment  that  is  wholly  arbitral*}’, 
and  then  to  send  the  punished  man,  overwhelmed  with  new 
disgrace,  back  to  society,  often  made  worse  than  before, — 
not  to  keep  him  till  we  can  correct,  cure,  and  send  him  back 
«  reformed  man.  1  would  retract  nothing  of  W’hat  I  have 
often  said  of  that ;  but  not  long  ago  all  this  was  worse ; 
the  particular  statutes  were  often  terribly  unjust ;  the  forms 
of  trial  afforded  the  accused  but  little  chance  of  justice ; 
the  punishments  were  barbarous  and  terrible.  The  plebeian 
tyranny  of  the  Lord  B  othren  in  New  England  was  not 
much  lighter  than  tho  patrician  despotism  of  the  Lord 
Bishops  in  the  old  w’orld,  and  was  more  insulting.  Let  me 
mention  a  few  facts,  to  refresh  the  memories  of  those  who 
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think  we  are  going  to  ruin,  and  can  only  save  ourselves  by 
holding  to  the  customs  of  our  fathers,  and  of  the  “  good 
old  times.”  In  1631,  a  man  was  fined  forty  pounds, 
whipped  on  the  naked  back,  both  his  ears  cut  off,  and  then 
banished  this  colony,  for  uttering  hard  speeches  against  the 
government  and  the  church  at  Salem.  In  the  first  centnrv 
of  the  existence  of  this  town,  the  magistrates  could  banish 
a  woman  because  she  did  not  like  the  preaching,  nor  all 
the  ministers,  and  told  the  people  why  ;  they  could  whip 
women  naked  in  the  streets,  because  they  spoke  reproach¬ 
fully  of  the  magistrates;  they  could  fine  men  twenty 
jwunds,  and  thou  banish  them,  for  comforting  a  man  in 
gaol  before  his  trial;  they  could  puli  down,  with  legal 
formality,  the  house  of  a  man  they  did  not  like  ;  they  could 
whip  women  at  a  cart’s  tail  from  Salem  to  Rhode  Island 
for  fidelity  to  their  conscience  ;  they  could  beat,  imprison, 
and  banish  men  out  of  the  laud,  simply  for  baptizing  one 
another  in  a  stream  of  wafer,  instead  of  sprinkling  them 
fiom  a  dish  :  they  could  crop  the  ears,  and  scourge  the  backs, 
and  bore  the  tongues  of  men,  for  being  Quakers — yes,  the}' 
could  shut  them  in  gaols,  could  banish  them  out  of  the 
colony,  could  sell  them  as  slaves,  could  hang  them  on  a 
gallows,  solely  for  worshipping  God  after  their  own  con¬ 
science;  they  could  convulse  the  whole  land,  and  hang 
some  thirty  or  forty  men  for  witchcraft:,  and  do  all  this  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  then  sing  psalms,  with  most  nasal  twang, 
and  pray  by  the  hour,  and  preach — I  will  not  say  how 
long,  nor  what,  nor  how  !  It  is  not  yet  one  hundred  years 
since  two  slaves  were  judicially  burnt,  alive  on  Boston  Neck, 
for  poisoning  their  master. 

But  why  talk  of  days  m  old  ?.  Some  of  you  remember 
when  the  pillory  and  the  whipping-post  were  a  part  of  the 
public  furniture  of  the  law,  ana  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  busiest  street  in  town.  Some  of  you  nave  seen 
men  and  women  scourged,  naked  and  bleeding,  in  State 
Street ;  have  seen  men  judicially  branded  in  the  forehead 
with  a  hot  iron,  their  cars  clipped  off  by  the  sheriff,  and 
held  up  to  teach  humanity  to  the  gaping  crowd  of  idle 
boys  and  vulgar  men.  A  magistrate  was  onco  brought 
into  odium  in  Boston,  for  humanely  giving  back  to  his 
victim  a  part  of  the  ear  he  had  officially  shorn  off,  that  the 
mutilated  member  might  bo  restored  and  made  whole.  How 
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long  is  it  since  men  sent  their  servants  to  the  “work¬ 
house”  to  be  beaten  “  for  disobedience,”  at  the  discretion 
of  the  master?  It  is  not  long  sinco  the  gallows  was  a 
public  spectacle  here  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  a  lunging 
made  a  holiday  for  the  rabble  of  this  city  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns  ;  even  women  came  to  see  the  death-struggle 
of  a  fellow-creature,  and  fonned  the  larger  part  of  the 
mob.  Many  of  you  remember  the  procession  of  the  con¬ 
demned  man  sitting  on  his  coffin,  a  procession  from  the 
gaol  to  the  gallows,  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other. 
I  remember  a  public  execution  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  some  of  the.  students  of  theology  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  of  tmdoubted  soundness  in  the  Unitarian  faith,  came 
here  to  see  men  kill  a  fcllow-mnn ! 

Who  can  think  of  these  things,  and  not  see  that  a  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  no  long  time  ?  But  if  these 
things  be  not  proof  enough,  then  consider  •  what  has  been 
done  hero  in  this  century  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders ;  fer  the  discharged  convict ;  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  and  the  dumb ;  for  the  insane,  and  now  oven  for  the 
idiot.  Think  of  the  numerous  societies  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  ;  for  the  seameL  ;  the  Temperance  Societies ;  the 
Peace  Societies ;  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  ;  the  mighty 
movement  against  slavery,  which,  beginning  with  a  few 
heroic  men  who  took  the  roaring  lion  of  public  opinion  by 
the  beard,  fearless  of  Iris  roar,  has  gone  on  now,  tul  neither 
the  hardest  nor  tho  softest  courage  in  the  State  dares  openly 
defend  tho  unholy  institution.  A  philanthropic)  female 
physician  delivers  gratuitous  lectures  on  physiology  to  the 
poor  of  this  city*,  to  enable  them  to  take  better  care  of 
their  houses  and  their  bodies;  an  unpretending  man,  for 
years  past,  responsible  to  none  but  Goa,  has  devoted  all  his 
time  and  his  toil  to  tho  most  despised  class  of  men,  and  hes 
saved  hundreds  from  tho  gaol,  from  crime,  and  ruin  at  the 
last.  Here  are  many  men  and  women  not  known  tothepublic, 
but  known  to  the  poor,  who  are  daily  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  tho  body  and  tho  mind.  Consider  all  these 
things,  and  who  can  doubt  that  a  great  moral  progress  has 
been  inudo?  It  is  not  many  years  since  wc  had  white 
slaves,  and  a  Scotch  boy  was  invoiced  at  fourteen  pounds 
lawful  money,  iu  the  inventory  of  an  estate  in  Boston.  In 
1630,  Govenor  Dudley  complains  that  aome  of  tho  founders 
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of  Now  England,  in  consequence  of  a  famine,  were  obliged 
to  set  free  one  hundred  and  eighty  servants,  "  to  our 
extrema  loss,”  for  thoy  had  cost  sixteen  or  twenty  pounds 
each.  Seventy  years  since,  negro  slavery  prevailed  in 
Massachusetts,  and  men  did  not  blush  at  the  institution. 
Think  of  the  treatment  which  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
S  la  very  reform  met  with  but  a  few  years  ago,  and  you  s/ee 
what  a  progress  has  been  made !  * 

I  have  extenuated  nothing  of  our  condition ;  I  have 
fund  the  morals  of  trade  are  low  morals,  and  the  morals  of 
the  press  arc  low ;  that  poverty  is  a  terrible  evil  to  deal 
with,  and  we  do  not  deal  with  it  manfully ;  that  intem¬ 
perance  is  a  mournful  curse,  all  the  more  melancholy 
when  rich  men  purposely  encourage  it;  that  here  is  an 
amount  of  crime  which  makes  us  shudder  to  think  of ;  that 
the  voice  of  human  blood  cries  out  of  the  ground  against 
us.  I  disguise  nothing  of  all  this  ;  let  us  confess  the  fact, 
and,  ugly  as  it  is,  look  it  fairly  in  the  face.  Still,  our 
moral  condition  is  better  than  ever  before.  I  know  there 
arc  men  who  seem  bom  with  thdr  eyes  behind,  their  hopes 
all  running  into  memory ;  some  who  ’wish  they  had  been 
l>om  long  ago — they  might  as  well ;  sure  it  is  no  fault  of 
theirs  that  they  were  not.  I  hear  what  they  have  to  tell 
us.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  aspect  of  things  is  most  de¬ 
cidedly  encouraging ;  for  if  so  much  has  been  done  when 
men  understood  the  matter  less  than  wc,  both  cause  rand 
cure,  how  much  more  can  bo  done  for  the  future  ? 

What  can  we  do  to  make  things  better  ? 

I  have  so  recently  spoken  of  poverty  that  I  shall  say 
little  now.  A  great  change  will  doubtless  take  place  before 
many  years  in  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  ;  a 
great  change  in  the  spirit  of  society.  I  do  not  believe  the 
disparity  now  existing  between  the  wealth  of  men  hits  its 
origin  in  human  nature,  and  therefor,!  is  to  last  for  ever ; 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  just  and  right  that  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  people  in  the  nation  should  own  more 
than  ten-twentieths  of  the  property  of  tho  nation,  unless 
by  their  own  head,  or  hands,  or  heart,  they  do  actually 
c mite  and  earn  that  amount.  I  am  not  now  blaming  any 


•  This  ffUtctt&ai  appear*  eotmwliat  exaggerated  in  1551. 
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class  of  men;  only  stating  a  fact.  Thero  is  a  profound 
conviction  in  the  hearts  of  many  good  men,  rich  os  well  as 
poor,  that  things  are  wrong ;  that  there  is  an  ideal  right 
for  the  actual  wrong ;  but  I  think  no  man  yet  has  risen 
up  with  ability  to  point  out  for  us  the  remedy  of  these 
evils,  and  deliver  us  from  what  has  not  badly  been  named 
the  feudalism  of  capital.  Still,  without  waiting  for  the 
great  man  to  arise,  we  can  do  something  with  our  little¬ 
ness  even  now ;  the  truant  children  may  be  snatched  from 
vagrancy,  beggary,  and  ruin ;  tenements  can  be  built  for 
the  poor,  and  rented  at  a  reasonable  rate.  It  seems  to  mo 
that  something  more  can  bo  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
employment  for  the  poor,  or  helping  them  to  employ¬ 
ment. 

In  regard  to  intemperance,  I  will  not  say  wc  can  end  it 
by  direct  efforts.  So  long  ns  there  ie  misery  there  will  be 
continued  provocation  to  that  vice,  if  the  means  thereof 
are  within  reach.  I  do  not  bclievo  there  will  bo  much 
more  intemperance  amongst  well-bred  men ;  among  the 
poor  and  wretched  it  will  doubtless  long  continue.  But  if 
we  cannot  end,  we  can  diminish  it,  fast  as  we  will  If 
rich  men  did  not  manufacture,  nor  import,  nor  sell ;  if  thoy 
would  not  rent  their  buildings  for  tho  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  for  improper  uses ;  if  they  did  not  by  their  exanrplo 
favour  the  improper  use  thereof,  how  long  do  vou  think 
your  police  would  arreat  and  punish  one  thousand  drunkards 
in  tho  year  ?  how  long  would  twelve  hundred  rum-shops 
disgrace  your  town  ?  Boston  is  far  more  sober,  at  least  m 
appearance,  than  other  largo  cities  of  America ;  but  it  is 
still  the  head-quarters  of  intemperance  for  tho  State  of 
Massachusetts.  In  arresting  intemperance,  two- thirds  of 
the  poverty,  three-fourth-,  of  the  cmno  of  this  city  would 
end  at  once,  and  an  amount  of  misery  and  sin  which  I 
have  not  tho  skill  to  calculate.  Do  you  say  wo  cannot 
diminish  intemperance,  neither  by  law,  nor  by  righteous 
efforts  without  law  ?  Oh,  fie  upon  such  talk!  Come,  let 
us  bo  honest,  and  say  wo  do  not  wish  to,  not  that  wo  can¬ 
not.  It  is  plain  that  in  sixteen  years  we  can  build  seven 
great  railroads  radiating  out  of  Boston,  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  long ;  that  we  can  conquer  tho  Connecticut  and 
the  Merrimack,  and  all  tho  lesser  streams  of  Now  England; 
can  build  up  Lowell,  and  Chicopee,  and  Lawrence ;  why, 
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in  four  years  Massachusetts  can  invest  eight-nnd-fifiy 
millions  of  dollars  in  railroads  and  manufactures,  and  can¬ 
not  prevent  intemperance !  cannot  diminish  it  in  Boston  ! 
So  thero  ore  no  able  men  in  this  town  !  I  am  amazed  at 
such  talk,  in  such  a  place,  full  of  such  men,  surrounded  by 
such  trophies  of  their  work  1  When  the  churches  preach 
and  men  beliovo  that  Mammon  is  not  the  only  God  we  are 
practically  to  serve  ;  that  it  is  more  reputable  to  keep  men 
sober,  temperate,  comfortable,  intelligent,  anil  thriving, 
than  it  is  tc  make  money  out  of  other  men's  misery ;  more 
Christian,  than  to  sell  and  manufacture  rum,  to  rent  houses 
fu'r  the  making  of  drunkards  and  criminals,  then  we  shall 
set  about  tins  business  with  the  energy  that  shows  we  nro 
in  earnest,  and  by  a  method  which  mil  do  the  work. 

In  the  matter  of  crime,  something  can  be  done  to  give 
efficiency  to  the  laws.  JNfo  doubt  a  thorough,  change  must 
H  mado  in  tho  idea  of  criminal  legislation ;  vengeance 
must  give  way  to  justice,  policemen  become  moral  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  gaols  moral  hospitals,  that  discharge  no 
criminal  until  he  is  cured.  It  will  take  long  to  get  the 
idea  into  men’s  minds.  You  must  encounter  many  a  doubt, 
many  a  sneer,  and  expect  many  a  failure,  too.  Men  who 
think  they  “know  tho  world,”  because  thoy  know  that 
most  men  'arc  selfish,  will  not  believe  you.  We  must  wait 
for  new  facts  to  convince  such  men.  After  the  idea  is 
established,  it  will  take  long  to  organize  it  fittingly. 

Much  can  bo  done  for  juvenile  offenders,  much  for  dis¬ 
charged  convicts,  even  now.  We  can  pull  down  the 
gallows,  and  with  it  that  loathsome  theological  idea  on 
which  it  rests — tho  idea  of  a  vindictive  God.  A  remorse¬ 
less  court,  and  careful  police,  can  do  much  to  hinder 
crime  ;*  but  thoy  cannot  remove  the  causes  thereof. 

Last  year  a  good  man,  to  whom  the  State  was  deeply 
indebted  before,  suggested  that  a  moral  police  should  be 
appointed  to  look  after  offenders ;  to  see  why  they  com¬ 
mitted  their  crime ;  and  if  only  necessity  compelled  them, 
to  sock  out  for  them  some  employment,  and  so  remove  the 
causes  of  crime  in  detail.  Tho  thought  was  worthy  of  the 

®  In  1847,  tha  amount  of  moods  stolen  in  Boston,  and  reported  to  tho 
police,  beyond  vrh&t  waa  received,  was  more  than  f-87,000  j  in  184S,  too 
than  $11,000.  In  1840,  tho  police  were  twice  m  numerous  m  in  tho 
former  year,  and  organised  nml  directed  mvh  new  snd  remarkable  skill. 
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ago  and  of  tho  man.  In  the  hands  of  a  practical  man, 
this  thought  might  lead  to  good  results.  A  DOginumg  ha« 
already  been  mado  in  tho  right  direction,  bv  establishing 
tho  State  Bcform  School  for  Boys.  It  will  loo  easy  to 
improve  on  this  experiment,  and  conduct  prisons  for  men 
on  the  same  scheme  of  correction  and  euro,  not  merely  of 
punishment,  in  the  name  of  vengeance.  But,  after  all,  so 
long  as  poverty,  misery,  intemperance,  and  ignorance  con¬ 
tinue,  no  ci  vil  police,  no  moral  police,  can  keep  such  causes 
from  creating  crime.  What  keeps  you  from  a  course  of 
crime  ?  Your  morality,  your  religion  ?  Is  it  ?  Take  away 
your  property,  your  home,  your  friends,  tho  respect  of 
"respectable  men  ;  take  away  what  you  have  received  from 
education,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious;  and  how  much 
bettor  would  tho  best  of  us  bo  than  tho  men  who  will 
to-morrow  bo  huddled  off  to  gaol,  for  crime®  committed 
in  a  dram-shop  to-day  ?  The  circumstances  which  have 
kept  you  temperate,  industrious,  respectable,  would  have 
mado  nine-tenths  of  tho  men  in  gaol  as  good  men  as 
you  are. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  there  are  no  amusements 
which  lie  level  to  tho  poor  in  this  country.  In  Paris, 
Naples,  Rome,  Vienna,  Berlin,  there  are  cheap  pleasures 
for  poor  men,  which  yet  are  not  low  pleasures.  Here  there 
are  amusements  for  the  comfortable  and  tho  rich,  not  too 
numerous,  rather  too  rare,  perhaps,  but  none  for  the  poor, 
save  only  tho  vice  of  drunkenness;  thnt  is  hideously  cheap; 
tho  inward  temptation  powerful;  tho  outward  occasion 
always  et  hand.  Last  ifumraor,  some  benevolent  men 
treated  the  poor  children  of  the  city  to  a  day  of  sunshine, 
fresh  air,  and  frolic  in  tho  fields.  One®  a  year  the  children, 
gathered  together  by  another  benevolent  man,  have  a  floral 
procession  in  the  streets ;  some  of  them  have  charitably 
been  taught  to  dance.  These  things  are  beautiful  to  think 
of ;  signs-  of  our  progress  from  “  tho  good  old  times,’'  and 
omens  of  a  brighter  day,  when  Christianity  shall  bear  more 
abundantly  flowers,  and  fruit  even  yet  more  fair. 

Tho  morals  of  the  current  literature,  of  tho  daily  press 
— you  can  change  when  you  will.  If  there  is  not  in  us  a 
demand  for  low  morals  there  will  be  no  supply,  The 
morals  of  trade,  and  of  politics,  tho  handmaid  thereof,  wo 
can  make  better  soon  as  we  wish. 
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It  lias  been  my  aim  to  give  suggestions,  rather  than 
propose  distinct  plans  of  action  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
capable  of  that.  But  some  of  you  arc  rich  men,  some  ablo 
men  ;  many  of  you,  I  think,  are  good  men.  I  appeal  to 
you  to  do  something  to  raise  the  moral  character  of  this 
town.  All  that  has  been  done  in  fifty  years,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  seems  very  little,  while  so  much  still  remains  to 
do  ;  only  u  hint  and  an  encouragement.  You  cannot  do 
much,  nor  I  much  ;  that  is  true.  But,  after  all,  every¬ 
thing  must  begin  with  individual  men  and  women.  You 
can  at  least  give  tho  example  of  what  a  good  man  ought  to 
be  and  to  do  to-day ;  to-morrow  you  will  yourself  be  tho 
better  man  for  it.  So  far  as  that  goes,  you  will  have  done 
something  to  mend  the  morals  of  Boston.  You  can  toll  of 
actual  evils,  and  cell  of  your  remedy  for  them  ;  can  keep 
dear  from  committing  tho  evils  yourself ;  that  also  is 
something. 

Hero  are  two  things  that  are  certain:  We  are  all  brothers, 
rich  and  poor,  American  and  foreign ;  put  hero  by  tho  samo 
God,  for  the  samo  end,  and  journeying  towards  tho  same 
heaven,  owing  mutual  help.  Theu,  too,  tho  wise  men  and 
good  men  are  tho  natural  guardians  of  society,  and  God 
will  not  hold  them  guiltless,  if  they  leave  their  brothers  to 
perish.  I  know  our  moral  condition  is  a  reproach  to  us ; 
I  will  not  deny  that,  nor  try  to  abate  the  shame  and  grief 
we  should  feel.  When  I  think  of  tho  poverty  and  misery 
in  tho  midst  of  us,  and  all  tho  consequences  thereof,  I 
hardly  dare’ feel  grateful  for  tho  princely  fortunes  somo  men 
have  gathered  together.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  Christian 
society,  where  such  extremes  exist ;  wo  are  only  in  tho 
process  of  conversion;  proselytes  of  tho  gate,  and  not  much 
more.  There  are  nobio  men  in  this  city,  who  have  Iwcn 
rnudo  philanthropic,  by  tho  sight  of  wrong,  of  intem¬ 
perance,  and  poverty,  and  crime.  Let  mankind  honour 
great  conquerors,  who  only  l-oufc  armies,  and  “  plant  fresh 
laurels  where  they  kill;"  I  honour  most  the  men  who 
contend  against  misery,  against  crime  and  sin  ;  men  that 
are  the  soldi  ora  of  humanity,  and  in  a  low  age,  amidst  tho 
mean  and  sordid  spirits  of  a  great  trading  town,  lift  up 
their  serene  foreheads,  and  tell  us  of  tho  right,  tho  true, 
first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair.  From  such  men  I 
hear  tho  prophet  y  of  the  better  time  to  come.  In  their 
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example  T  see  proofs  of  the  final  triumph  of  good  over 
evil.  Angels  am  they  who  keep  the  tree  of  life,  not  with 
flaming  sword,  repelling  men,  but,  with  friendly  hand, 
plucking  therefrom,  and  giving  unto  all  the  leaves,  tho 
flower,  and  tho  fruit  of  life,  for  tho  healing  of  tho  nations. 
A  single  good  man,  kindling  his  early  flame,  wakens  tho 
neighbours  with  his  words  of  cheer;  they,  at  his  lamp, 
shall  light  their  torch  and  household  fire,  anticipating  tho 
beamy  warmth  of  day.  Soon  it  will  be  morning,  warm 
and  light ;  wo  shall  be  up  and  a  doing,  and  the  lighted 
lamp,  which  seemed  at  first  too  much  for  eyes  to  bear,  will 
look  ridiculous,  and  cast  no  shadow  in  the  noonday  sun,. 
A  hundred  years  hence,  men  will  stand  hero  as  I  do  now, 
and  speak  of  tho  evils  of  these  times  as  things  past  and 
gone,  and  wonder  that  able  men  could  ever  bo  appalled  by 
our  difficulties,  and  think  them  not  to  bo  surpassed.  Still, 
all  depends  on  tho  fait]  if  illness  of  men — your  faithfulness 
and  mine. 

Tho  last  election  has  shown  us  what  rosoluto  men.  can  do 
on  a  trifling  occasion,  if  they  will.  You  know  tho  efforts 
of  tho  three  parties — what  meetings  they  held,  what  monoy 
they  raised,  what  talent  was  employed,  what  speeches 
made,  what  ideas  set  forth ;  not  a  town  was  left  un- 
attempted ;  scarce  a  man  who  had  wit  to  throw  a  vote,  but 
his  vote  was  solicited.  You  see  tho  revolution  which  was 
wrought  by  that  vigorous  style  of  work.  "When  such  men 
set  about  refornung  the  evils  of  society,  with  such  a  deter¬ 
mined  soul,  what  evil  can  stand  against-  mankind  ?  Wo 
can  leave  nothing  to  the  next  generation  worth  so  much 
as  ideas  of  truth,  justice,  and  religion,  organized  into 
fitting  institutions ;  such  wo  can  leave,  and,  if  true  men, 
such  wc  shall-. 
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VI. 

A  SERMON  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  CONDITION  OF 
BOSTON.  PREACHED  AT  THE  MEIODEON,  ON 
SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  18-19. 


u  13  y  their  frails  ye  shall  know  them." — Mattjik'it,  viii.  20. 

Last  Sunday  I  said  something  of  the  moral  condition 
of  Boston;  to-dny  I  ask  vour  attention  to  a  “Sermon  of 
thu  Spiritual  Condition  of  Iloslon.”  I  use  tho  word 
spiritual  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  speak  of  tho  condition 
of  this  town  in  respect,  to  piety.  A  little  while  since,  in  a 
*’  Sermon  of  Piety,”  I  tried  to  shew  that  love  of  God  lay 
at  tho  foundation  of  all  manly  excellence,  and  was  tho  con¬ 
dition  of  all  noble,  manly  development ;  vhafc  lovo  of  truth, 
love  of  justice,  lov*  of  love,  wore  respectively  tho  condition 
of  intellectual,  moral,  and  affectional  development,  and  that 
they  were  also  rospectivoly  tho  intellectual,  moral,  and 
affectional  forms  of  piety ;  that  tho  lovo  of  God  as  tho 
Infinite  Father,  tho  totality  of  truth,  justice,  and  love,  was 
tho  general  condition  of  the  total  development  of  man’s 
spiritual  powers.  But  I  showed  that  sometimes  this 
piety,  inteiioctiud,  moral,  affectional,  or  total,  did  not 
arrive  at  self-consciousness ;  tho  man  only  unconsciously 
loving  tho  Infinite  in  ono  or  all  these  modes,  and  in  such 
cases  tho  man  was  a  loser  by  frustrating  his  piety,  and 
allowing  it  to  stop  in  tho  truncated  form  of  unconscious¬ 
ness. 

Now  what  is  in  you  will  appear  out  of  you ;  if  piety  bo 
there  in  any  of  those  forms,  in  either  mode,  it  will  come 
out ;  if  not  there,  its  fruits  cannot .  appear.  You  may 
reason  forward  or  backward  ;  if  you  know  piety  exists,  you 
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may  foretell  ita  appenmnco ;  if  you  find  fruits  thereof,  you 
may  reason  back,  and  bo  sure  of  its  existence.  Piaty  is 
lovo  of  God  as  God ;  and  as  we  only  love  what  wo  are  like, 
and  in  that  degree,  m  it  is  also  a  likeness  to  God.  Now 
it  is  a  gen  oral  doctrine  in  Christendom  that  divinity  must 
manifest  .itself;  and,  in  assuming  the  highest  form  of 
manifestation  known  to  us,  divinity  become®,  humanity. 
However,  that  doctrine  is  commonly  taught  in  the  specific 
and  not  generic  form,  and  is  enforced  by  an  historical  and 
concrete  example,  but  not  by  way  of  a  universal  thesis.  It 
appears  tiros :  Xho  Christ  was  God ;  as  such  Ho  must 
manifest  himself ;  tho  form  of  manifestation  was  that  of  a 
complete  and  perfect  man.  I  reject  tho  concrete  example, 
but  accept  the  universal  doctrine  on  which  tho  special 
dogma  of  the  Trinity  is  erected.  From  that  I  deduce  this 
as  a  general  rulo :  If  you  follow  tho  law  of  your  nature, 
and  are  simple  and  true  to  that,  as  much  of  godhead  as 
there  is  in  you,  so  much  of  manhood  will  come  out  of  you ; 
and,  as  much  of  manhood  come®  out  of  you,  m  much  of 
godhead  *wus  there  within  you;  as  much  subjective  divinity, 
so  much  objective  humanity. 

Such  being  tho  case,  tho  demands  you  can  make  on  a 
man  for  mamine&a  must  depend  for  their  answer  on  tho 
amount  of  piety  on  deposit  in  his  character ;  so  it  becomes 
important  to  know  tho  condition  of  this  town  in  respect  of 
piety,  for  if  this  bo  not  right  in  tho  above  sense,  nothing 
else  is  right ;  or,  to  speak  more  cloricalily,  “  Unless  tho 
Lord  kftop  tho  city,  tho  watchman  wakeih  but  in  vain;'r 
and  unless  piety  bo  developed  or  a  developing  in  men,  it  m 
yaiu  for  tbo  minister  to  sit  up  late  of  a  Saturday  night  to 
concoct  his  sermon,  and  to  rise  up  early  of  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  to  preach  the  some ;  ho  fights  but  as  one  that  beats th 
the  air,  and  spends  his  strength  for  that  which  is  nought. 
They  are  in  tho  right,  therefore,  who  first  of  all  things 
demand  piety ;  so  let  us  sec  what  signs  or  proof  wo  have, 
and  of  what  amount  of  piety  in  Boston. 

To  determine  this,  wo  must  have  some  test  by  which  to 
judge  of  tho  quality,  distinguishing  pioty  from  -impiety, 
and  sonic  standard  whereby  to  measure  the  quantity  thereof ; 
for  though  you  may  know  what  piety  is  in  you,  I  what  is 
in  mo,  and  God  what  is  in  both  and  in  all  me  resit  of  us, 
it  is  plain  that  wo  can  only  judge  of  tho  existence  of  piety 
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in  other  men,  and  measure  its  quantity  by  an  outward 
manifestation  thereof,  in  some  form  which  shall  servo  at 
oneo  as  a  trial  test  and  a  standard  measure. 

Now,  then,  as  I  mentioned  in  that  former  sermon,  it  is 
on  various  sides  alleged  that  there  aro  two  outward  mani¬ 
festations  of  piety,  a  good  deal  unlike ;  each  is  cla&mvd  by 
some  men  as  the  exclusive  trial  test  and  standard  measure. 
Let  me  say  a  word  of  each. 

I.  Some  contend  r  for  what  I  call  the  conventional 
standard ;  that  is,  tho  manifestation  of  piety  by  means  of 
certain  prescribed  forms.  Of  these  forma  there  are  three 
inodes  or  degrees,  namely :  first,  tho  form  of  bodily  attend¬ 
ance  on  public  worship ;  second,  tho  belief  in  certain 
doctrines,  not  barely  because  thoy  aro  proven  truo,  or 
known  without  proof,  but  because  thoy  aro  taught  with 
authority;  and,  third,  a  passive  acquiescence  in  certain 
forms  and  ceremonies,  or  an  aevivo  performance  thereof. 

II.  Tho  other  I  call  tho  natural  standard ;  that  is,  tho 
manifestation  of  piety  in  tho  natural  form  of  morality  in 
its  various  degrees  and  modes  of  action. 

It  is  plain  that  tho  amount  of  piety  in  a  man  or  a  town, 
will  appear  very  different  when  tested  by  one  or  tho  other 
of  these  standards.  It  may  bo  that  venT  littlo  water  runs 
through  tho  wooden  trough  which  feeds  tho  saw-mill  at 
Niagara,  and  yot  a  good  deal,  blue  and  bounding,  may  leap 
over  tho  rock,  adown  its  natural  channel.  In  a  matter  of 
this  importance,  when  taking  account  of  a  stock  so  precious 
as  piety,  it  is  but  fair  to  try  it  by  both  standards. 

Let  us  begin  with  tho  conventional  standard,  and  ox- 
amino  piety  by  its  manifestation  in  tho  ecclesiastical  forms. 
Hera  is  a  difficulty  at  tho  outset,  in  determining  upon  ‘ho 
measure,  for  there  is  no  one  and  general  ecciesiasti*  al 
standard,  common  to  all  parties  of  Christians,  from  cho 
Catholic  to  tho  Quaker;  each  measures  by  its  own  standard, 
but  denies  tho  correctness  of  all  the  others.  It  is  as  if  a 
foot  were  declared  tho  unit  of  long  measure,  and  then  tho 
actual  foot  of  tho  chief  justice  of  a  State,  were  taken  as  tho 
rule  by  which  to  correct  all  measurements ;  then  tho  foot 
would  vary  as  you  went  from  North  Carolina  to  South, 
and,  in  any  one  State,  would  vary  with  tho  health  of  tho 
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judge.  However,  to  do  what  can  bo  done  with  a  measure 
thus  uncertain,  it  is  plain  that,  estimated  by  any  eccle¬ 
siastical  standard,  tho  amount  of  piety  is  small,  '-there  is, 
as  men  often  say,  “  a  general  declino  of  piety ;  ”  that  is  a 
common  complaint,  recorded  and  registered.  But  what 
makes  tho  matter  worse  to  tho  ecclesiastical  philosopher, 
and  .more  appalling  to  tho  complainors,  is  this:  it  is  a 
decline  of  long  standing.  Tho  disease  which  is  thus 
lamented  is  mud  to  bo  acute,  but  is  proved  to  bo  chronic 
also ;  only  it  would  seem,  from  the  lamentations  of  some 
modern  Jeremiahs,  that  tho  declino  went  on  with  accele¬ 
rated  velocity,  and,  tho  more  chronic  the  disease  was,  tho 
acuter  it  also  became. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  things  seem  discouraging.  To 
get  a  clearer  view,  let  us  look  a  little  beyond  our  own 
borders,  at  first,  and  then  como  nearer  home.  The  Catholic 
church  complains  of  a  general  defection.  The  majority  of 
tho  Christian  church  confesses  that  the  Protestant  Refor¬ 
mation  was  not  a  revival  of  religion,  not  a  “  great  awaken¬ 
ing,”  but  a  great  falling  to  sleep ;  the  faith  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  -was  a  great  decline  of  religion — a  declino  of  piety 
in  tho  ecclesiastical  form ;  that  modern  philosophy,  the 
physics  of  Galileo  and  Newton,  tho  metaphysics  of  Des¬ 
cartes  and  of  Kant,  mark  another  decline  of  religion — a 
declino  of  piety  in  the  philosophical  form;  that  all  tho 
modem  Democracy  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies  marks  a  yet  further  declino  of  religion — a  declino 
of  piety  in  tho  political  form  ;  that  all  the  modern  secular 
societies,  for  removing  tho  evils  of  men  and  llioir  sins, 
mark  a  yet  fourth  declino  of  religion — a  declino  of  piety  in 
the  philanthropic  form.  Certainly,  when  measured  by  tho 
meduoval  standard  of  Catholicism,  these  mark  four  great 
declensions  of  piety,  for,  in  all  four,  tho  old  principle  of 
subordination  to  an  external  and  personal  authority  is  set 
aside. 

All  over  Europe  th  js  declino  is  still  going  on  ;  ecclesi¬ 
astical  establishments  are  breaking  down  ;  other  establish¬ 
ments  are  a  building  up.  Pius  the  Ninth  seems  likely  to 
fulfil  his  own  prophecy,  and  bo  the  last  of  tho  popes ;  I 
mean  the  last  with  temporal  power.  There  is  a  great 
schism  in  tho  north  of  Europe;  the  Germans  will  bo 
Catholics,  but  no  longer  Roman.  Tho  old  forms  of  piety. 
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such  as  service  in  Latin,  the  withholding  of  the  Biblo 
from  tho  people,  compulsory  confession,  tho  ungrateful' 
celibacy  of  a  reluctant  priesthood — all  these  are  protested 
against.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  the  holy  6oat  of  Jesus,  at 
Troves,  works  greater  miracles  .than  tho  apostolical  napkins 
and  aprons ;  of  no  avail  that  tho  Virgin  Mary  appeared  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1S4G,  to  two  shepherd-children,  at 
La  Saletle,  in  Franco.  What  are  such  things  to  lion  go 
and  Wcssenberg  ?  Neither  the  miraculous  coat,  nor  the 
miraculous  mother,  avails  aught  against  this  untoward 
generation,  charm  they  never  so  wisely.  Tho  dcclino  of 
piety  goes  on.  By  tho  now'  Constitution  of  Franco,  ail 
forms  of  religion  aro  equal  ;  tho  Catholic  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant,  the  Mahometan  and  tho  Jew,  are  equally  sheltered 
under  tho  broad  shield  of  tho  lawn  Even  Spain,  tho  for- 
tr»»3  walled  and  moated  about,  whither  tho  spirit  of  tho 
Middle  Ages  retired  and  shut  herself  up  long  since, 
wumanmng  her  walls  with  unmanly  priests  ana  kings, 
with  unfeminino  queens  and  nuns—ovon  Spain  fails  with 
tho  general  failure.  British  capitalists  buy  up  her  con¬ 
vents  and  nunneries,  to  turn  them  into  woollen  mills. 
Monks  and  nuns  forget  their  bends  in  some  new  handi¬ 
craft  ;  sister  Man',  who  eat  still  in  tho  honsc,  is  novr  also 
busy  with  serving — careful,  indeed,  about  more  things  than 
formorlv,  but  not  cumbered  nor  troubled  as  before.  Medi¬ 
tative  Rachels,  and  Hannahs,  long  unbleat,  who  sat  in 
solitude,  have  now  becomo  like  practical  Dorcas,  making 
garments  for  he  poor  ;  tho  Bank  is  become  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  Inquisition.  Tho  order  of  St.  Francis 
d* Assisi,  nf  St.  Benedict,  even  of  St.  Dominic  himself,  is 
giving  way  before  tho  new’  order  of  Arkwright,  Watt,  and 
Fulton, — the  order  of  the  spinning  jenny  and  the  power- 
loom.  It  is  no  longer  books  on  tho  miraculous  conception, 
or  meditations  on  the  fivo  wounds  of  the  Saviour,  or  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  song  of  songs  which  is  Solomon’s,  that 
get  printed  there ;  but  fiery  novels  of  Eugene  Suo  and 
George  Sand;  and  so  extremes  meet. 

Protestant  establishments  share  ino  Baric  peril.  A  new 
sect  of  Protestants  rises  up  in  Germany,  who  dissent  as 
much  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Protestantism,  as  the 
Protestants  from  Catholicism ;  men  that  will  not  believe 
the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  the  doctrine  of  tho  Trinity, 
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the  depravity  of  man,  tho  eternity  of  future  punishment, 
nor  justification  by  faith-— a  justification  before  God,  for 
mere  belief  before  mem  Tho  now  spirit  gets  possession  of 
new  men,  who  cannot  bo  written  down,  nor  even  howled 
down.  Excommunication  or  abuso  does  no  good  on  such 
men  as  Bauer,  Strauss,  and  Schwegler;  and  it  answers  nono 
of  their  questions.  It  seems  pretty  clear,  that  in  all  the 
north  of  Germany,  within  twenty  years,  there  will  bo 
entire  freedom  of  worship,  for  all  sects,  Protestant  and 
Catholic. 

In  England,  Protestantism  has  dono  its  work  less  faith¬ 
fully  than  in  Germany.  Tho  Protectant  spirit  of  England 
camo  hero  two  hundred  years  ago,  so  that  new  and  Pro¬ 
testant  England  is  on  tho  west  of  tho  ocean ;  in  England, 
an  established  church  lies  there  still,  an  iceberg  in  tho 
national  garden.  But  even  there  tho  decline  of  tho  eccle¬ 
siastical  form  of  piety  is  apparent :  the  now  bishops  must 
not  sit  in  tho  House  of  Lords,  till  tho  old  ones  die  out,  for 
tho  number  of  lords  spiritual  must  not  increase,  though 
the  temporal  may ;  the  now  attempt,  at  Oxford  and  else¬ 
where,  to  restore  the  Middle  Ages,  will  not  prosper.  Bring 
back  all  the  old  rites  and  forms  into  Leeds  pnd  Manchester ; 
teach  men  the  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  of  St. 
Bernard ;  bid  them  adore  the  uplifted  wafer,  as  tho  very 
God,  men  who  toil  all  day  with  iron  mills,  who  ride  in 
steam-cirawn  coaches,  and  talk  by  lightning  in  a  whisper, 
from  the  Irk  to  the  Thames, — they  will  not  consent  to  the 
philosophy  or  the  theology  of  tho  Middle  Ages,  nor  be 
satisfied  with  tho  old  forms  of  piety,  which,  though  too 
elevated  for  their  fathers  in  tho  timo  of  Elizabeth,  oro 
yet  too  low  for  them,  at  least  too  antiquated.  Dissenters 
have  got  into  the  House  of  Commons;  tho  Test  Act  is 
repealed,  and  a  xnau  can  bo  a  captain  in  tho  ormy,  or 
a  postmaster  in  a  village,  without  first  taking  tho  Lord’s 
Supper,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Church  of  England.  Some 
men  demand  tho  abandonment  of  tithes,  tho  entire  separa¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State,  tho  return  to  “  tho  voluntary 
principle”  in  religion.  “ The  battering  ram  which  levelled 
old  Snrum,”  and  other  boroughs  as  corrupt,  now  beats  on 
tho  church,  and  the  “  Church  is  in  danger.”  Men  com¬ 
plain  of  the  dcciino  of  pvaty  in  England.  An  intelligent 
and  very  serious  writer,,- not  long  ago,  lamenting  this 
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decline,  in  proof  thereof  relate  that  formerly  men  began 
their  last  wills,  “In  the  name  of  God,  Amen;”  and 
headed  bills  01  lading  with,  “  Shipped  in  good  order,  by 
the  graco  cf  God;”  that  indictments  for  capital  Crimea 
charged  tho  culprit  with  committing  felony,  “  At  tho  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  devil,”  and  now,  ho  complains,  those  forms 
nave  gone  out  of  use. 

In  America,  in  New  England,  in  Boston,  when  measured 
by  that  standard,  tho  same  decline  of  piety  is  apparent  It 
is  often  said  that  our  material  condition  is  better  than  our 
moral ;  that  in  advance  of  our  spiritual  condition.  Thero 
is  a  common  clerical  complaint  of  a  certain  thinness  in  tho 
churches  ;  men  do  not  give  their  bodily  attendance,  as  once 
thw  did ;  they  are  ready  enough  to  attend  lectures,  two  or 
three  in  a  week,  no  matter  how  scientific  and  abstract,  or 
how  little  connected  with  their  daily  work,  yet  they  cannot 
come  to  tho  church  without  teasing  beforehand,  nor  keep 
awake  while  there.  It  is  said  tho  minister  is  not  rospocUd 
m  formerly.  True,  a  man  of  power  is  respected,  heard, 
sought,  and  followed,  but  it  is  for  his  power,  for  his  words 
of  grace  and  truth,  not  for  his  place  in  a  pulpit ;  ho  may 
have  more  influence  os  a  man,  but  less  os  a  clergyman 
Ministers  lament  a  prevalent,  disbelief  of  their  venerable 
doctrines  ;  that  there  is  a  concealed  scepticism  in  regard  to 
them,  often  not  concealed.  This,  also,  is  a  well-founded 
complaint ;  tho  well-known  dogmas  of  theology'  wore  never 
in  worn  repute ;  thero  was  never  so  largo  a  portion  of  tho 
community  in  Now  England  who  wore  doubtful  of  tho 
Trinity,  of  eternal  damnation,  of  total  depravity,  of  tho 
atonement,  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus,  of  the  miracles  of  tho 
Now  Testament,  and  of  tho  truth  of  every  word  of  tho 
Bible.  A  complaint  is  raide,  that  the  ntca  and  forma 
which  aro  sometime  called  “  tho  ordinances  of  religion,” 
aro  neglected ;  that  few  men  join  the  church,  and  though 
the  old  hedge  ie  broken  down  before  tho  altar,  yet  tho 
number  of  communicants  diminishes,  and  it  is  no  longer 
able-beaded  men,  the. leaders  of  society,  who  come;  that 
the  ordinances  seem  haggard  and  ghastly  to  voung  men, 
who  cannot  feed  their  hungry  souls  on  such  a  tLin  pittance 
of  spiritual  aliment  as  these  afford ;  that  tho  children  aro 
net  baptised.  Those  things  are  so ;  so  in  Europe,  Catholic 
and  Protestant;  so  in  America,  so  in  Boston.  Notwith- 
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standing  the  well-founded  complaint  that  otir  modem 
churches  aro  too  costlv  for  tho  times,  wo  do  not  build 
temples  which  bear  so  high  a  proportion  to  our  wealth  as 
tho  early  churches  of  Boston ;  the  attendance  at  meeting 
does  not  increase  as  the  population ;  the  ministers  are  not 

Srominent,  aa  in  tho  days  of  Wilson,  of  Cotton,  and  of 
iorton  ;  their  education  is  not  now  in  the  eamo  proportion 
to  tho  general  culture  of  the  times.  Harvard  College, 
dedicated  to  “  Christ  and  tho  Church,”  designed  at  first 
chiefly  fr*  tho  education  of  the  clergy,  graduates  few 
ministers;  theological  literature  no  longer  overawes  all 
other.  The  number  of  church  members  was  never  ao 
small  in  proportion  to  the  voters  as  now ;  tho  number  of 
Protestant  births  never  so  much  exceeded  the  number  of 
Protestant  baptisms.  Young  men  of  superior  ability  and 
superior  education  havo  little  affection  for  the  ministry ; 
take  little  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  church.  Nay, 
youths  descended  from  a  wealthy  family  seldom  look  that 
way.  It  is  poor  men's  sons,  men  of  obscure  family,  who 
fill  tho  pulpits;  often,  likewise,  men  of  slender  ability, 
eked  out  with  an  education  proportionately  scant.  Tho 
most  active  members  of  tho  churches  are  similar  in  position, 
ability,  and  culture.  These  are  undeniablo  facts.  They 
are  not  peculiar  to  Now  England.  You  find  them  wherever 
the  voluntary  principle  is  resorted  to.  In  England,  in 
Catholic  countries,  you  find  tho  old  historic  names  in  tho 
Established  Church ;  there  is  no  lack  of  aristocratic  blood 
in  clerical  veins ;  but  there  and  everywhere  tho  church 
seems  fulfill g  astern  of  all  other  craft  which  can  keep  the  sea. 

Since  these  things  are  so,  men  who  have  only  tho  con¬ 
ventional  standard  wherewith  to  measure  the  amount  of 
piety,  only  that  tost  to  prove  its  existence  by,  think  wo  are 
rapidly  going  to  decay ;  that  tho  tabernacle  is  fallen  down, 
and  no  man  rises  to  set  it  up.  They  complain  that  Zion  is 
iu  distress ;  theological  newspapers  lament  that  there  aro 
no  revivals  to  report ;  that  “  the  Lord  has  withheld  His 
arm,”  and  do*.sa  not  “pour  out  Hi*.  Spirit  upon  tho 
churches.”  Ghastly  meetings  aro  held  hv  men  with  sincere 
and  noble  heart,  hut  saddened  face ;  speeches  are  mado 
which  seem  a  groan  of  linked  wailings  long  drawn  out 
Men  mourn  at  tho  infidelity  of  tho  times,  at  tho  coldness  of 
some,  at  the  dcadricss  of  othors.  All  tho  sects  complain  of 
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this,  yet  each  loves  to  attribute  the  dead  ness  of  the  rival 
soots  to  thoir  special  theology  ;  it  is  Unitarianism  which  is 
choking  tho  Unitarians,  say  their  foes,  and  the  Unitarians 
know  how  to  retort  after  the  same  fashion.  Tho  less 
enlightened  put  the  blame  of  this  misfortune  on  tho  good. 
God,  who  has  somehow  “withhold  His  hand,”  or  omitted 
to  “pour  out  His  Spirit,” — the  people  perishing  for  want 
of  tho  open  vision.  Others  put  tho  blame  on  mankind ; 
some  on  “  poor  human  nature/’  which  is  not  what  might 
have  been  expected,  not  perceiving  that  if  the  fault  bo 
there,  it  is  not  for  us  to  remedy,  and  if  God  mado  man  a 
bramble-bush,  that  no  wailing  will  make  him  hear  figs. 
Yet  others  refer  this  condition  to  the  use  mado  of  human 
nature,  which  certainly  is  a  more  philosophical  way  of 
looking  at  tho  matter. 

Now  there  is  one  sect  which  has  done  great  service  in 
former  days,  which  is,  I  thiuk,  still  doing  something  to 
enlighten  and  libenilizo  tho  land,  and,  I  trust,  will  yet  do 
more,  more  oven  than  it  consciously  intends.  'The  namo 
of  Unitarian  is  deservedly  dear  to  many  of  us,  who  vet  will 
not  be  shackled  by  any  denominational  fetters.  This  sect 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  a  certain  gentlemanly 
reserve  aWit  all  that  pertained  to  tho  inward  part  of 
religion ;  other  faults  it  might  have,  but  it  did  not  incur 
tho  repro.i'ih  of  excessive  enthusiasm,  or  a  spirituality  too 
sublimated  and  transcendental  for  daily  use.  This  sect  hits 
long  been  a  speokhxl  bird  among  tho  denominations,  each 
of  which  has  peeked  at  her,  or  at  least  cawed  with  most 
unmelodious  croak  against  this  new-fledged  sect.  It  was 
said  tho  Unitarians  nad  “  denied  the  Lord  that  bought 
them;”  that  theirs  was  the  church  of  unbelief — not  tho 
church  of  Christ,  but  of  no-Christ ;  that  they  had  a  Biblo 
of  their  own,  and  a  thin,  poor  Bible,  too  ;  that  their  ways 
were  ways  of  destruction  ;  “  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not,”  was  to  bo  written  on  their  doctrines  ;  that  they  had 
not  oven  tho  grace  of  lukewarmness,  but  wero  moral  and 
stone-cold ;  that  they  looked  fair  on  tho  eido  turned  towards 
man,  but  on  tho  Godwnrd  side  it  was  a  blank  wall  with  no 
gate,  nor  window,  nor  loop-hole,  nor  eyelet  for  tho  Holy 
Ghost  to  come  through  ;  that  their  prayers  wero  only  a  show 
of  devotion  to  cover  up  tho  hard  rock  of  tho  flinty  ho.rfc, 
or  tho  frozen  ground  of  morality.  Their  faith,  it  was  arid, 
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was  only  a  conviction  after  tho  case  was  proven  by  unim¬ 
peachable  ovidonco,  and  good  for  nothing;  whilo  belief 
without  evidence.,  or  against  proof,  seems  to  bo  the  right 
ecclesiastical  talisman. 

For  a  long  timo  the  Unitarian  sect  did  not  grumble 
unduly,  but  set  itself  to  promote  tho  cultivation  of  reason, 
and  apply  that  to  religion ;  to  cultivate  morality  and  apply 
it  to  life ;  and  to  demand  the  most  entire  personal  freedom 
for  all  men  in  all  matters  pert.iining  to  religion.  Hence 
came  its  merits  ;  they  were  very  great  merits,  too,  and  not 
at  all  the  merits  of  the  times,  held  in  common  with  the 
other  sects.  I  need  not  dwell  on  this,  and  tho  good 
works  of  Unitarirmism,  in  this  tho  most  Unitarian  city  in 
tho  world  ;  but  as  a  general  thing  tho  Unitarians,  it  seems 
to  me,  did  neglect  tho  culture  of  piety;  and  of  course 
their^  morality,  whilo  it  lasted,  would  be  unsatisfactory, 
and  in  time  would  wither  and  dry  up  because  it  bad  no 
deepness  of  earth  to  grow  out  of.  Tho  Unitarians,  as  a 
general  thing,  began  outside,  and  sought  to  work  inward, 
proceeding  from  the  special  to  tho  general,  by  what  might 
be  called  the  inductive  mode  of  religious  culturo  :  that  was 
tho  form  adopted  in  pulpits,  and  in  families,  so  far  as  there 
was  any  religious  education  attempted  in  private.  That  is 
not  the  method  of  nature,  where  all  growth  is  tho  deve¬ 
lopment  of  a  living  germ,  which  by  an  inward  power 
appropriates  the  outward  things  it  needs,  and  grows 
thereby.  Hence  came  the  defects  of  Unitarianism,  and 
they  were  certainly  very  great  defects;  hut  they  came 
almost  unavoidably  from  the  circumstances  of  tho  times. 
Tho  sensational  philosophy  was  the  only  philosophy  that 
prevailed  !  Tho  Orthodox  sects  had  always  rejected  a  part 
of  that  philosophy,  not  in  tho  namo  of  science,  uut  of  piety  ; 
and  they  supplied  its  place  not  with  a  better  philosophy, 
but  with  tradition,  speaking  with  an  authority  which 
claimed  to  bo  obevo  human  nature.  It  was  not  in  tho 
namo  of  reason  that  they  rejected  a  false  philosophy,  but 
in  tho  numo  of  religion  often  denounced  all  philosophy 
and  the  reason  which  demanded  it.  Tho  Unitarians  re¬ 
jected  that  portion  of  orthodoxy,  became  more  confident 
Donsationalists,  and  arrived  at  results  which  wo  know.  How 
it  is  easy  to  see  their  error ;  not  difficult  to  avoid  it ;  but 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  fall 
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into  this  mistake.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  Unitarians 
were  half  conscious  of  this  defect,  and  bo  dared  not  1x3 
original,  but  borrowed  Orthodox  weapons,  or  continued  to 
use  Trinitarian  phrases,  long  after  they  hod  blunted  those 
weapons  of  their  point,  and  emptied  the  phrases  of  their 
former  sense.  In  the  controversy  between  the  Orthodox 
and  Unitarians,  neither  party  was  wholly  right :  tho 
Unitarians  had  reason  to  charge  the  Orthodox  with  de¬ 
basing  man’s  nature,  and  representing  God  as  not  only 
unworthy,  but  unjust,  and  somewhat  odious ;  tho  Trini¬ 
tarians  wore  mainly  right  in  charging  us  with  want  of 
conscious  piety,  with  beginning  to  work  at  tho  wrong 
end ;  but  at  tho  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  tho  Unitarians  have  furnished 
far  more  philanthropists  and  reformers  than  any  of  tho 
other  sects.  It  is  time  to  confess  this  on  both  sides. 

For  a  long  time  the  Unitarian  sect  did  not  complain 
much  of  tho  decline  of  piety ;  it  did  not  care  to  have  an 
organization,  loving  personal  freedom  too  well  for  that, 
and  it  had  not  much  denominational  feeling;  indeed,  its 
members  were  kept  together,  not  so  much  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  and  unity  of  opinion  among  themselves,  as  by  a 
unity  of  opposition  from  without ;  it  was  not  tho  hooks  on 
their  shields  that  held  the  legion  together  with  even  front, 
but  tho  pressure  of  hostile  shields  crowded  upon  them  ii  an 
all  sides.  They  did  not  believe  in  spasmodic  action;  if  a 
body  was  dead,  thoy  gave  it  burial,  without  trying  to 
galvanize  it  into  momentary  lift;,  not  worth  tho  spark 
it  cost ;  they  know  that  a  small  cloud  may  make  a  good 
many  flashes  in  tho  dark,  but  that  many  lightnings  cannot 
nuiko  light  They  stood  apart  from  tho  violent  efforts 
of  other  churches  to  got  converts.  Tho  converts  they  got 
commonly  adhered  to  their  faith,  find  in  this  respect  differed 
a  good  deal  from  those  whom  “  Revivals”  brought  into 
other  churches;  with  whom  Christianity  sprung  up  in 
a  night,  and  in  a  night  also  perished.  Some  years  ago, 
when  this  city  was  visited  frnd  ravaged  by  Revivals,  tho 
Unitarians  kept  within  doors,  guvo  warning  of  the  danger, 
and  suffered  less  harm  and  loss  from  that  tornado  than 
any  of  tho  oocts.  Unitarianiam  seems,  in  this  city,  to  havu 
done  its  original  work ;  so  tho  company  is  breaking  up  by 
degrees,  and  tho  men  nro  going  off,  to  engage  in  other 
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business,  to  weed  other  old  fields,  or  to  break  up  novv  land, 
each  man  following  bis  own  sense  of  duty,  and  for  himself 
determining  whether  to  go  or  stay.  But  at  tko  samo  timo 
an  attempt  is  mado  to  keep  tho  company  together ;  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  denominational  feeling ;  to  put  hooks  and  staples 
on  tho  shields  which  no  longer  offer  that  formidable  and 
even  front ;  to  tench  all  trumpets  to  give  tho  samo  sectarian 
bray,  all  voices  to  utter  tho  samo  war-cry.  Tho  attempt 
does  not  succeed ;  tho  ranks  ore  disc'dered,  the  trumpets 
give  an  uncertain  sound,  and  tho  soldiers  do  not  prepare 
themselves  for  denominational  battle ;  nay,  it  often  happens 
that  tho  camp  lacks  the  two  sinew  of  war— -both  money 
and  men.  Hence  tho  denominational  view  of  religious 
affairs  has  undergone  a  change ;  I  mako  no  doubt  a  real 
and  sincere  change,  though  1  know  this  has  been  denied, 
and  tho  change  thought  only  official.  Tho  men  I  refer  to 
are  sincere  and  devout  men ;  some  of  them  quito  above  tho 
suspicion  of  mere  official  conduct.  This  sect  is  now  tho 
loudest  in  its  wailing;  theso  Christian  Jerormahs  toll  us 
that  wo  do  not  realise  spiritual  things,  that  wo  are  nil  dead 
men,  that  there  is  no  health  in  us.  These  cold  Unitarian 
Thomases  crowd  imwontedly  together  in  public  to  bewail 
tho  spiritual  weather,  the  dearth  of  pioty  in  Boston,  tho 
“  general  decline  of  religion”  in  New  England.  Church 
unto  church  raises  the  hlacedonian  cry,  Como  over  and 
Help  us  1”  Tho  opinion  seems  general  that  pioty  is  in 
a  poor  way,  and  must  have  watchers,  tho  strongest  modi- 
cino,  and  nursing  quito  unusual,  or  it  will  soon  bo  all  over, 
and  Unitariamsm  will  give  up  tho  ghost.  Various  cause® 
have  I  heard  assigned  for  tho  malady ;  some  think  that 
there  has  been  over-much  preaching  of  philosophy,  though 
]>erlmpa  there  is  not  ovidonco  to  convict  any  ono  man  m 
particular  of  tho  offence ;  that  philosophy  is  tho  d*g  in  tho 
manger,  who  keep*  tho  hungry  Unitarian  fi.cak  from  their 
spiritual  hay,  and  cut  straw,  which  are  yet  of  not  tho 
smallest  uao  to  him.  But  look  never  so  sharp,  and  you  do 
not  find  tills  dangerous  boast  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  tho 
fold.  Others  think  that  there  has  been  also  an  creese  of 
moral  preaching,  against  tho  prevalent  shxs  of  tho  nation,  I 
suppose — but  few  individuals  seem  liable  to  conviction  on 
that  charge.  Yet  others  think  this  doclino  comes  from  tho 
fact  that  the  terrors  have  not  been  duly  and  sufficiently 
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administered  from  tho  pulpit;  that  while  Catholics  and 
Methodists  thrive  under  such  influences,  the  Unitarian 
widows  are  neglected  in  tho  weekly  ministration  of  terror 
and  of  threat ;  the*',  thoro  has  not  been  &o  much  an  excess 
of  lightning  in  tho  form,  of  philosophy  or  morality,  but 
only  a  lade  of  thunder. 

This  temporary  movement  among  tho  Unitarians  of 
Boston  is  natural ;  in  some  respects  it  is  wlmt  our  fathers 
would  have  called  “  judicial.”  Tho  Unitarians  have  been 
cold,  have  looked  more  at  tho  outward  manifestations 
of  goodness  than  at  tho  inward  spirit  of  piety  which 
to  to  make  tho  manifestations;  they  have  not  had  an 
excess  of  philosophy,  or  of  morality,  but  a  defect  of  piety. 
They  have  been  more  respectable  than  pious.  They  have 
not  always  quite  rightly  appreciated  tho  enthusiasm  of 
stenrnr  and  more  austere  sects ;  not  always  done  justice 
to  the  inwa'  dnesu  of  religion  those  sects  sought  to  promote. 
"When  their  churches  gist  a  little  thin,  and  their  deno¬ 
minational  affaire  a  little*  disturbed,  it  is  quite  natural 
these  Unitarians  should  look  after  the  cause,  and  pass  over 
to  lamentations  at  tho  present  state  of  things ;  while  looking 
at  tho  community  from  tho  now'  point  of  view,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  they  should  suppose  piety  on  tho  decline,  mid 
religion  dying  out.  Yes,  in  general  it  is  plain  that,  if  men 
have  no  oyos  but  conventional  eyes,  no  spirit  but  that 
of  tho  ccelcrinstic&l  order  they  serve  in,  and  of  tho  deno¬ 
mination  they  belong  to,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  think 
that  because  piety  does  not  flow  in  tho  old  ecclesiastical 
channel,  it  does  not  flow  anywhere,  and  riiere  is  nono 
at  all  to  run.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  complaint  of 
tho  Catholics  at  tho  great  defection  ot  tho  most  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe ;  tho  lamentation  of  tho  Protestants  at 
the  heresy  of  tho  most  enlightened  portion  of  their  sect ; 
and  tho  Unitarian  wail  over  tho  general  decline  of  piety  in 
tho  city  of  Boston.  Some  men  can  only  judge  tho  present 
ago  by  tho  conventional  standard  of  tho  past,  and  ns  tho 
old  form  of  piety  does  not  appear,  they  must  conclude  there 
is  no  piety. 

Let  us  now  recur  to  tho  other  or  natural  standard,  and 
look  at  tho  manifestation  of  piety  in  the  form  of  morality; 
Last  Burday  I  spoko  of  our  moral  condition;  and  it  ap- 
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peered  that  morals  were  in  a  low  state  hero  when  compared 
with  tho  ideal  morals  of  Christianity.  Now,  as  the  oufc- 
ward  deed  is  but  tho  manifestation  of  the  inward  life,  and 
objective  humanity  the  index:  of  subjective  divinity,  so  the 
low  state  of  morals  proves  a  low  state  of  piety ;  if  the 
heart  of  this  town  was  right  towards  God,  then  would  its 
hand  also  bo  right  towards  man.  I  am  one  of  tihoso  who 
for  long  years  have  lamented  tho  want  of  vital  piety  in 
this  people.  Wo  not  only  do  not  realize  spiritual  things, 
but  we  do  not  make  them  oar  ideals.  X  ©to  proofs  of 
this  want  of  piety  in  tho  low  morals  of  trade,  of  the  public 
press  ;  in  poverty,  intemperance,  and  crime  pin  tho  vices 
and  social  wrongs  touched  on  tho  last  Sunday.  I  judge  tho 
tree  by  its  iVrit.  But  it  is  not  on  this  ground  that  tho  eccle¬ 
siastical  complaint  is  based.  Men  who  mako  so  muon  ado 
about  the  absence  cf  piety,  do  not  appeal  for  proof  thereof  to 
tho  great  rices  and  prominent  sins  o?  the  times  ;  they  see 
no  sign  of  that  in  ovr  trade  and  our  politics  :  in  tho  misery 
that  festers  in  putri- 1  lanes,  one  day  to  breed  a  pestilence, 
which  it  were  even  cheaper  to  hinder  now,  than  cure  at  a 
later  time ;  nobody  mentions  as  proof  the  Mexican  war, 
tho  political  dishonesty  of  officers,  tho  rapacity  of  office- 
seekers,  tho  senility  of  men  who  will  tamely  suffer  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  three  millions  of  men  to  be  trodden 
into  the  dust.  Matters  which  concern  millions  of  men  came 
up  before  your  Congress ;  tho  great  senator  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  loitered  away  tho  time  of  the  session  hero  in 
Boston,  managing  a  lawsuit  for  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
and  no  fault  was  publicly  found  with  such  neglect  of  public 
duty ;  but  men  tee  no  lack  of  piety  indicated,  by  this  fact, 
and  others  liko  it ;  they  find  signs  of  that  lack  in  empty 
pews,  in  a  deserted  communion-table,  in  the  fact  that 
children,  though  brought  up  to  reverence  truth  and  justice, 
to  Ioyo  man  and  to  love  God,  are  not  baptized  with  water ; 
or  in  tho  fact  that  Unitarian i&m  or  Triuitarianisra  is  on 
tho  decline !  How  many  wailings  have  wo  all  heard,  or 
read,  because  tho  Puritan  churches  of  Boston  havo  not 
kept  tho  faith  of  their  grim  founders ;  what  lamentations 
at  tho  rising  up  of  a  sect  which  refuses  tho  doctrine  of  tho 
Trinity,  or  at  the  appearance  of  a  few  men  who,  neglecting 
tho  cominor,  props  of  Christianity,  rest  it,  for  its  basis,  on 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  God :  though  almost 
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all  the  eminent  philanthropy  of  tho  day  is  connected  with 
these  men,  yet  they  axo  still  called  “  infidel,”  and  reviled 
on  all  hands ! 

The  state  of  things  mentioned  in  the  last  sermon,  does 
indicate  a  want  of  piety,  a  deep  and  a  great  want.  X  do 
not  sec  signs  of  that  in  the  '  ht  and  decay  of  churches,  in 
absence  from  meetings,  in  >  fc  of  theological  dogmas,  in 
neglect  of  forms  and  cerem  s  which  once  were  of  great 
valuo ;  but  I  do  see  it  in  tho  low  morals  of  trade,  of  tho 
press ;  in  tho  popular  vices.  On  a  national  scale  I  see  it 
in  the  depravity  of  political  parties,  in  tho  wicked  war  wo 
havo  just  fought,  in  tho  slavery  we  still  tolerate  and  sup¬ 
port.  Yes,  as  I  look  on  tho  churches  of  this  city,  I  see  a 
want  of  pioty  in  tho  midst  of  us.  If  eminent  piety  were 
in  them,  and  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  bent,  it  would 
come  out  of  them  in  tho  form  of  eminent  humanity  ;  they 
would  lead  in  tho  philanthropies  of  this  day,  where  they 
hardly  follow.  In  this  condition  of  tho  churches  I  see  a 
most  signal  proof  of  tho  low  estate  of  piety  ;  they  do  not 
manifest  a  love  of  truth,  which  is  tlio  piety  bf  tho  intel¬ 
lect  ;  nor  a  love  of  justice,  which  is  tho  piety  of  tho  moral 
sense  ;  nor  a  lovo  of  lovo,  which  is  pioty  of  tho  affec¬ 
tions  ;  nor  a  lovo  of  God  as  tho  Infinite  Father  of  all 
men,  which  is  tho  total  piety  of  the  wholo  soul.  For  lack  of 
this  internal  divinity  there  is  a  lack  of  external  humanity. 
Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  This  is 
what  I  complain  of,  what  I  mourn  over. 

The  clergymen  of  this  city  ..re  most  of  them  sincere 
men,  I  doubt  not;  some  of  them  men  of  a  superior  culture; 
many  of  them  laborious  men  ;  most,  perhaps  till  of  them, 
deeply  interested  in  tho  w'elfaro  of  tho  churches,  and  tho 
promotion  of  pioty.  But  how  many  of  them  are  marked 
and  known  for  their  philanthropy,  distinguished  for  their 
zeal  in  putting  down  any  of  tho  major  sins  of  our  day, 
zealous  m  any  work  of  reform  ?  I  fear  I  can  count  them 
all  on  tho  fingers  of  a  single  hand ;  yet  there  are  enough 
to  bowail  tho  departure  of  monastic  forms,  and  of  tho 
theology  which  led  men  in  the  dimness  of  a  darker  age, 
hut  cannot  shino  in  tho  rising  light  of  this.  I  find  no 
fr.ult  with  these  men ;  I  blamo  them  not ;  it  L  their  pro¬ 
fession  which  so  blinds  their  eyes.  They  aro  as  wise  and 
as  valiant  as  tho  churches  lot  them  be.  What  sect  in  all 
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tills  land  ever  cared  about  temperance,  education,  peaco 
betwixt  nations,  or  even  tbo  freedom  of  all  men  in  our 
own,  so  much  as  this  sect  cares  for  tbo  baptizing  of  children 
with  water,  and  that  for  the  baptizing  of  men;  this  for 
tho  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  all  for  the  infallibility 
of  tho  Bible?  Do  you  ask  the  sects  to  engage  in  tho 
work  of  extirpating  concrete  wrong  ?  It  is  in  vain ;  each 
reformer  tries  it — the  mild  sects  answer,  “I  pray  thee 
have  mo  excused ;  ”  the  sterner  sects  reply  with  awful 
speech. 

A  distinguished  theological  journal  of  another  city  thinks 
the  philanthropies  of  this  day  are  hostile  to  piety,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  true  spiritual  Christianity  never  prevails  where 
men  think  Slavery  is  a  sin.  A  distinguished  minister  of  a 
highly  respectable  sect  declares  the  temperance  societies 
unchristian,  and  even  atheistical.  Ho  reasons  thus :  Tho 
church  is  an  instrument  appointed  by  God  mid  Christ  to 
overcome  all  forms  of  wrong,  intemperance  among  tho 
rest;  to  neglect  this  instrument  ana  devise  another,  a 
temperance  society,  to  wit,  is  to  abandon  tho  institution*  of 
God  and  Christ,  and  so  it  is  unchristian  and  atheistical. 
In  other  words,  here  is  intemperance,  a  stone  of  stumbling, 
and  a  rock  of  offence,  in  our  way ;  there  is  an  old  wooden 
beetle,  which  has  done  great  service  of  old  time,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  God's  own  hand;  men  smite 
therewith  tho  stone  or  smite  it  not ;  still  it  lies  there  a 
stono  of  stumbling  and  i»  stone  of  shame ;  other  men 
approach,  and  with  a  sledge-hammer  of  well-tempered 
steel  smite  tho  rock,  and  break  off  piece  after  piece, 
smoothing  tho  rough  impracticable  way ;  they  call  on  men 
to  come  to  their  aid,  with  such  weapons  as  they  will.  But 
our  minister  bids  them  beware ;  the  beetle  is  “  of  the 
Lord/’  tho  iron  which  breaks  the  rock  in  pieces  is  an 
unchristian  and  atheistical  instrument.  Yet  was  this 
minister  an  earnest,  a  pious,  and  a  self-denying  man,  who 
sincerely  sought  tho  good  of  men.  lie  had  been  taught 
to  know  no  piety  but  in  tho  church’s  form.  I  would 
not  do  dishonour  to  the  churches ;  they  havo  dono  great 
service,  they  still  do  much ;  I  would  only  a-jk  them  to 
bo  worthy  of  their  Christian  name.  They  educato  men 
a  little,  and  allow  them  to  approach  emancipation,  but 
nevor  to  bo  free  and  go  alone. 
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X  am  much  if  ooraplaiii  of  in  the  condition  of  piety ; 
yet  aothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  'When  X  lodk  back,  it 
msmi  worn  r?tO!#  IW  worse,  Them  bas  not  been  “  a 
decline  of  piety”  in  Boston  of  late  y»t8.  Religion  i»  not 
sick.  Xml  Sunday  I  apoks  of  the  grout  program  mode  in. 
morality  within,  fifty  years  \  X  said  it  was  an  immense 
program  within  Ivm  hundred  years,  Now^Shnr©  cannot  bo 
such  a  pjrcgaw  in  the  outward  taaaifestation.  without  a 
correspondiiig  sncl  previous  development  of  the  inward 
principle,  Morality  Ufurnot  grow  without  piety,  more  than 
m%  oak’  without-  water,  earth,  and  air.  Let  me  go  back 
one  hundred,  years ;  see  what  &  diSIbromcs  beriwa  the 
religious  aspect-  of  things  then  anil  now  !  cerUibdy  there 
has ’been  a  groat  growth  in  spirituality  since  that  day.  I 
am  not  to  judge  men'#  he»>  a  ;  X  may  lake  their  outward 
lives  as  the  test  and  measu.ru  of  their  inward  piety.  Will 
you  my  tho  oat-ward  life  never  completely  comes  tip  to 
that  ?  It  does  so  os  completely  now  m  thou.  Compare 
the  toleration  of  these-  times  with  those';  compare  the 
intelligence  of  the  community ;  the  femjisrtmee,  sobriety, 
chastity,  -virtue  in  general.  Look  st  what-  is  now*  done  in 
n.  municipal  way  by  towns  ami  -States  for  mankind  ;  sco  tho 
better  provision  made  for  tho  poor,  for  tho  deaf,  the  dumb, 
the  blind,  for  tho  insane,  even  for  tho  idiot-;  sea  what  h 
done  for  the  education  of  the  people — in  schools,  academies, 
colleges,  and  by  public  lecturea  j  what  m  done  for  tho 
criminal,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  crime.  Bm  what  m 
ame-Hornfion  of  tho  penal  kwa ;  how  men  ora  ©aired  and 
ruslored  to  society,  who  had  one©  been  wholly  lost.  See 
what  is  done  by  philanthropy  still  more  eminent;,  which 
tho  town  and  Stale  have  not  yet  overtaken  and  enacted: 
into  law ;  by  tho  various  societies  iW  reform — -those  for 
tempmnee,  for  peace,  for  the  discipline  of  prisons,  for  the 
discharged  convicts,  for  freeing:  the  slave, .  Sec  this  anti* 
Slavery  party,  -which,  in  twenty  years,  has  become  m 
pfnwerful  throughout  all  tho  North  mn  States,  m  strong  that 
it  cannot  bG  bowled  Clovm,  and.  mmx  begin  to  had  it  hardly 
srib  to  howl  over  it;  a  party  which  only  waits  the.iixno  to 
lijh  up  its  million  arms,  mid  hutl  tho  baleful  institution  of 
Slavery,  out  of  tho  hxmlt  Ml .these  .humane  movements 
came  front  a  divine  piety  in  the  tonl  of  man.  A  tree 
which  bears  such  fruits  is  not  a  dead  tree ;  is  not  wholly  U\ 
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be  despaired  of ;  h  not  vet  in  a  **  decline,”  and  p&si  all 
hope  of  recovery.  Ts  tbo  age  wanting  in  piety,  which 
makes  fueh  efforts  as  ♦beso?  Yea,  you  will  way,  because  it 
docs  no  more.  I  agree  to  this ;  out  it  h;  rich  in  piety 
compared  to  other  time?.  Ours  is  an  ago  of  faith ;  not  of 
mere  belief  in  tho  commandments  of  men,  hut  of  faith  in 
the  nature  of  man  and  the?  comniandxivmta  of  God. 

This  prevailing  and  contagions  complaint  about  the 
decline  of  religion  is  not  one  of  the  now  things  of  ou.r 
time.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  couture,  Dr.  ColmaJi, 
Urwi  minister  of  the  church  in  Brattle  Street,  lamented  in 
small  capitals  over  the.  general  deriino  of  piety  : — f<  Tho 
venerable  name  of  religion  and  of  the  church  is  made  a 
rinmn  pretence  for  tho  worst  of  vilburics,  for  uncharitable* 
ness  and  unnatural  oppression  of  the  pious  and  tho  peace¬ 
able;”  “  the  perilous  times  are  come,  wherein  men  are 
lovers  only  of  thdr  own  selves.”  “  Ah  !  calamitous  day,” 
ways  he,  "  into  which  wo  are  fallen,  and  into  which  tho  sins 
of  our  infatuated  ago  have  brought  us  1 ”  Ho  looks  baric 
to  the  founders  of  ric-w  England;  they  “were  rich  in  faith, 
and  heirs  of  a  better  world “men  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy  “  they  laid  in  a  stock  of  prayers  for  us 
which  have  brought  down  many  bkwsmga  on  us  already.” 
Samuel  Willard  bewailed  “the  chequered  state  of  tho  gospel 
church it  was  “  in  every  respect  a  gloomy  day,  and 
covered  with  thick  clouds.” 

We  retire  yet  further  back,  to  the  end  of  tho  seventeenth 
century  ;  &  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  Dr, 
Ixtcreaso  Mather,  not  only  in  hie  own  pulpit,  but  uisft  at 
“  the  great  and  Thursday  lecture,”  lamented  over  "  the  de¬ 
generacy  and  departing  glory  of  Now  England.”  Ho  com¬ 
plained  that  there  was  a  neglect  of  tho  Sabbath,  of  tho 
ordinances,  and  of  family  worship ;  he  groaned  at  the  lux 
discipline  of  tho  churches,  and  looked,,  says  another,  “  as 
fearfully  on  tho  growing  charity  as  on  the  growing  vices  of 
the  ago.”  He  called  the  existing  generation  “  an  uncon¬ 
verted  generation.”  “  Atheism  and  profaneness,”  says  he, 
“  hiivo  come  to  a  prodigious  height-;”  “God  will  visit” 
for  those  things ;  “  God  is  about  to  open  tho  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  down  the  cataracts  of  His  wrath  ere  this 
genernirou  ...  is  passed,  away.”  If  a  comet  appeared,  in 
tbs  sky,  it  was  to  admonish  men  of  tho  visitation,  and 
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make  "  tho  haughty  daughters  of  Zion  reform  their 
pride  of  apparel.”  “  Tho  world  is  full  of  unbelief ”  (that 
is,  in  tho  malignant  aspect  and  disastrous  influence  of 
comets),  "  but  thero  is  an  awful  Scripture  lor  thorn  that  do 
profanely  condemn  such  signal  works  ! ” 

One  of  tho  present  anti  well-known  indications  of  tho 
decline  of  piety,  that  is  often  thought  a  modern  luxury, 
and  ridiculously  denounced  in  the  pulpit,  which  has  dono 
its  part  in  fostering  tho  enjoyment,  was  practised  to  an 
extent  that  alarmed  tho  prim  shepherds  of  tho  Now 
England  flock  in  earlier  days.  Tho  same  Dr.  Mather 
preached  a  series  of  sermons  'Mending  to  promote  tho 
power  of  godliness,”  and  concludes  the  whole  with  a  dis¬ 
course  “of  sleeping  at  sermons,”  and  says:  "  To  sleep  in 
the  public  worship  of  God  is  a  thing  too  frequently 
and  easily  practiced  ;  it  is  a  great  and  a  dangerous  evil.” 
"  Sleeping  at  a  sermon  is  a  greater  sin  than  speaking  an 
idlo  word.  Therefore,  if  men  must  ho  called  to  account  for 
idle  words,  much  more  for  this  !”  “  Gospel  sermons  are 

among  tho  most  precious  talents  which  any  in  this  world 
havo  conferred  upon  them.  But  what  a  sad  account  will 
ho  given  concerning  those  sermons  which  have  been  slept 
away  l  As  light  ua  thou  makest  of  it  now,  it  may  he 
conscience  will  roar  for  it  upon  a  death -bed  !  ”  u  Verily, 
there  is  many  a  soul  that  will  find  this  to  he  a  dismal 
thought  at  tho  day  of  judgment,  when  lie  shall  remember, 
so  many  sermons  1  might  have  heard  for  my  everlasting 
benefit,  but  I  slighted  and  slept  them  all  away.  Therefore 
consider,  if  men  allow  themselves  in  this  evil  their  souls 
are  in  danger  to  perish.”  “  It  is  true  that  a  godly  man 
may  be  subject  unto  this  a**  v'ell  as  unto  other  infirmities  ; 
but  ho  doth  not  allow”  himself  therein.”  "  The  name  of 
the  glorious  God  is  greatly  prophaned  by  this  inadver¬ 
tency.”  “  Tho  support  of  the  evangelical  ministry  is  .  .  . 
discouraged.”  Ho  thought  tho  character  of  the  pulpit 
was  not.  sufficient  explanation  of  th.it  phenomenon,  and 
adds,  in  his  siipernutural  way,  "Satan  is  thoo.xten.ud  cause 
of  this  evil "  he  had  rather  have  men  wakeful  at  any 
time  than  at  sermon  time.”  The  good  man  mentions, 
by  way  of  example,  a  man  who  "  had  not  slept  a  wink  at. 
a  sermon  for  more  than  twenty  years  together and  also, 
but  by  way  of  warning,  tho  unlucky  youth  in  the  Acts  who 
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slept  at  Paulks  long  sermon,  and  fell  out  of  tho  window, 
and  “  was  token  up  dead,.’1  Sleeping  was  “  adding  some- 
tiling  of  our  own  to  tho  worship  of  God  “  when  Hadab 
and  Abihu  did  so,  thoro  went  out  lire  from  the  Lord  and 
consumed  them  to  death/*  “  The  holy  God  hath  not  been 
a  little  displeased  for  this  sin.”  “It  is  not  punished  by 
men,  but  therefore  the  Lord  himself  'will  visit  for  it/’ 
“  Tears  of  blood  will  trickle  down  thy  dry  and  damned 
checks  for  ever  and  ever,  because  thou  may  eat  not  bo  so 
happy  as  to  hear  ono  sermon,  or  to  havo  one  offer  of  grace 
more  throughout  tho  never-ending  days  of  eternity.” 
Other  men  denounced  their  “  Woo  to  sleepy  sinners,” 
and  issued  their  '*  Proposals  for  tho  revival  of  dying 
religion.” 

Dr.  Mather  thought  there  was  “  a  deluge  of  propbane- 
ness,”  and  bid  men  “be  much  in  mourning  and  humi¬ 
liation,  that  God’s  boitlo  may  bo  filled  with,  tears.”  Ho 
thought  piety  was  going  out  ‘because  surplices  were  coming 
in;  it  was  wicked  to  “ consecrate  a  church;”  keeping 
Christinas  was  “  like  the  idolatry  of  tho  calf.”  Tho 
common-prayer,  an  organ,  n  musical  instrument  in  a 
church,  was  “  not  of  God.”  Such,  things  were  to  our 
worthy  fathers  in  the  ministry  what  temperance  and  anti- 
Slavery  societies  arc  to  many  of  their  sons — an  “  abomina¬ 
tion,”  "  unchristian  and  atheistic  1”  Tho  introduction  of 
“  regular  singing”  was  an  indication  to  some  that  “ail 
r.  dig! on  is  to  cease;”  u  wo  might  us  well  go  over  to  Popery 
at  once.”  Inoculation  for  tho  small-pox  was  as  vehemently 
ami  ably  opposed  as  tho  modem  attempt  to  abolish  tho 
gallows;  it  was  “a  trusting  more  to  tho  machinations  of 
men  than  to  tho  all-wise  providence  of  God.” 

“When  tho  enchantments  of  this  world,”  says  tho 
ecelerlaaliea!  historian,  “caused  the  rising  generation  more 
sensibly  to  neglect  the  primitive  designs  and  interests  of 
religion  propounded  by  their  fathers,  a  change  in.  tho 
tcncur  of  tho  Divine  disponmuiou  towards  this  country  was 
quickly  the  matter  of  every  one’s  observation.”  “  Our 
wheat  and  our  peas  fell  under  an  unaccountable  blast.” 
“Wo  were  visited  with  multiplied  shipwrecks ; ”  “ pesfi- 
lcniial. sicknesses  did  sometimes  become  epidemic  among 
us.”  “Indiana  cruelly  butchered  many  himdreds  of  our 
inhabitants,  and  scattered  whole  towns  with,  miserable 
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ruins.”  “Tho  eorious  people  througlionfc  the  land  were 
awakened  by  these  intimations  of  f)ivino  displeasure  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  and  matters  of  the  controversy.” 
Accordingly,  1679,  a  spied  was  convened  at  Boston,  to 
“  inquiro  into  the  causes  of  the  Lord’s  controversy  with 
His  Hew  England  people,”  who  determined  the  matter/ 

A  little  later,  in  1690,  the  General  Court  considered  the 
subject  anew,  and  declared  that  “  A  corruption  of  manners, 
attended  with  inexcusable  degeneracies  and  apostaeiea  .  .  . 

®  Tho  synod  declared:  “That  God  hath  a  controversy  with  His  Now 
England  pcoplo  ifl  undeniable."  "  There  are  visible  manifest  evils,  winch 
without  doubt  tho  Lord  is  provoked  by.”  1.  “  A  groat  and  rtaihlo  decay 
of'  tho  power  of  godltujaa  amongst  many  professor*!  in  these  churches/ 
2.  “  I’rido  doth  abound  in  Now  England,  if  any  hare  offended  God  by 
ntrango  appareL"  8.  “Church  fellowship  and  other  divino  institutions 
are  grossly  neglected."  “Quakers  are  false  worshippers,''  “and  Ana¬ 
baptist*  ...  do  no  better  than  set  on  an  altar  against  tho  Lord 'a 
altar."  4.  “Tho  holy  and  glorious  name  of  God  hath  !»?«  p/ihneb  ; " 
“because  of  swearing  tho  land  mourns,"  "Tfc  is  a  fraqueut  ildng  for 
men  to  sit  in  prayer- thus  .  .  .  and  to  give  way  to  their  own  sloth 

and  sleepiness."  “  Wo  read  of  but  one  man  in  Scripture  that,  slept  at  a 
sermon,  and  that  sin  had  like  to  have  cost  him  hia  life."  5.  “Them  is 
much  S&bhathd.m.akmg ;  since  there  are  multitudes  that  do  profanely 
absent  themselvea  from  the  public  worship  of  God,  .  .  .  walking 

abroad  and  travelling  .  .  .  being  a  common  practice  on  tho.  Sabbath 

day."  “  Worldly  unsuitable  discourse*  are  very  common  upon  tho 
Lord’s  day."  "This  bring*  wrath,  fires,  and  other  judgments  upon  a 
professing  people."  C.  “  As  to  what  concern?  families  and  Government 
thereof,  there  is  much  amiss,"  "  Children  arid  servants  .  .  .  art) 

not  kept  in  due  subjection."  “This  i«  a  sin  which  brings  great  judg* 
msttlS,  as  we  see  in  Kit's  and  David’s  family."  7.  "  Inordjaaut  passions, 
sinful  heats  and  hatreds ,  and  that  amongst  church  m  ambers."  8.  "  There 
is  much  intemperance  r "  “it  is  a  common  practice  for  towivdweUcra, 
yea,  and  church  rnumberg,  to  frequent.  public-houtes,  and  there  to  mis- 
spend  precious  time."  9,  “Timm  is  much  want  of  truth  amongst  men." 
“The  Lord  is  not  wont  to  suffer  such  an  iniquity  to  pass  unpunished." 
10.  “  Inordinate  utTection  unto  tho  world."  “  There  hath  been  in  many 
proftkww*  as*  insatiable  desire  after  tend  and  worldly  seeenuaodaiions ; 
yea,  ?o  as  So  forsake  churches  and  ordinances,  and  to  live  like  heathen, 
only  ;sO  that  they  might  have  elbow-room'  ia  tho  world.  Penns  and  mer- 
elumdiaingu  have  been  prafiarretl  before  tha  /hings  of  God."  “  Such 
iniquity  esufteth  way  to  ho  in  the  gate,  end  cities  to  lx>  burned  up." 
“  When  Lot  did  forsake  tte>  bud  of!  Canaan  and  Use  church  which  was  in 
Abraham's  family,  that  so  ho  migh  t  hare  bettor  worldly  accommodations 
in  Sodom,  God  fired  him  out  of  all."  “  There  arc  itoum  tiadera  thAt  gelt 
their  goods  at  ostoessiro  rates ;  day-labourers  and  mechanics  are  sni- 
reasoaable  in  their  demands."  11-  “There  hath  bean  opposition  the 
work,  of  reformat! oa."  12.  “  A  public  spirit  ia  greatly  wonting  in  tha 
most  of  men."  13.  “Thera  aro  sins  against  tha  gospel,  whereby  tho 
Lord  baa  boon  provoked,"  “  Christ-  Lb  not  prised  and  embraced  in  all  Ilk 
offices  and  ortUmmoc®  as  ought  to  be." 
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is  tho  cause  of  tho  controvenne.”  *W*o  “uro  now  arriving 
at  such  an  extremity,  that  tlie  axo  is  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  trees,  and  we  arc  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing,  if  a 
speedy  reformation  of  our  provoking  evila  prevent  it  not” 
In  1702,  Cotton  Mather  complains  that  “  Our  manifold 
indispositions  to  recover  the  dying  power  of  godliness 
wore  successive  calamities,  under  all  of  which  our  npoatacies 
front  that  gadiincas  have  rather  proceeded  than  abated.” 
“  The  old  spirit  of  New  England  has  been  sensibly,  going 
out  of  the  world,  ns  the  old  saints  in  whom  it  was  have 
gone ;  and,  instead  thereof,  the  spirit  of  the  world,  with  a 
lamentable  neglect  of  strict  piety,  has  crept  In  upon  the 
rising  generation.” 

You  go  back  to  the  time  of  tho  founders  and  fathers  of 
the  colony,  and  it  is  no  bettor.  In  1667,  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
had  ;t  a  singular  gift  in  tho  practice  of  discipline,”  on  his 
death-bed  declared,  that  ”  God  would  judge  the  pc-oplo  for 
their  rebellion  and  self- willed  spirit,  for  their  contempt  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  for  their  luxury  and 
sloth;”  and  before  that  ho  said,  People  rise  up  us  Corah, 
against  their  ministers.”  “  And  for  our  neglect  of  baptiz¬ 
ing  tho  children  of  tho  church,  ...  I  think  God  is 
provoked  by  it.  Another  sin  I  toko  to  bo  the  making 
light  ...  of  tho  authority  of  tho  synods.”  John 
Norton,  whose  piety  was  said  to  be  “  Grace,  grafted  on  a 
crab-stock,”  in  16(30,  growled,  after  his  wont,  on  account 
of  the  “  Heart  of  Now  England,  rent  with  tho  blasphemies 
of  this  generation.”  John  Cotton,  tho  ablest  man  in  New 
England,  who  ”  liked  to  sweeten  his  mouth  with  a  piece 
of  Calvin,  before  ho  went  to  sleep/'  and  was  so  pious  that 
another  could-  not  swear  while  he  was  under  the  roof, 
mourned  at  “the  condition  of  tho  churches;”  and,  in 
1662,  on  his  death-bed,  after  bestowing  his  blessing  on  the 
President  of  Harvard  College,  who  had  begged  it  of  him, 
exhorted  the  elders  to  “  Increase  their  watch  against  those 
declensions,  which  ho  saw  the  professors  of  religion  falling 
into.”*  In  .1641,  such  was  tho  condition  of  piety  in 

*  in  HH6,  Mr.  Samuel  Symonds  wrote  to  Governor  Wmthrop,  ul 
follows :  “  I  will  also  mention  the  test  preached  upon  at  onr  last  fast., 
axicl  the  preposittens  raised  thereupon,  bncamte  it  was  no  Reenable,  to 
Kw  England's  cewdiUon.  Jeremiah  xxx.  17  :  For  X  will  restore  health 
to  thee,  and  heal  theoof  thy  wound*;  s&Sih  the  Lord;  Ixtcaaso  they  called 
thee  an  outcast,  saying,  This  ie  Zion,  whom  non  man  careth  for. 
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Boston,  that  It  was  thought  necessary  to  banish  a  man, 
because  ho  did  not  believe  in  original  am,  In  1033,  a  fast 


been  long  in  tins  wilderness,”  thus  complains  a  minister, 
o no  hitridfod  and  fifty  years  ago,  “before  tho  dragon  cast 
forth  several  floods  to  devour  it ;  but  not  the  least  of  these 
floods  was  one  of  tho  Antinominn  and  lamilistical  heresies.” 
“It  is  incredible  what  alienations  of  mind,  and  what  a 
very  calenture  the  devil  raised  in  tho  country  upon  this 
odd  occasion.3'  “  The  sectaries  ”  “  began  usually  to  seduco 
women  into  their  notions,  and  by  these  women,  like  their 
Erst  mother,  they  soon  hooked  in  the  hubbandn  also.33  So, 
in  1(537,  tho  synod  of  Cambridge  was  convened,  to  despatch 
“Tho  apostate  serpent:33  one  woman  was  duly  convicted 
of  holding  “  about  thirty  monstrous  opinions/3  and  sub¬ 
sequently^  bv  tho  civil"  authorities,  banished  from  tho 
colony.  The  synod,  after  much  time  was  “spent  in  ven¬ 
tilation  and  emptying  of  private  passions,”  condemned 
eighty- two  opinions,  then  prevalent  in  tho  colony,  as 
erroneous,  and  decided  to  “  refer  doubts  to  bo  resolved  by 
tho  great  God.”  Even  in  1G36,  John  Wilson  lamented 
“tho  dark  and  distracted  condition  of  tho  churches  of 
Kow  England.” 

“The  good  old  times,”  when  piety  was  in  »  thriving 
-state,  and  tho  churches  successful  and  contented,  lay  as  far 
behind  tho  “  Famous  Johns,”  as  it  now  does  behind  their 
successors  in. office  and  lamentation.  Then,  as  now,  tho 
complaint  had  the  same  foundation :  ministers  and  other 
good  men  could  not  see  that  new  piety  will  not  bo  put 
into  the  old  forms,  neither  the  old  forms  of  thought  nor 
the  old  forms  of  action.  In  tho  days  of  Wilson,  Cotton, 


iw* **  url>'«UUWXAj  xu  uujjiuiu  uiv  puuuuuw  vi  tuu  auum* 

pox,  tho  want  of  zeal  in  tho  professors  of  religion,  and  tho 
general  decay  of  piety.”  “  The  church  of  &od  had  not 


*f  1.  Prop.  That  Rick  tymes  do©  posa©  over  Zion, 

**  &.  That  Rad  and  bitter  neglect  5#  the. portion,  aggravation  and  affliction 
of  Zkm  in  the  tyme  of  his  sScknwso  and  wounds,,  bat  ospssritdiy  in  tho 
neglect  of  these  that  doc  neglect  it,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  do© 
acknowledge  it  to  be  Zion. 

”  3,  That  tho  season  of  penitent  Zion'a  passion  is  tho  wxwwn  of  God’e 
compassion. 

“This  wrbob  tended  rnnch  to  tho  settling  of  godly  minds  hero  m 
God's  way,  and  to  raiso  tbnir  spirits,  and,  as  I  conceive,  hath  suitable 
effects." 
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nnd  Norton,  there  was  a  gradual  growth  m  piety  ,*  in  the 
days  of  the  Mu  In  era,  of  Column,  and  Willard,  and  from 
that  time  to  this,  there  lias  been  a  steady  improvement  of 
the  community,  in  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  cul¬ 
ture.  Some  men  could  not  see  the  progress  two  hundred 
years  ago,  because  limy  believed  in  no  piety,  except  as  it 
was  manifested  in  their  conventional  forms.  It  is  so  now. 
Mankind  advances  by  the  irresistible  law  of  God,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  few  men  of  largo  discourse,  who  look 
before,  and  after,  but  amid  the  wailing  of  many  who  think 
each  advance  is  a  retreat,  and  every  stride  n  stumble. 

Now-a-days  nobody  complains  at  “  tho  ungodly  custom 
of  wearing  long  hair /’  no  dandy  is  dealt  with  by  tho 
church  for  his  dress ;  the  weakest  brother  is  not  offended 
by  “regular  singing5’ — ao  it  bo  regular, — “by  organs 
nnd  tho  like /*’  nobody  laments  at  “  the  reading  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  lessons/*  or  "tho’ use  of  tho  Lord’s  Prayer'1  in  pubuo 
religious  services,  or  is  offended  because  a  clergyman  makes 
a  prayer  at  a  funeral,  and  solemnizes  a  marriage, — though 
these"  are  “  prelatical  customs/’  and  were  detested  by  our 
fathers.  Tot,  other  things,  now  as  much  dreaded,  and 
thought  “  of  a  bad  and  dangerous  tendency/'  will  one  day 
prove  themselves  as  innocent,  though  now  tm  much  mourned 
over.  Many  an  old  doctrine  will  fade  out,  and  though 
some  think  a  star  has  fallen  out  of  heaven,  a  now  truth 
will  rise  up  and  take  its  place.  It  is  to  bo  expected  that 
ministers  will  often  complain  of  “  the  general  decay  of 
religion/’  Tho  position  of  a  clergyman,  fortunate  in  many 
things,  is  unhappy  m  this :  ho  seldom  sees  the  result  of  his 
labours,  except  in  tho  conventional  form  mentioned  above. 
Tho  lawyer,  the  doctor,  tho  merchant  and  mechanic,  tho 
statesman  and  tho  farmer,  all  have  risible  and  palpable 
results  of  their  work,  while  tho  minister  can  only  see  that 
ho  has  baptized  men,  and  admitted,  them  to  Inc  church ; 
the  visible-  and  quotable  tokens  of  His"  success  arc  a  largo 
audience,  respectable  and  attentive,  a  thriving  Sunday 
school,  or  a  considerable  body  of  communicant®.  If  these 
signs  fail,  or  become  less  than  formerly,  ho  thinks  ho  has 
laboured  in  vain,  that  piety  is  on  tho  decline :  for  it  is 
only  by  this  form  that  he  commonly  tests  and  measures 
piety  itself. .  Hence,  a  sincere  and  earnest  minister,  with 
the  limitations  which  he  so  easily  gets  from  his  profession 
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i*4id  social  position,  is  always  prono  to  think  111  of  the 
t Goes,  to  imdomiiuG  tho  now  wise  which  refuses  to  bo 
kept  ia  tho  old  bottles,  but  rends  them  asunder;  hone© 
ho  bewails  the  declino  of  religion,  and  looks  longingly  back 
to  tho  days  of  his  fathers. 

But  you  will  ask.  Why  docs  not  a  minister  demand 
piety*  in  its  natural  form  ?  Blame  him  not ;  unconsciously 
ho  fulfils  his  contract,  and  does  what  ho  is  taught,  ordained, 
and  paid  for  doing.  It  is  safe  for  a  minister  to  demand 
piety  of  his  parish,  in  tho  conventional  form;  not  safo 
to  demand  it  in  the  form  of  morality— eminent  piety, 
in  tho  form  of  philanthropy :  it  would  be  an  innovation  ; 
it  would  "hurt  men's  feelings;”  it  might  disturb  somo 
branches  of  business ;  at  the  Korth,  it  would  interfere  with 
tho  liquor-trade ;  at  the  South,  with  the  slave-trade ;  every¬ 
where  it  would  demand  what  many  men  do  not  like  to 
give.  If  a  man  asks  piety  in  the  form  of  bodily  attendance 
at  church,  on  tho  only  idle  day  in  the  week,  when  business 
and  amusement  must  bo  refrained  from, — in  the  form  of 
belief  in  doctrines  which  arc  commonly  accepted  by  the 
denomination,  and  compliance  with  its  forms, — that  is 
customary ;  it  hurts  nobody’s  feelings ;  it  does  not  disturb 
the  liquor-trade,  nor  the  slave-trade;  it  interferes  with 
nothing,  not  even  "with  respectable  sleep  in  a  comfortable 
pew.  A  minister,  like  others,  loves  to  bo  surrounded  by 
able  and  respectable  men  ;  he  seeks,  therefore,  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  such.  If  he  is  himself  an  able  man,  it  is  well ;  but 
there  are  few  in  any  calling  whom  wo  designate  as  able. 
Our  weak  man  cannot  instruct  his  parishioners ;  ho  soon 
learns  this,  and  ceases  to  give  them  counsel  on  matters  of 
importance.  They  would  not  suffer  it,  for  the  larger  in¬ 
cludes  thr  less,  not  the  less  the  larger.  Ho  is  not  strong 
by  :natiw.;  their  position,  overlooks  and  commands  his. 
lie  must  speak  find  give  some  counsel;  ho  wisely  limits 
himself  te  thzngs  of  but  little  practical  interest,  and  his 
parishioners  are  not  offended :  u  That  is  my  sentiment 
exactly,”  says  tho  most  worldly  man  in  the  church,  "  Reli¬ 
gion  is  too  pure  to  1)0  mixed  up  with  the  practical  business 
of  the  street.”  Tho  original  and  effectual  preaching  in  such 
cases,  is  not  from  tiro  pulpit  down  upon  tho  pews,  but  from, 
tho  pews  up  to  tho  pulpit,  which  only  echoes,  consciously 
or  otherwise,  but  doss  not  speak. 
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In  ft  feoUr  system,  the  central  sun,  not  barely  powerful 
from  its  position,  ia  the  most  weighty  body — heavier  than 
all  the  rest  put  together;  so  with  even  swing  they  all 
resolve  about  it.  Our  little  mimaiorial  sun  was  ambitious 
of  boin»  amongst  large  satellites ;  he  is  t here,  but  the  law 
of  gravitation  amongst  men  is  as  certain  as  in  matter  >  he 
cannot  poias  and  swing  the  system ;  ho  is  not  the  sun 
thereof,  not  even  a  primary  planet,  only  a  little  satellite 
revolving  with  many  nutations  round  some  primary,  in  an 
orbit  that  jg  obUque,' complicated,  and  difficult  to  caLnlate*, 
now  waxing  in  a  “llevivaV’  now  waning  iu  a  “  decline  of 
piety,"  now  totally  eclipsed  by  his  primary  that  comes 
between  him  and  the  light  which  iighteUi  every  man. 
Put  one  of  the  cold  thin  moons  of  Saturn  into  the  centre 
of  the  solar  system, — would  the  universe  revolve  about 
that  little  dot  ?  Loyal  matter  with  Pres  is  tibia  fealty  gra-. 
vi tales  towards  the  sun,  and  wheels  around  the  Imlance- 
poiui  of  the  world’s  weight,  be  it  where  it  may,  called  by 
whatever  name. 

Whilo  ministers  insist  unduly  on  the  conventional  mani¬ 
festation  of  piety,  it  is  not  a  tiling  unheard  of  for  a  layman 
to  rcsolvo  to  go  to  heaven  by  the  ecclesiastical  mid,  yet 
omit  resolving  to  bo  a  good  man  before  he  gets  there. 
Such  a  man  finds  the  ordinary  forms  of  piety  very  con¬ 
venient,  and  not  at  all  burdensome ;  they  do  not  interfere 
with  his  daily  practice  of  injustice  and  meanness  of  soul ; 
they  seem  a  substitute  for  real  and  manly  goodness ;  they 
oiler  a  royal  road  to  sain  (ship  here  and  heaven,  hereafter. 
Is  the  man  in  arrears  with  virtue,  having  long  practised 
wickedness  and  become  insolvent?  This  form  is  a  now 
bankrupt  law  of  the  spirit,  ho  pays  off  his  old  debts  in  the 
ecclesiastical  currency — a  pennyworth  of  form  for  a  pound 
of  substantial  goodness.  This  bankrupt  sinner,  cleared  by 
the  ecclesiastical chancery,  is  a  solvent  saint;  be  exhorts  at 
meetings,  strains  at  every  gnat,  and  mourns  over  “the 
general  decay  of  piety,”  and  teaches  other  men  the  way 
in  which  they  should  go— to  the  same  end. 

“  So  morning  insects,  that  in  muck  bojpn, 

Shine,  buzr,  and  dr-bbrr  in  the  evening  Ban." 

I  honour  the  founders  of  New  England ;  they  were 
pious  men — their  lives  proved  it ;  but  domineered  over  by 
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false  opinion  in  theology,  they  put  their  piety  into  very 
unnatural  arid  perverted  forms.  They  had  ideas  which, 
transcended  their  age :  they  came  hero  to  make  thoae 
ideas  into  institutions,  That  they  had  great  faults,  bigotry, 
intolersnco,  and  superstition,  i&  now  generally  conceded. 
They  were  picked  men,  “  wheat  sifted  out  of  three  king¬ 
doms/”  v<?  plant  a  new  world  wnhal.  They  have  left-  their 
mark  very  deep  and  very  dual  net  in  this  town,  which  was 
their  prayer  and  their  pride.  It  may  seem  unjust  to  ou.r- 
solvts  to  compere  a  whole  community  like  our  own  with 
such  %  company  as  filH i  Boston  in  the  first  half  century  of 
its  existence, ~~?uexi  selected  for  their  spiritual  hardihood ; 
but  hers  and  now,  in  the  midst  of  Boston,  are  men  quite 
m  eminent  for  piety,  who  as  far  transcend  this  ago  as  tho 
Puritans  and  the  pilgrims  surpassed  their  time.  Tho 
Puritan  put  his  religion  into  tho  ecclesiastical  form ;  not 
into  tho  form  uf  die  Bora  an  or  tho  English  Church,  but 
into  a  new  ono  of  his  own.  His  descendant,  inheriting  his 
father’s  faith  in  God,  and  stem  self-denial,  but  sometimes 
without  his  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  superstition,  with  little 
fear  but  with  more  love  of  God,  and  consequently  with  more 
love  of  man,  puts  his  piety  into  a  new  form.  It  is  not  tho 
form  of  tho  old  church ;  "tho  church  of  tho  Puritans  is  to 
him  often  what  the  church  of  the  Pope  and  the  prelates 
was  to  his  ungentle  giro.  lie  puts  his  piety  into  tho  form 
of  goodness ;  eminent  piety  becomes  philanthropy,  and 
ink®  tho  shape  of  reform.  In  such  men,  in  many  of  their 
followers,  I  sm  tho  mum  trust  in  Ood,  tho  same  icorn  of 
compromising  right  and  truth,  the  same  unfalter  ng  alle¬ 
giance  to  tho  eternal  Father,  which  shone  in  tho  pilgrims 
who  founded  this  new  world,  which  fired  tho  reformers  of 
the  church  ;  yes,  which  burned  in  tho  hearts  of  Paul  and 
John.  Piety  has  not  failed  and  gone  out;  each  age  has 
its  own  forms  thereof;  tho  old  and  passing  can  never 
understand  the  new,  nor  can  they  consent  to  decrease  with 
the  increase  of  the  now.  Once,  men  put  their  piety  into  a 
church,  Catholic  or  Protestant ;  they  made  creeds  and  be¬ 
lieved  them ;  they  devised  rites  and"  symbols,  which  helped 
their  faith.  It  was  well ;  but  wo  cannot  believe  those 
creeds,  nor  be  aided  by  such  symbols  and  such  rites.  Why 
pretend  to  drag  a  weighty  orated*  about  because  it  helped 
your  father  once,  wandering  alone  and  in  tho  dark,  sound- 
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ing  on  bis  dim  and  perilous  way  ?  Once  earthen  roads 
were  tho  best  we  knew,  and  horses'"  feet  bad  shoes  of  swift¬ 
ness  ;  novr  we  need  not,  out  of  reverence,  refuse  tbo  iron 
road,  the  chariot  and  the  steed  of  flame  ;  nor  out  of  irre¬ 
verence  need  we  spurn  tbo  path  our  fathers  trod ;  sorely 
bested  and  bunted  after,  tear-bedewed  and  travel- stained, 
they  journeyed  there,  passing  on  to  their  God.  If  tho 
mother  that  bore  us  were  never  so  rude,  and  to  our  eyes 
might  seem  newr  so  graceless  now,  still  she  was  our 
mother,  and  without  her  we  should  not  have  been  born. 
"Wives  and  children  may  men  have,  and  manifold;  each 
lias  but  ono  mother,  The  great  institution’  we  call  tho 
Christian  Church  has  been  the  mother  of  us  all ;  and 
(hough  in  her  own  dotage  she  deny  our  piety,  and  call 
us  infidel,  far  bo  it  from  me  to  withhold  tho  richly  earned 
respect.  Behind  a  decent  veil,  then,  let  us  hide  our 
mothers  weakness,  and  ourr  Ives  pass  cm.  Once  piety 
built  up  a  theocracy,  and  men  say  it  was  divine;  now 
piety,  everywhere  in  Christendom,  builds  up  democracies ; 
it  is  a  diviner  work. 

The  piety  of  this  ago  must  manifest  itself  in  morality, 
and  appear  in  a  church  where  tho  priests  are  men  of  active 
mind  and  active  hand ;  men  of  ideas,  who  commune  with 
God  and  man  through  faith  and  works,  finding  no  truth  m 
hostile  to  their  creed,  no  goodness  foreign  to  their  litany, 
no  piety  discordant  with  their  psalm.  Tho  man  who  once 
would  have  built  a  convent  and  been  its  rigorous  chief, 
now'  founds  a  temperance  society,  contends  against  war, 
toils  for  the  pauper,  the  criminal,  the  madman,  and  the 
slave,  for  men  bereft  of  senses  and  of  sense.  Tho  synod  of 
Dort  and  of  Cambridge,  the  assembly  of  divines  at  West¬ 
minster,  did  wluit.  they  could  with  what  pioty  they  had ; 
they  put  it  into  decrees  and  platforms,  into  catechisms  and 
creeds.  But  tho  various  conventions  for  reform  put  their 
piety  into  resolves  and  then  into  philanthropic  works.  I 
do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  an  age  when  piety'  boro 
so  large  a  place  in  the  whole  being  of  Kcw  England  as  at 
this  day,  or  attendance  on  church-forma  m  small  a  part. 
The  attempts  made  and  making  for  a  better  education  of 
the  pe  iple,  tho  lectures  on  science  and  literature  abundantly 
ut tended  in  this  town,  tho  increased  fondness  for  reading, 
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the  better  class  of  books  which  are  read — all  these  indicate 
an  increased  love  of  truth,  tho  intellectual  part  of  piety ; 
societies  for  reform  and  for  charity  show  an  increase  of 
tho  moral  and  affoc'ionoi  parts  of  piety ;  tho  hotter,  tho 
lovelier  idea  of  God,  which  fill  sects  are  embracing,  is  a 
sign  of  increased  lovo  of  God,  'Thus  all  narts  of  piety  arc 
proving  their  existence  by  their  work,  Tho  very  absence 
mm  the  churches,  the  disbelief  of  tho  old  rout  theologies, 
the  very  neglect  of  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  decline  of  tho  ministry  itself,  under  the  present 
cireucujtaaoes,  shows  an  increase  of  piety.  The  baby- 
do  tlses  were  well  and  wo  do  for  tho  baby;  now,  the  fact 
that  ho  can  not  get  them  on,  shows  plainly  that  he  lias 
outgrown  them,  is  a  boy,  and  no  longer  a  baby. 

(km's  Piety  fled  to  the  Church  as  the  only  sanctuary  in 
the  waste  wide  work!,  and  was  fondly  welcomed  there,  fed 
and  fostered.  When  power  fled  off  from  tho  Church — 
'Wilt  thou  also  go  away?”  said  she.  “Lord,”  said 
Piety,  “  to  whom  shall  we  gc  ?  Thou  only  hast  the  words 
of  everlasting  life.”  Onco  convents  and  cathedrals  were 
what  the  world  needed  as  si -alter  for  this  fair  child  of  God; 
then  *k©  dwelt  in  tho  grim  edifice  that  our  fathers  built, 
and  for  a  time  counted  herself  “  lodged  in  a  lodging 
whore  good  thing»  ore.”  How  is  she?  grown  able  to 
wander  forth  fearless  and  free,  lodging  whore  the  night 
overtakes  her,  and  doing  what  her  hands  find  to  do,  not 
unattended  by  the  Providence  which  hitherto  has  watched 
over  and  blessed  her.  X  respect  piety  in.  the  Hebrew  saints, 
prophets,  md  bards,  who  spoke  the  fiery  speech,  or  sung 
their  sweet  and  so'ddmpiring  psalm : — 

“Cut  from  tko  ftf  yoSfcct 

The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old.” 

I  honour  piety  among  the  saints  of  Greece,  clad  in  the 
form  of  philanthropy  and  art,  speaking  still  In  dramas,  in 
philosophies,  and  song,  and  is  the  temple  and  tho  statue 
too  : — ■ 

tf  Not  from  »  ,-ste  Aad  ahoJIffW  tbsaghi 
Hi*  awful  <2&yo  young  t’hidi*a  tetiragat,” 

I  admire  at-  the  piety  of  the  Middle  Agm,  which  founded 
tho  monastic  iriW  of  men,  which,  wrote  the  theologies. 
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scholastic  and  mystic  both,  still  speaking  to  tho  mind  of 
men,  or  in  poetic  legends  insinuated  truth ;  which  built 
that  heroic  architecture,  overmastering-  therewith  the  sense 
and  soul  of  man  : — 

“The  paftgire  roaster  lent  hla  band 
To  the  viwt  Soul  that  o'er  him  planned  : 

And  the  asmo  Power  that  reared  the  Arino 
Bestrode  iho  tribes  t'uat  knelt  therein.” 

But  the  piety  which  I  find  now,  in  this  age,  hero  in  our 
own  land,  I  respect,  honour,  and  admire  yet  more ;  I  land 
it  in  the  form  of  moral  life  ;  that  is  the  piety  I  love,  piety 
in  her  own  loveliness.  Would  I  could  find  poetic  strains 
as  fit  to  sing  of  her — but  yet  such. 

u  Loveliness  needs  not  tho  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 

But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  tho  most.” 

Let  mo  do  no  dishonour  to  other-  days,  to  Hebrew  or  to 
Grecian  saints.  Unlike  and  hostile  though  they  were, 
they  jointly  fed  my  soul  in  earliest  days.  I  would  not 
mule  rente  the  lnedunval  saints,  whoso  words  and  works  have 
been  my  study  in  a  manlier  age ;  yet  I  love  best  tho  lair 
and  vigorous  piety  of  our  own  day.  It  is  beautiful,  amid 
the  strong,  rank  lifo  of  tho  nineteenth  century,  amid  tho 
steam-nulls  and  tho  telegraphs  which  talk  by  lightning, 
amid  the  far- reaching  enterprises  of  our  time,  and  amid  the 
fierce  democracies,  it  is  beautiful  to  find  this  fragrant  piety 
growing  up  in  unwonted  forms,  in  places  where  men  say 
no  seed  of  heaven  can  lodge  and  germinate.  So  in  a  June 
meadow,  when  a  boy,  and  looking  for  tho  cranberries  of 
another  year,  faded  and  tasteless,  amid  the  polo  but  coarse 
rank  grass,  and  discontented  that  I  found  them  not,  so  I 
have  seen  the  crimson  arcthusa  or  tho  eymbidium  shedding 
an  unexpected  loveliness  o’er  all  tho  'watery  soil,  and  ell 
tho  palo  and  coarse  rank  grass,  a  prophecy  of  summer  near 
at  hand.  So  in  October,  when  tho  fields  are  brown  with 
frost,  tho  blue  and  fringed  gentian  meets  your  eye,  filling 
with  thankful  tears. 

There  k  no  decline  of  piety,  but  an  increase  of  it  ;  a 
good  deal  has  been,  done  in  two  hundred  years,  in  one 
hundred,  years, — yea,  in  fifty  years.  Let  us  admit,  with 
thankfulness  of  heart,  that  piety  is  in  greater  proportion  to 
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all  our  activity  now  than  ever  before ;  but  then  comp/ ire 
ourselves  with  the  ideal  of  human  nature,  our  piety  with 
the  ideal  piety,  and  wo  must  confess  that  we  are  little  and 
vary  low.  Boston  is  tho  most  active  city  in  the  world,  the 
most  enterprising.  In  no  place  is  it  so  easy  to  obtain 
men’s  cars  and  their  purses  for  any  good  wort!  and  work. 
But  think  of  the  evils  we  know  of  and  tolerate  ;  think  of 
an  ideal ’Ghrl^ian  city,  then  think  of  Boston  ;  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  man, — ay,  of  Christ  himself, — -and  then  think  of  you 
and  mo,  and  we  are  filled  with  shame.  If  there  were  a 
true,  manly  piety  in  this  town,  in  duo  proportion  to  our 
numbers,  wealth,  and  enterprise,  how  long  would  tho  vices 
of  this  city  last  P  How  long  would  men  complain  of  a 
dead  body  of  divinity  and  a  dead  church,  raid  a  ministry 
that  was  dead  ?  How  long  would  intemperance  continue, 
and  pauperism,  in  Boston;  how  long  Slavery  in  this 
land? 

last  Sunday,  in  tho  name  of  tho  poor,  I  asked  you  for 
your  charity.  To-day  I  ask  for  dearer  alms  ;  1  ask  you  to 
contribute  your  piety.  It  will  help  the  town  more  than 
the  little  money  all  of  us  can  give.  Your  money  will  soon 
be  spent ;  it  feeds  one-  man  onco:  wo  cannot  give  it  twice, 
though  the  blessing  thereof  may  linger  long  in  tho  hand 
which  gave.  Few  of  us  can  give  much  money  to  tho 
poor  ;  some  of  us  none  at  all.  This  wo  can  all  give  :  tho 
inspiration  of  a  man  with  a  man’s  piety  in  his  heart,  living 
it  out  in  a  man’s  life.  Your  money  may  he  ill-spent,  your 
charity  misapplied,  but  your  piety  never.  After  all,  there 
in  nothing  yov  can  give  which  men  will  so  readily  take  and 
bo  long  remember  as  this.  Mothers  can  give  it  to  their 
daughters  and  their  eons ;  men,  after  spending  thereof 
profusely  ut  heme,  can  coin  their  inexhausted  store  into 
industry',  patience,  integrity,  temperance,  justice,  humanity, 
a  practical  love  of  man.  A  thousand  yearn  ago,  it  was 
easy'  to  excuse  men  if  they  chiefly  showed  religion  in  tho 
conventional  pattern  of  the  church.  Forms  then  were 
heljis,  and  the  nun  has  txson  mother  to  much  of  the  chsrity 
of  our  times.  It  is  easy  to  excuse  our  fathers  for  their 
superstitious  reverence  for  rites  and  forms.  But  now,  in 
nn  age  which  has  its  eyes  a  little  open,  n  practical  and  a 
handy  age,  wo  tiro  without  excuse  if  our  piety  appears  not 
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in  a  manly  life,  our  faith  in  works.  To  give  this  piety  to 
cheer  and  bless  mankind,  you  must  have  it  first,  bo  cheered 
and  blessed  thereby  yourself.  Have  it,  then,  in  your  own 
way ;  put  it  into  your  own  form.  Do  men  tell  you,  "  This 
is  a  degenerate  age,"  and  “  religion  ia  dying  out?”  tell 
them  that,  when  those  stars  have  faded  out  of  tho  sky  from 
very  ago,  when  other  stars  have  come  up  to  take  their 
place,  and  they  too  have  grown  dim  and  hollow-eyed  and 
old,  that  religion  will  .till  live  in  iron’s  heart,  tho  primal, 
everlasting  light  of  all  our  being.  Do  they  tell  you  that, 
you  must  put  piety  into  their  forme  ;  put  it  there  if  it  be 
your  place;  if  not,  in  your  place.  Let.  men  see  tho 
divinity  that  ia  in  you  by  tho  humanity  that  cornea  out 
from  you.  If  they  will  not  see  it,  cannot,  God  can  and 
will.  Take  courage  from  the  past,  not  its  counsel ;  fear  not 
now  to  be  a  man.  You  may  find  a  new  Eden  where  you 
go,  a  river  of  God  in  it,  and  a  tree  of  life,  an  an  get  to 
guard  it ;  not  the  warning  angel  to  repel,  but  the  guiding 
angel  to  welcome  and  to  bless. 

It  was  four  years  yesterday  since  I  first  emno  here  to 
speak  to  you  ;  I  came  hesitatingly,  reluctant,  with  much 
diffidence  as  to  my  power  to  do  what  it  seemed  to  mo  was 
demanded.  I  did  not  eomo  merely  to  pull  down,  but  to 
build  up,  though  it  is  plain  much  theological  error  must 
be  demolished  before  anv  great  reform  of  man's  condition 
can  bo  brought  about.  1  came  not  to  contend  against  any 
man,  or  sect,  or  party,  but  to  speak  a  word  for  truth  and 
religion  in  the  name  of  man  and  God.  I  was  in  bondage  to 
no  sect ;  you  in  bondage  to  none.  When  a  boy  I  learned  that 
there  is  but  one  religion  though  many  theologies.’  I  have 
found  it  in  Christiana  and  in  Jews,  ia  Quakers  and  in 
Catholics.  I  hope  we  nro  all  ready  to  honour  what  is  good 
in  each  sect,  and  in  rejecting  its  evil  not  to  forget  our  love 
and  wisdom  in  our  real. 

When  I  came  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  become 
a  popular  man,  or  acceptable  to  many.  I  had  done  much 
which  in  all  countries  brings  odium  on  a  man,  though  per¬ 
haps  less  in  Boston  than  in  any  other  part  of  tho  world.  I 
had  rejected,  tho  popular  theology  of  Christendom  I  had 
exposed  tho  lowr  morula  of  society,  had  complained  of  the 
w  ant  of  piety  in  its  natural  form.  T  hud  fatally  offended 
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t’ho  sect,  small  in  numbers,  but  respectable  for  intelligence 
and  goodness,  in  which.  I  was  brought  up.  I  came  io  look 
at  the  signs  of  the  times  from  an  independent  point  of 
view,  and  to  speak  on  the  most  important  of  all  themes.  I 
thought  a  house  much  smaller  than  this  would  be  much 
too  largo  for  us.  I  knew  there  would  be  fit  audience ;  I 
thought  it  would  be  few,  and  the  few  would  soon  have  heard 
enough  and  go  their  ways. 

I  know  I  have  some  advantages  above  most  clergymen  : 
I  am  responsible  to  no  sect ;  no  sect  feels  responsible  for 
mo ;  I  have  rejoiced  at  good  things  which  I  have  seen  in 
all  sects ;  the  doctrines  which  I  try  to  teach  do  not  rest  on 
tradition,  on  miracles,  or  on  any  man's  authority ;  only  on 
the  nature  of  man.  I  seek  to  preach  the  natural  laws  of 
man.  I  appeal  to  history  for  illustration,  not  for  authority. 
I  have  no  fee*  of  philosophy.  I  am  willing  to  look  a  doubt 
fairly  in  the  face,  and  think  reason  m  sacred  as  conscience, 
affection,  or  the  religious  faculty  in  man,  I  see  a  profound 
piety  in  modern  science.  I  have  aimed  to  set  forth  abso¬ 
lute  religion,  the  ideal  religion  of  human  nature,  free  piety, 
free  goodness,  free  thought.  I  call  that  Christianity,  after 
the  greatest  man  of  the  world,  ono  who  himself  taught  it; 
but  I  know  that  this  was  never  the  Christianity  of  the 
churches  in  any  age.  I  have  endeavoured  to  teach  this 
religion  and  apply  .it  to  the  needs  of  this  time.  These 
things  certainly  give  me  some  advantages  over  most 
other  ministers.  Of  the  disadvantages  which  arc  personal 
to  myself,  I  need  not  speak  in  public,  but  some  which 
come  from  ray  position,  ought  to  bo  noticed  with  a  word. 
Tho  walls  of  this  house,  the  associations  connected  with  it, 
furnish  little  help  to  devotion ;  we  must  rely  on  ourselves 
wholly  for  that.  Other  clergymen,  by  their  occasional 
exchanges,  can  present  their  hearers  with  an  agreeable 
variety  in  substance  and  in  form.  A  single  man,  often 
heard,  becomes  wearisome  and  unprofitable,  for  “No  man 
can  feed  m  always."  This  I  feel  to  be  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  which  I  labour  under.  Your  kindness  and  affectionate 
indulgence  make  mo  feci  it  nil  tho  more.  But  one  man 
cannot  be  twenty  men. 

When  I  came  here  I  know  I  should  hurt  men’s  feelings. 
My  theology  would  prove  more  offensive  and  radical  than 
men  thought;  the  freedom  of  speech  which  men  liked  at  a 
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distance  would  not  bo  pleasing  when  near  at  hand;  my 
doctrines  of  morality  I  know  could  not  bo  pleasing  to  all 
men ;  not  to  all  good  men.  I  saw  by  your  looks  that  in 
my  abstractions  I  did  not  go  too  far  for  your  sympathy,  or 
too  fast  for  your  following.  I  soon  found  that  my  highest 
thought  and  most  pious  sentiment  were  most  warmly 
welcomed  as  such  ;  but  when  I  came  to  put  abstract  thought 
and  mystical  piety  into  concrete  goodness,  and  translate 
what  vou  had  accepted  as  Christian  faith  into  daily  life ; 
when  l  came  to  apply  piety  to  trade,  politics,  life  in  general, 
I  knew  that  I  should  hurt  men’s  feelings.  It  could  not  bo 
otherwise.  Yet  I  have  had  a  most  patient  and  faithful 
hearing.  One  thing  I  must  do  in  my  preaching :  I  must 
bo  in  earnest.  I  cannot  stand  here  before  you  and  before 
God,  attempting  to  -teach  piety  and  goodness  and  not  feel 
the  firo  and  ahotv  tho  lire.  The  greater  the  wrong,  fho 
more  popular,  tho  more  must  I  oppev1''  it,  and  with  tho 
clearer,  abler  speech.  It  is  not  necessary  for  mo  to  be 
popular  to  bo  acceptable,  even  to  be  loved.  It  is  necessary 
that  I  should  tell  the  truth.  But  let  that  pass.  You  corns 
hither  week  after  week,  it  is  now'  year  after  year  that  you 
como,  to  listen  to  ono  httrablo  man.  Bo  you  get  poor  in 
your  souls  ?  Does  your  religion  become  poor  aim  low  i 
Aro  you  getting  less  in  the  qualities  of  a  man?  If  so, 
then  leave  mo  to  empty  seats,  to  cold  and  voiceless  walls ; 
go  elsewhere,  and  feed  your  souls  with  a  wiso  paaaivcncas, 
or  an  activity  visor  yet.  Such  is  vour  duty ;  lot  no  affec¬ 
tion  for  mo  hinder  you  from  performing  it.  Tho  sarao 
theology,  tho  game  form  suits  not  all  men.  But  if  it  is  nox, 
so,  if  I  do  you  good,  if  vou  grow  in  mind  and  conscience., 
heart  and  soul,  then  f  ask  one  thing — Let  your  piety 
become  natural  life,  your  divinity  become  humanity. 
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TEE  PUBLIC  EDUCTION  OF  THE  PEOPLE.— AN 
ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  ONONDAGA 
TEACHERS’  INSTITUTE,  AT  SYRACUSE,  NEW 
YORK,  OCTOBER  4,  1849. 


Education  is  the  developing  and  furnishing'  of  the 
faculties  of  man.  To  educate  the  people  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  State.  It  is  generally  allowed  in  the  free 
States  of  America,  that  the  community  owes  each  child 
bom  into  it  a  ehanco  for  education,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious.  Hence  the  child  has  a  just  and  recognised 
claim  on  the  community  for  the  means  of  this  education, 
which  is  to  he  afforded  him,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a 
right 

•  The  fact  indicates  the  progress  mankind  has  made  in 
not  many  years.  Once  the  State  only  took  charge  of  the 
military  education  of  tho  people ;  not  at  all  of  their  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  or  religious  culture.  They  received  their 
military  discipline,  not  for  tho  special  and  personal  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  individuals,  Thomas  and  Oliver,  hut  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State.  They  received  it,  not  because 
they  were  men  claiming  it  in  virtue  of  thei*  manhood, 
hut  as  subjects  of  the  State,  because  their  military  training 
was  needful  for  the  State,  or  for  its  rulers  who  took  tho 
name  thereof.  Than  the  only  culture  which  tho  com¬ 
munity  took  pul  lie  pains  to  bestow  on  its  members,  was 
training  them  to  destroy.  Tho  few,  destined  to  command, 
learned  tho  science  of  destruction,  and  the  kindred  scicnco 
of  defence ;  tho  many,  doomed  to  ol>oy,  learned  only  tho 
art  to  destroy,  and  the  kindred  art  of  defence. 
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Tho  ablest  men  of  the  nation  were  sought  out  for  military 
teachers,  giving  practical  lessons  of  the  science  and  the 
art ;  they  were  covered  with  honour  and  loaded  with  gold. 
Tho  wealth  of  tho  people  and  their  highest  science  went  to 
this  work.  Institutions  were  founded  to  promote  this 
education,  and  carefully  watched  over  by  tho  State,  for  it 
was  thought  tho  Commonwealth  depended  on  disciplined 
valour.  Tho  soldier  was  thought  to  bo  the  tvpo  of  tbo 
State,  the  archetype  of  man ;  accordingly  tfie  highest 
spiritual  function  of  the  State  was  tho  production  of 
soldiers. 

Most  of  tho  civilized  nations  have  passed  through  that 
stage  of  their  development :  though  tbo  few  or  the  many 
are  still  taught  the  science  or  tho  art  of  war  in  all  countries 
called  Christian,  there  is  yet  a  class  of  men  for  whom  the 
State  furnishes  tho  means  of  education  that  is  not  military ; 
means  of  education  which  tlio  individuals  of  that  class 
could  not  provide  for  themselves.  This  provision  is  made 
at  tho  cost  of  the  State ;  that  is,  at  tho  cost  of  every  man 
in  tho  State,,  for  what  tho  public  pays,  you  pay  and  1  my, 
rich  or  poor,  willingly  and  consciously,  or  otherwise.  This 
class  of  men  is  different  in  different  countries,  and  their 
education  is  modified  to  suit  tho  form  of  government  and 
the  idea  of  the  State.  In  Borne  tho  State  provides  for  tho 
public  education  of  priests.  Bomo  is  an  ecclesiastical  State ; 
her  government  is  a  Theocracy — a  government  of  all  the 

nle,  but  by  tho  priests,  for  tho  sake  cf  the  priests,  and 
10  name  of  God.  Place  in  the  church  is  power,  bring¬ 
ing  honour  and  wealth ;  no  place  out  of  tho  church  is  of 
much  value.  The  offices  are  filled  by  priests,  the  chief 
magistrate  is  a  priest,  supposed  to  derive  his  power  and 
right  to  rule,  not  democratically,  from  the  people,  or 
royally,  by  inheritance, — for  in  theory  the  priest  is  as  if 
he  hah  no  father,  os  theoretically  he  has  no  child — but 
tbeocraticaliy  from  God. 

In  Homo  the  priesthood  is  thought  to  bo  tbo  flower  of 
tho  State.  The  most  important  spiritual  function  of  the 
State,  therefore,  is  the  production  6f  priests ;  accordingly 
the  greatest  rains  are  taken  with  their  education.  Insti¬ 
tutions  are  founded  at  the  public  cost,  to  make  priests  out 
of  men ;  these  institutions  are  the  favourites  of  Govern-* 
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men  ;,  well  ordered,  well  watched  over,  well  attended,  and 
ricKiv  honoured.  Institutions  for  the  education  of  tho 
people  arc  of  small  account,  ill  endowed,  watched  over  but  . 
poorly,  thinly  attended,  and  not  honoured  at  all.  The 
people  arc  designed  to  bo  subjects  of  tho  church,  and  as 
little  culture  is  needed  for  that,  though  much  to  make 
them  citizens  thereof,  so  little  is  given. 

As  there  arc  institutions  for  tho  education  of  the  priests, 
so  there  is  a  class  of  man  devoted  to  that  work ;  able  men, 
well  disciplined,  sometimes  men  born  with  genius,  and 
always  men  furnished  with  tho  accomplishments  of  sacer¬ 
dotal  and  scientific  art;  vt*y  able  men,  very  well  disci¬ 
plined,  tho  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  in  tho 
land.  These  men  are  well  paid  and  abundantly  honoured, 
for  on  their  faithfulness  the  power  of  tho  priesthood,  and 
so  tho  welfare  the  State,  is  thought  to  depend.  Without 
tho  allurem'.-nt  of  wealth  nnd  honours,  th^so  able  men 
would  not  como  to  this  work ;  and  without  the  help  of 
their  ability,  the  priests  could  not  bo  well  educated.  Hence 
their  power  would  decline;  the  class,  tonsured  and  con¬ 
secrated  but  not  instructed,  would  fall  into  contempt ;  tho 
theocracy  would  end.  So  tho  educators  of  the  priests  are 
held  in  honour,  surrounded  by  baits  for  vulgar  eyes ;  but 
the  public  educators  of  the  people,  chiefly  women  or  igno¬ 
rant  men,  are  held  in  small  esteem.  Tno  very  buildings 
destined  to  the  education  of  tho  priests  are  conspicuous 
and  stately ;  tho  colleger  of  tho  Jesuits,  tho  Propaganda, 
the  seminaries  for  tho  education  of  priests,  the  monasteries 
for  training  the  more  wealthy  and  regular  clergy,  «ro 
great-  establishments,  provided  with  libraries,  and  furnished 
with  all  the  apparatus  needful  for  their  important  work. 
But  tho  school-houses  for  tho  people  aro  small  and  mean 
buildings,  ill  made,  ill  furnished,  and  designed  fora  work 
thought  to  be  of  little  moment.  All  this  is  in  strict  har¬ 
mony  with  tho  idea  of  tho  theocrac' ,  where  the  priesthood 
is  mighty  and  the  people  are  subjects  of  tho  Church ; 
where  tho  effort  of  tho  State  is  toward  producing  a  priest. 

In  England  tho  State  takes  charge  of  tho  education  of 
another  class,  tho  nobility  and  gentry ;  that  is,  of  young 
men  of  ancient  and  historical  larailiea,  tho  nobility,  and 
young  men  of  fortune,  tho  gentry.  England  is  on  oligar- 
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chical  State  ;  lier  government  an  aristocracy,  tlio  govern¬ 
ment  of  all  by  a  few,  tbe  nobility  and  gentry,  for  tne  sake 
of  a  few,  and  in  the  name  of  a  king.  There  tho  founda¬ 
tion  of  power  is  wealth  and  birth  from  a  noble  family. 
The  union  ox  both  takes  place  in  a  wealthy  noble.  There, 
nobility  is  tho  blossom  of  the  State ;  aristocratic  birth 
brings  wealth,  office,  and  their  consequent  social  distinc¬ 
tion.  Political  offices  are  chieilv  monopolized  by  men  of 
famous  birth  or  great  riches,  Tftio  king,  the  chief  officer 
of  tho  land,  must  surpass  all  others  in  wealth,  and  tho 
pomp  and  circumstance  which  comes  thereof,  and  in  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  birth.  He  is  not  merely  noble  but  royal ;  hia 
right  to  rule  is  not  at  all  derived  from  the  people,  but 
from  his  birth.  Thus  ho  has  tho  two  essentials  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  influence,  birth  and  wealth,  not  merely  in  tho 
heroic  degree,  but  in  tbo  supremo  degree. 

As  the  State  is  an  aristocracy,  its  most  important 
spiritual  function  is  tho  production,  of  aristocrats;  each 
noble  family  transmits  the  full  power  of  its  blood  only  to 
a  single  person — the  eldest  son ;  of  tho  highest  form,  tho 
royal,  only  one  is  supposed  to  be  born  in  a  generation, 
only  ono  who  receives  miu  transmits  in  full  the  blood 
royal. 

As  tho  nobility  are  tho  blossom  of  tho  State,  great  pains 
must  be  taken  with  the  education  of  tlioso  persons  bom  of 
patrician  or  wealthy  families.  As  England  is  not  merely 
a  military  or  ecclesiastical  State,  though  partaking  largely 
of  both,  but  commercial,  agricultural,  and  productive  in 
mmny  waj^s ;  as  she  bolds  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
politics  of  tho  world,  so  there  must  be  a  good  general 
education  provided  for  these  persons;  otherwise  their 
power  would  decline,  the  nobility  and  gentry  sink  into 
contempt,  and  thw  government  pass  into  other  bauds, — for 
though  a  man  may  be  bom  to  rank  and  wealth,  ho  is  not 
holm  to  knowledge,  nor  to  practical  skill.  Hcincc  institu¬ 
tions  aro  founded  for  tho  education  of  tho  aristocractic 
class :  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  “  thoso  twins  of  learning,” 
with  their  preparatories  and  hcip-mects. 

Tho  design  of  these  institutions  is  to  educate  tho  young 
men  of  family  and  fortune.  Tho  aim  in  their  academic 
culture  is  not  as  in  Pagan  Home,  a  military  state,  to  raako 
soldiers,  nor  os  in  Christian  Romo,  to  turn  out  priests ;  it  is 
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not,  os  in  tlio  uormxm  universities,  to  furnish  the  world 
with  scholars  and  philosophers,  men  of  letters  and  science, 
hut  to  mature  and  furnish  the  gentleman,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  that  word,  a  person  conventional!}”  fitted  to  do 
thn  work  of  a  complicated  aristocratic  state,  to  fill  with 
honour  its  various  offices,  military,  political,  ecclesiastical 
or  social,  and  enjoy  tho  dignity  ™  Inch  comes  thereof. 
These  universities  furnish  the  individual  who  resorts  thither 
with  opportunities  not  otherwise  to  he  had ;  they  are  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  cost  of  tho  State,  at  the  cost  of  each  man  in 
tho  State.  Tho  alumnus  at  Oxford  pays  his  term-bills, 
indeed,  but  tho  amount  thereof  is  a  trifle  compared  to 
tho  actual  cost  of  his  residence  there ;  mankind  pays  tho 
residua 

These  institutions  ore  continually  watched  over  by  tho 
State,  which  is  tho  official  guardian  of  aristocratic  educa¬ 
tion  ;  they  aro  occasionally  assisted  by  grants  from  the 
public  treasury,  though  they  aro  chiefly  endowed  by  tho 
voluntary  gifts  of  individual  men.  But  these  private  gifts, 
like  tho  public  grants,  come  from  the  earnings  of  the  wholo 
nation.  They  are  well  endowed,  superintended  well,  and 
richly  honoured ;  their  chancellors  and  vice-chancellors  aro 
men  of  distinguished  social  rank ;  they  have  their  repre- 
« ntative3  in  Parliament ;  able  men  aro  soughs  out  for 
teacher  j,  professors,  heads  of  houses  ;  men  of  good  ability, 
of  masterly  education,  and  the  accomplishments  of  a  finished 
gentleman ;  they  aro  well  paid,  and  copiously  rewarded 
with  honours  and  social  distinction.  Gentility  favours 
these  institutions  ;  nobility  watches  over  them,  and  royalty 
smiles  upon  them.  In  this  threefold  sunlight,  no  wonder 
that  they  thrive.  The  buildings  at  their  service  aro  among 
tho  most  costly  and  elegant  in  tho  land  ;  large  museums  aro 
attached  to  them,  and  immense  libraries ;  over}”  printer  in 
England,  at  his  own  cost,  mast  give  a  copy  of  each  book 
ho  publishes  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  What  wealth  can 
buy,  or  artistic  genius  can  create,  is  there  devoted  to  tho 
culture  of  this  powerful  class. 

But  while  tho  nobility  and  gentry  aro  reckoned  the 
flower  of  the  State,  tho  common  people  aro  only  tho  leaves, 
and  therefore  thought  of  small  importance  m  the  political 
botany  of  tho  nation.  Their  education  is  amazingly 
neglected  ;  is  mainly  left  to  the  accidental  piety  of  private 
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Christians,  to  the  transient  charity  of  philanthropic  men, 
or  the  “  enlightened  self-interest”  of  mechanics  and  email' 
traders,  who  now  and  then  found  institutions  for  tho  educa¬ 
tion  of  some  small  fraction  of  tho  multitude.  But  such 
institutions  are  little  favoured  by  the  Government,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  dominant  class ;  gentility  does  not  frequent 
them,  nor  nobility  help  them,  nor  royalty  watch  over  to 
foster  and  to  bless.  The  Parliament,  which  voted  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  nation's  money  for  tho 
queen’s  horses  and  hounds,  had  but  thirty  thousand  to 
spare  for  tho  education  of  her  people.  No  honour  attends 
the  educators  of  the  people ;  no  wealth  io  heaped  up  for 
them ;  no  beautiful  buildings  are  erected  for  their  uso ,  no 
great  libraries  got  ready  at  tho  public  charge ;  no  costly 
buildings  aro  provided.  You  wonder  at  the  colleges  and 
collegiate  churches  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge ;  at  tho 
magnificence  of  public  edifices  in  London,  new  or  ancient 
— tno  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Bank,  tho  palaces  of  royal 
and  noble  men,  the  splendour  of  tho  churches — but  yot  oak, 
whore  are  the  school  houses  for  the  people  ?  You  go  to 
Bridewell  and  Newgate  for  tho  answer.  All  this  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  idea  of  an  aristocracy.  Tho  gentlemen  is 
the  type  of  tho  State;  and  the  eftort  of  tho  State  is 
towards  producing  him.  Tho  peoplo  require  only  education 
enough  to  become  the  servants  of  the  gentlemen,  and  seem 
not  to  Ixj  valued  for  their  own  sake,  but  only  as  they  furnish 
pabulum  for  the  flower  of  the  oligarchy. 

In  Home  and  England,  great  sums  have  been  given  by 
wealthy  men,  and  by  the  State  itself,  to  furnish  the  means 
of  a  theocratic  or  aristocratic  education  to  a  certain  class ; 
and  to  produce  tho  national  priests,  and  the  national  gen¬ 
tlemen.  There  public  education  is  tho  privilege  of  a  few, 
but  bought  at  the  cost  of  tho  many ;  for  the  plough-boy 
in  Yorkshire,  who  has  not  culture  enough  to  read  the 
petition  for  daily  bread  in  tho  Lord's  Prayer,  help  pay  tho 
salary  of  the  Master  of  Trinity,  and  the  swiue-heru  in  tho 
Homan  Campagna,  who  knows  nothing  of  religion,  except 
what  he  learns  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  by  seeing  tho  Pope 
carried  on  men's  shoulders  into  St.  Peter’s,  help  support 
tho  Propgauda  and  the  Roman  College.  The  privileged 
clasecs  aro  to  receive  an  education  under  the  eye  of  the 
State,  which  considers  itself  bound  to  furnish  them  the 
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means  of  a  public  education,  partly  at  tbs  individual's  cost, 
ehisdy  at  the  coat  of  tho  public.’ The  amount  of  education  de¬ 
pends  on  three  things ; — oft  the  educational  attainments  of 
tho  human  raco  j  on  tho  wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  special 
nation,  enabling  it  to  avail  itself  of  that  general  attainment ; 
and  on  tho  natural  powers  and  industry  of  tho  particular 
individual  in  tho  nation.  Such  ia  tho  solidarity  of  mankind 
that  the  development  of  the  individual  thus  depends  on 
that  of  tho  race,  and  the  education  of  a  priest  in  liome,  or 
a  gentleman  in  England  is  tho  resultant  of  these  three 
femes, —tho  attainment  of  mankind,  tho  power  of  tho 
nation,  and  tho  private  character  and  conduct  of  tho  man 
himself.  Each  of  these  three  is  a  variable  and  not  a 
constant  quantity.  So  tho  amount  of  education  which  a 
man  can  receive  at  Oxford  or  at  Romo  fluctuates,  and 
depends  on  tho  state  of  the  nation  and  of  tho  world  ;  but 
as  tho  attainments  of  mankind  havo  much  increased  within 
a  few  years,  as  tho  wealth  of  England  has  increased,  and 
her  tranquillity  become  more  secure,  you  sets  how  easy 
it  becomes  for  tho  Stato  to  offer  each  gentleman  an 
amount  of  education  which  it  would  havo  been  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  furnish  in  tho  time  of  tho  Yorks  and  tho 
Lancasters. 

In  America  things  aro  quite  other  and  different.  I 
speak  of  the  free  States  of  tho  North;  the  slavo  States 
havo  tho  worst  featuics  of  an  oligarchy,  combined  with  a 
theocratic  prido  of  caste,  which  generates  continual  unkind¬ 
ness  ;  thero  tho  idea  of  the  State  is  found  inconsistent  with 
the  general  and  public  education  of  the  people ;  it  is  as 
much  so  in  South  Carolina  as  in  England  or  Romo ;  even 
more  so,  for  tho  publio  and  general  culture  of  all  is  only 
dangerous  to  a  theocracy  or  aristocracy  while  it  is  directly 
fetal  to  Slavery.  In  England,  and  still  more  in  Catholic 
Rome,  the  churches — themselves  a  wonderful  museum  of 
curiosities,  and  open  all  the  day  to  all  persons — form  an 
important  element  for  the  education  of  tho  most  neglected 
class.  But  Slavery  and  education  of  tho  people  aro  in¬ 
commensurable  quantities.  No  amount  of  violcnco  can 
bo  their  common  measure.  Tho  republic,  where  master 
and  slavo  were  equally  educated,  would  soon  b<5  a  red- 
rcpublio.  Tho  slave-master  knows  this,  and  accordingly 
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puts  education  to  the  ban,  and  glories  in  keeping  threo 
million  barbarians  in  the  land,  and,  of  course,  sutlers  the 
necessary  degradation  which  comes  thereof.  But  in  the 
free  States  of  tho  North  tho  government  is  not  a  theocracy 
or  an  aristocracy ;  tho  State,  in  theory,  is  not  for  tho  four, 
not  oven  for  tho  majority,  but  for  all ;  classes  aro  not 
recognised,  and  thereforo  not  protected  in  any  privilege. 
Ilia  government  is  a  democracy,  the  government  of  all,  by 
all,  for  all,  and  in  the  namo  of  all.  A  man  is  born  to  ail 
tho  rights  of  mankind ;  all  are  bora  to  them,  so  all  are 
equal.  Therefore,  what  tho  State  pays  for,  not  only  cornea 
at  the  cost  of  all,  but  must  bo  for  tho  use  and  benefit  of  all. 
Accordingly,  os  a  theocracy  demands  tho  education  of 
priests,  and  an  aristocracy  that  of  tho  nobility  and  tho 
gentry,  so  a  democracy  demands  tho  education  of  all.  Tho 
aim  must  be,  not  to  mako  priests  and  gentlemen  of  a  few, 
a  privileged  class,  but  to  mako  men  ot  all ;  that  is  to  give  a 
normal  and  healthy  development  of  their  intellectual,  moral, 
nffotional  and  religious  faculties,  to  furnish  and  instruct 
them  with  tho  most  important  elementary  knowledge,  to 
extend  this  development  end  furnishing  of  tho  faculties  as 
far  as  possible. 

Institutions  must  bo  founded  for  this  purpose— to  edu¬ 
cate  all,  rich  and  poor,  men  well-born  with  good  abilities, 
men  ill-bom  with  slender  natural  powers,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  these  institutions  have  long  since  been  founded  at 
tho  public  cost,  and  watched  over  with  paternal  care,  as 
tho  ark  of  our  covenant,  tho  palladium  of  our  nation.  It 
has  been  recognised  as  a  theory,  and  practised  on  as  a  fact, 
that  all  the  property  in  the  land  is  held  by  tho  State  for 
the  public  education  of  the  people,  na  it  is  for  their  defence ; 
that  property  is  omcnablo  to  education  as  to  military 
defence. 

In  a  democracy  there  are  two  reasons  why  this  theory 
and  practice  prevail.  One  is  a  political  reason.  It  is  for 
tho  advantage  of  the  State  ;  for  each  man  that  keeps  out  of 
the  gaol  nud  tho  poor-house,  becomes  a  voter  at  ono-and- 
twenty ;  ho  may  havo  some  office  of  trust  and  honour ;  tho 
highest  office  is  open  before  him.  As  so  much  depends  on 
his  voting  wisely,  ho  must  havo  a  chance  to  qualify  him¬ 
self  for  Ins  right  of  electing  and  of  being  elected.  It  is  as 
necessary  now  in  a  democracy,  and  as  much  demanded  by 
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the  idea  thereof,  that  all  should  be  thus  qualified  by  edu¬ 
cation,  as  it  once  was  in  a  military  State,  that  all  should 
he  bred  up  soldiers. 

Tho  other  is  a  philosophical  reason.  It  is  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  individual  himself,  irrespective  of  the  State. 
The  man  is  a  man,  an  integer,  and  the  State  is  for  him  ; 
as  well  as  a  fraction  of  tho  State,  and  ho  for  it.  He  has 
a  man’s  rights ;  and,  however  inferior  in  might  to  any 
other  man,  bom  of  parentage  how  humble  soever,  to  no 
wealth  at  all,  with  a  body  never  so  feeble,  ho  is  yet  a  man, 
and  so  equal  in  rights  to  any  other  man  bora  of  a  famous 
line,  rich  and  able ;  of  course  ho  has  a  right  to  a  chance  for 
the  best  culture  which  tho  educational  attainment  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  tho  circumstances  of  tho  nation  render  possible 
to  any  man  ;  to  no  much  thereof  as  he  has  the  inborn  power 
and  tiro  voluntary'  industry  to  acquire.  This  conclusion  is 
getting  acted  on  in  Now  England,  and  there  are  schools 
lor  the  dumb  and  tho  blind,  even  for  the  idiot  and  tho 
convict. 

So,  then,  as  the  idea  of  our  government  demands  tho 
education  of  all,  the  amount  of  education  must  depend  on 
the  same  three  variables  mentioned  before ;  it  must  bo 
us  good  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  afford.  The  democratic 
State  has  never  done  its  political  and  educational  duty, 
until  it  affords  every  man  a  chance  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  education  which  the  attainment  of  mankind 
renders  it  possible  for  tho  nation,  in  its  actual  circum¬ 
stances,  to  command,  and  tho  man’s  nature  and  disposition, 
render  it  possible  for  him  to  take. 

Looking  at  the  matter  politically,  from  tho  point  of  view 
of  tho  State,  each  man  must  have  education  enough  to 
exercise  his  rights  of  electing  and  being  elected.  It  is  not 
easy  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  amount ;  it  is  also  a  variable 
continually  increasing.  Looking  at  live  matter  philoso¬ 
phically,  from  the  point  of  view  of  tho  individual,  there  is 
no  limit  but  tho  attainment  of  tho  race  and  the  individual’s 
capacity  for  development  and  growth.  Only  a  few  men 
will  master  all  which  the  circumstances  of  the  nation  and 
tho  world  render  attainable ;  some  will  come  short  for  lack 
of  power,  others  for  lack  of  inclination.  Make  education 
as  accessible  as  it  can  now  bo  made,  as  attractive  as  the 
teachers  of  this  ago  can  render  it,  the  majority  will  still 
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get  along  with  tho  smallest  amount  that  is  possible  or 
reputable.  Only  a  few  will  strive  for  the  most  they  can 
get.  There  will  be  many  a  thousand  fanners,  traders,  and 
mechanics  in  their  various  callings,  manual  and  intellectual, 
to  a  single  philosopher.  This  also  is  os  it  should  be,  and 
corresponds  with  the  nature  of  man  and  his  function  on  the 
earth.  Still  all  have  the  natural  right  to  tho  means  of 
education  to  this  extent,  by  fulfilling  its  condition. 

To  accomplish  this  work,  the  democratic  education  of  tho 
whole  people,  with  the  aim  of  making  them  men,  wo  want 
public  institutions  founded  by  the  people,  paid  for  by  tho 
public  money ;  institutions  well  endowed,  well  attended, 
watched  over  well,  and  proport ionably  honoured  ;  wo  wart 
teachers,  able  men,  well  disciplined,  well  paid,  and  honoured 
in  proportion  to  their  work.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  educate 
the  privileged  classes,  priests  in  a  theocracy,  and  gentle¬ 
men  in  an  aristocracy.  Though  they  are  few  in  number, 
it  is  a  great  work ;  the  servants  thereof  arc  not  too  well 
paid,  nor  too  much  held  in  esteem  in  England,  nor  in  Rome, 
nor  too  well  furnished  with  apparatus.  But  the  public 
education  of  a  whole  people  is  a  greater  work,  far  more 
difficult,  and  should  bo  attended  -with  corresponding  honour, 
and  watched  over  even  more  carefully  by  the  State. 

After  the  grown  men  of  any  country  have  provided  for 
their  own  physical  wants,  and  insured  the  needful  physical 
comforts,  their  most  important  business  is  to  educate 
themselves  still  further,  and  train  up  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  to  their  own  level.  It  is  important  to  leave  behind 
us  cultivated  lands,  houses  and  shops,  railroads  and  mills, 
hut  more  important  to  leave  behind  us  men  grown,  men 
that  are  men ;  such  are  tho  seed  of  material  wealth, — not 
it  of  them.  Tho  highest  use  of  material  wealth  is  its 
educational  function. 

Now  tho  attainments  of  tho  human  race  increase  with 
each  generation ;  the  four  leading  nations  of  Christendom, 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  tho  United  States,  within 
a  hundred  years,  have  apparently,  ’  at  the  least,  doubled 
their  spiritual  attainments ,  in  the  free  States  of  America, 
there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  far  beyond 
tho  simultaneous  increase  of  numbers ;  so  not  only  does 
the  educational  achievement  of  mankind  become  greater 
each  ago,  but  the  power  of  the  State  to  afford  each  man  a 
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better  chance  for  a  better  education  greatens  continually, 
the  educational  ability  of  tho  State  enlarging  as  those  two 
factors  get  augmented.  Tho  generation  now  grown  up,  is, 
therefore,  able  and  bound  to  get  a  bettor  culture  than 
their  fathers,  and  leave  to  their  own  children  a  chance  still 
greater. 

Each  child  of  genius,  in  tho  nineteenth  century,  is  bom 
at  the  foot  of  tho  ladder  of  learning,  as  completely  as  tho 
first  child,  with  the  same  bodily  and  spiritual  nakedness ; 
though  of  tho  most  civilised  race,  with  six,  or  sixty 
thousands  of  years  behind  him,  ho  must  begin  with  nothing 
but  himself.  Yet  such  is  the  union  of  fill  mankind,  that, 
with  tho  aid  of  the  present  generation,  in  a  few  years  he 
will  learn  all  that  mankind  has  learned  in  its  long  history ; 
next  go  beyond  that,  discovering  and  creating  anew ;  and 
then  draw  up  to  the  aamo  height  the  new  generation, 
which  will  presently  surpass  him. 

A  man’s  education  never  ends,  but  there  are  two  periods 
thereof,  quite  dissimilar,  tho  period  of  tho  boy,  and  that  of 
the  man.  Education  in  general  is  the  developing  and  in¬ 
structing  tho  faculties,  and  is,  therefore,  the  same  in  kind 
to  both  man  and  boy,  though  it  may  ho  brought  about  by 
different  forces.  The  education  oi‘  the  boy,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  institutions,  and  conscious  modes  of  action, 
must  be  so  modified  as  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  influences 
which  null  surround  him  when  ho  is  a  man ;  otherwise,  his 
tramlng  will  not  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  new  forces 
he  meets,  and  so  will  fail  of  the  end  of  making  him  a  man. 
I  pass  over  the  influence  of  tho  family,  and  of  nature, 
which  do  not  belong  to  ray  present  theme.  In  America, 
the  public  education  of  men  is  chiefly  influenced  by  four 
great  powers,  which  I  will  call  educational  forces,  and 
which  correspond  to  four  modes  of  national  activity : — 

I.  The  political  action  of  the  people,  represented  by  tho 
State 

II.  The  industrial  action  of  Hie  people,  represented  by 
Business. 

IIL  The  ecclesiastical  action  of  tho  people,  represented 
by  tho  Church. 

IY.  Tho  literary  action  of  the  people,  represented  by 
the  Press. 
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I  now  purposely  name  thorn  in  this  order,  though  I 
shall  presently  refer  to  them  several  times,  and  in  a 
different  succession.  These  forces  act  on  the  people,  mak¬ 
ing  us  such  men  as  wo  are;  they  act  indirectly  on  tho 
child  before  ho  comes  to  consciousness;  directly,  after¬ 
wards,  but  most  powerfully  on  tho  man.  "What  is  com¬ 
monly  and  technically  called  education — tho  development 
and  instruction  of  tho  faculties  of  children,  is  only  pre¬ 
paratory  ;  tho  scholastic  education  of  the  boy  is  but  intro¬ 
ductory  to  tho  practical  education  of  tho  man.  It  is  only 
this  preparatory  education  of  the  children  of  tho  people 
that  is  tho  work  of  the  schoolmasters.  Their  business  is 
to  give  the  child  such  a  development  of  his  faculties,  and 
such  furniiuro  of  preliminary  knowledge,  that  he  can 
secure  tho  influence  of  alt  these  educational  forces,  appre¬ 
ciating  and  enhancing  tho  good,  withstanding,  counter¬ 
acting,  and  at  last  ending  the  evil  thereof,  and  so  continue 
his  education ;  and  at  tho  same  time  that  ho  can  work  in 
one  or  more  of  those  modes  of  activity,  serving  himself  and 
mankind,  politically  by  the  State,  ecclesiastically  by  tho 
church,  literally  by  the  press,  or,  at  any  rate,  industrially 
by  his  business.  To  give  children  the  preparatory  edu¬ 
cation  necessary  for  this  fourfold  receptivity,  or  activity, 
wo  need  three  classes  of  public  institutions : 

I.  Free  common  schools. 

II.  Free  high  schools. 

III.  Free  colleges. 

Of  these  I  will  presently  speak  in  detail,  but  now,  for 
tho  sake  of  shortness,  let  ino  call  them  all  collectively  by 
their  generic  name — tho  school.  It  is  plain  tho  teaeher* 
who  work  by  this  instrument  ought  to  understand  tho 
good  and  evil  of  tho  four  educational  forces  which  work  on 
men  grown,  in  order  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  recoivo  tho 
good  thereof,  and  withstand  tho  evil.  So  thon  lot  us  look 
a  moment  at  the  character  of  these  educational  forces,  and 
ere  what  they  offer  us,  and  what  men  they  aro  likely  to 
mako  of  their  unconscious  pupils.  Let  us  look  at  tho  good 
qualities  first,  and  next  at  tho  evil. 

It  is  plain  that  business,  tho  press,  and  politics  all  tend 
to  promote  a  great  activity  of  body  and  mind.  In  business, 
the  lovo  of  gain,  tho  enterprising  spirit  of  our  practical 
men  in  all  departments,  their  industry,  thrift,  and  fore- 
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cast,  stimulate  men  to  great  exertions,  and  produce  a  con¬ 
sequent  development  of  the  faculties  called  out.  Social 
distinction  depends  alim  .c  wholly  on  wealth ;  that  never  is 
accumulated  by  mere  manual  industry,  such  is  the  present 
constitution  of  society,  but  it  is  acquired  by  the  nighor 
forms  of  industry,  in  which  tho  powers  of  nature  servo  tho 
man,  or  he  avails  himself  of  tho  creations  of  mere  manual 
toil.  Henco  there  is  a  constant  pressure  towards  the 
higher  modes  of  industry  for  the  sake  of  money;  of 
course,  a  constant  effort  to  be  qualified  for  them.  So  in 
the  industrial  departments  tho  mind  is  more  active  than 
the  hand.  Accordingly  it  has  come  to  pass  that  most  of 
the  brute  labour  of  the  free  States  is  done  by  cattle,  or  by 
tho  forces  of  nature — wind,  water,  fire — which  wo  have 
hammed  by  our  machinery,  and  set  to  work.  In  New 
England  moat  of  tho  remaining  work  which  requires  little 
intelligence  is  done  by  Irishmen,  who  aro  getting  a  better 
culture  by  that  very  work.  Men  see  the  industrial  handi¬ 
work  of  the  North,  and  wonder ;  they  do  not  always  see 
the  industrial  head-work,  which  precedes,  directs,  and 
causes  it  all ;  they  seldom  see  tho  complex  forces  of  which 
this  enterprise  and  progress  arc  tho  resultant. 

There  is  ro  danger  that  wo  shall  be  sluggards.  Business 
now  takes  the  same  place  in  the  education  of  the  people 
that  was  once  held  by  war ;  it  stimulates  activity,  promotes 
tho  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  nation  with  nation ; 
assembling  men  in  masses,  it  elevates  their  temperature,  so 
to  say ;  it  leads  to  new  and  better  forms  of  organization ; 
it  excites  men  to  invention,  so  that  thereby  we  aro  con¬ 
tinually  acquiring  new  power  over  the  elements,  peacefully 
annexing  to  our  domain  new  provinces  of  nature — water, 
wind,  fire,  lightning — setting  them  to  do  our  work,  multi¬ 
plying  the  comforts  of  life,  and  setting  free  a  great  amount 
of  human  time.  It  is  not  at  all  destructive ;  not  merely 
conservative,  but  continually  creates  anew.  Its  creative 
agent  is  not  brute  force,  but  educated  mind.  A  man’s 
trade  is  always  hifl  teacher,  and  industry  keeps  a  college 
for  mankind,  much  of  our  instruction  coming  through  our 
hands;  with  us,  where  the  plough  is  commonly  in  tho 
hands  of  him  who  owns  tho  land  it  furrows,  business 
affords  a  better  education  than  in  most  other  countries, 
and  dovelcos  higher  qualities  of  mind.  There  is  a  marked 
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difference  in  this  respect  between  the  North  and  South. 
Thero  was  never  before  each  industry,  such  intense  activity 
of  head  and  hand  in  any  nation  in  a  time  of  peace. 

The  press  encourages  tho  same  activity,  enterprise,,  per¬ 
severance.  Both  of  these  encourage  generosity;  neither 
honours  tho  miser,  who  gets  for  tne  sake  of  getting,  or 
“  starves,  cheats,  and  pilfers  to  enrich  an  heir ; "  ho  does 
not  die  respectably  in  Boston,  who  dies  rich  and  bequeaths 
nothing  to  any  r.ohlo  public  charity.  It  encourages  in¬ 
dustry  which  accumulates  with  the  usual  honesty,  and  for 
a  rather  generous  use. 

Tho  pro®  furnishes  us  with  books  exceedingly  cheap. 
Wo  manufacture  literature  cheaper  than  any  natnm  except 
the  Chinese.  Even  the  beat  books,  tho  works  of  ifche  great 
masters  of  thought,  aro  within' tho  reach  of  an  'industrious 
farmer  or  mechanic,  if  half-a-dozen  families  combine  for 
that  purpose.  Tho  educational  power  of  a  few  good  books 
scattered  through  a  community  is  well  known. 

Then  tho  press  circulates,  'cheap  and  wide,  its  news¬ 
papers,  emphatically  tho  literature  of  men  who  read  no¬ 
thing  else ;  they  convoy  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  tho 
world,  and  broaden  tho  minds  of  homo-keeping  youths, 
who  need  not  now  have  homely  wits. 

The  State  also  promotes  activity,  enterprise,  hardi¬ 
hood,  perseverance,  and  thrift.  Tho  Americiai  Govern¬ 
ment  is  eminently  distinguished  by  these  five  qualities. 
Tho  form  of  government  stimulates  patriotism,  each  man 
has  a  share  in  tho  public  lot  Tho  theocracies,  monarchies, 
and  aristocracies  of  old  timo  havo  produced  good  and 
great  examples  of  patriotism,  in  tho  few  or  the  many ;  but 
tho  nobler  forms  of  lovo  of  country,  of  self-denial  and 
disinterested  zeal  for  its  sake,  aro  loft  for  a  democracy  to 
bring  to  light. 

Hero  all  men  aro  voters,  and  all  great  questions  are, 
apparently  and  in  theory,  left  to  tho  decision  of  the  whole 
people.  This  popular  form  of  government  is  a  great  in¬ 
strument  in  developing  and  instructing  tho  mind  of  the 
nation.  It  helps  extend  and  intensify  the  intelligent 
activity  which  is  excited  by  business  and  tho  press.  Such 
is  tho  nature  of  our  political  institutions  that,  in  the  free 
States,  wo  have  produced  the  greatest  degree  of  national 
unity  of  action,  with  the  smallest  restriction  of  personal 
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freedom,  h&vo  raonoilcd  national  unity  "with  individual 
variety,  not  seeking  unifonnity ;  thus  room  is  left  for  ns 
much  individualism  as  a  man  chooses  to  take;  a  vast 
power  of  talent,  enterprise,  and  invention  is  left  free  for  its 
own  work  Elsewhere,  savo  in  England,  this  is  latent, 
kept  down  by  government.  Since  this  power  is  educated 
ana  has  nothing  to  hold  it  back  ;  since  so  much  brute 
work  ia  done  by  cattlo  and  the  forces  of  nature,  now 
domesticated  and  put  in  harmas,  and  much  time  is  left 
free  for  thought,  more  intelligence  is  demanded,  more 
activity,  mid  the  citizens  of  tho  free  States  have  become 
the  most  active,  enterprising,  and  industrious  people  in 
the  world ;  the  most  inventive  in  material  work. 

In  oil  these  three  forma  of  action  there  is  much  to  stir 
men  to  love  of  distinction.  The  career  is  open  to  talent, 
Ui  industry ;  open  to  every  man ;  tho  career  of  letters, 
business,  and  politics.  Our  rich  men  were  p'or  men ;  our 
famous  men  came  of  sires  else  not  heard  of.  The  laurel, 
the  dollar,  the  office,  and  tho  consequent  social  distinction 
of  men  successful  in  letters,  business,  and  politics, — theso 
excite'  tho  obscure  or  needy  youth  to  great  exertions,  and 
ho  cannot  sleep;  emulation  wakes  him  early,  and  keeps 
him  late  astir.  Behind  him,  scattering  "tho  rear  of  dork- 
ncse,”  stalk  poverty  and  famine,  gaunt  and  ugly  forms, 
with  scorpion  whip  to  urge  tho  tardier,  idler  man.  Tho 
intense  ambition  lor  money,  for  political  power,  and  tho 
social  results  they  bring,  keeps  men  »>n  tho  alert.  So 
ambition  rises  early,  and  works  with  diligence  that  nover 
tires. 

Tho  Church,  embracing  all  tho  churches  under  that 
name,  cultivates  tho  memory  of  men,  and  teaches  rever¬ 
ence  for  tho  past ;  it  helps  keep  activity  from  wandering 
into  unpopular  forms  of  wickedness  or  of  unbelief.  Men 
who  have  tho  average  intelligence,  goodness,  and  piety,  it 
keopa  from  slipping  back,  thus  blocking  to  rearward  the 
wheels  of  society,  so  that  tho  ascent  gained  shall  not  bo 
lost ;  men  who  have  less  than  this  averago  it  urges  for¬ 
ward,  addressing  them  in  the  name  of  God,  encouraging 
by  hopo  of  heaven,  and  driving  with  fear  of  hell.  It  turns 
tho  thought  of  tho  peoplo  towards  God ;  it  sots  before  us 
Dome  facts  in  the  life,  and  somo  parts  of  tho  doctrine,  of 
tho  noblest  Ono  who  over  wore  tho  form  of  :ian,  bidding 
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v»8  worship  Him.  Tho  ecclesiastical  worship  of  Jesua  of 
Nazareth  is,  perhaps,  tho  best  thing  in  tho  American 
church.  It  has  tho  Sunday  and  the  Institution  of  preach¬ 
ing  under  its  control.  A.  body  of  disciplined  men  are  its 
servants;  they  praise  tho  ordinary  virtues;  oppose  and 
condemn  tho  unpopular  forms  of  orror  und  of  sin.  Petty 
vice,  the  vico  or  low  men,  in  low  places,  is  sure  of  their 
lash.  They  promote  patriotism  in  its  common  form.  In¬ 
directly,  they  excite  socinl  and  industrial  rivalry,  and 
favour  tho  loro  of  monoy  by  tho  honour  they  bestow  upon 
tbo.  rich  and  successful.  But  at  tho  sarao  time  they  temper 
it  a  little,  sometimes  telling  men,  as  business  .or  tho  Stato 
does  not,  that  there  is  in  man  a  conscience,  affection  for 
his  brothor-man,  ind  a  soul  which  cannot  livo  by  bread 
nlono;  no,  not  by  wealth,  office,  fame,  and  social  rank. 
They  toll  us,  also,  of  eternity,  where  worldly  distinctions, 
except  of  orthodox  and  hoterodox,  arc  forgotten,  where 
wealth  is  of  no  avail ;  thoy  bid  us  remember  God. 

Such  are  the  good  things  of  these  groat  national  forces ; 
tho  good  things  which  in  this  fourfold  way  wo  are  teaching 
ourselves.  Tho  nation  is  a  monitorial  school,  wonderfully 
contrived  for  tho  education  of  the  people.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  by  tbo  forethought  of  men  that  tho  Ame¬ 
rican  democracy  is  at  the  samo  time  a  great  practical 
school  for  tho  education  of  tho  human  race.  This  result 
formed  no  part  of  our  plan,  and  is  not  provided  for  by  tho 
Constitution  of  tho  United  States ;  it  comes  of  tho  fore¬ 
thought  of  God,  and  is  provided  for  in  tho  Constitution  of 
tho  universe. 

Now  each  of  theso  educational  forces  has  certain  de¬ 
fects,  negative  evils,  and  certain  vices,  positivo  evils,  which 
tend  to  misdirect  tho  nation,  and  so  hinder  tho  general 
education  of  tho  people :  of  these,  also,  let  mo  speak  in 
v  'fail. 

Tho  Stale  appeals  to  force,  not  to  justice;  this  is  its 
lost  appeal ;  the  force  of  muscles  aided  by  force  of  mind, 
instructed  by  modem  science  in  tho  art  to  kill.  Tho  nation 
appeals  to  force  in  tho  settlement,  of  affairs  out  of  its 
borders.  Wo  have  lately  seen  an  oxamplo  of  this,  when 
wo  commenced  war  amnnst  a  fccbie  nation,  who,  in  that 
special  emergency,  had  right  or.  hor  sido,  about  os  em¬ 
phatically  os  tho  force  was  on  our  sido.  Tho  immediate 
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success  of  tho  enterprise,  the  popular  distinction  acquired 
by  some  of  the  leaders,  tho  high  honour  bestowed  on  ono 
of  its  heroes, — all  this  makes  the  lesson  of  injustice  attrac¬ 
tive.  It  may  bo  that  a  similar  experiment  will  again  bo 
tried,  and  doubtless  with  liko  success.  Certainly  there  is 
no  nation  this  side  <Sf  tho  water  which  can  withstand  the 
enterprise,  tho  activity,  tho  invention,  industry,  and  per¬ 
severance  of  a  people  so  united,  and  yet  so  free  and  intel¬ 
ligent.  Another  successful  injustice  of  this  character,  on 
a  large  scale,  will  make  right  still  less  regarded,  and  might 
honoured  yot  more. 

The  force  wo  employ  out  of  our  borders,  might  opposed 
to  right,  wo  employ  also  at  homo  against  our  brethren, 
and  keep  three  millions  of  them  in  bondage ;  wo  watch 
for  opportunities  to  extend  tho  institution  of  Slavery  over 
soil  unpolluted  by  that  triple  curse;  and  convert  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  tho  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  into  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  defence  of  Slavery. 

The  men  wo  honour  politically,  by  choosing  them  to 
offices  in  tho  State,  arc  commonly  men  of  extraordinary 
force,  sometimes,  it  is  true,  only  of  extraordinary  luck,  hut 
of  only  ordinary  justice;  men  who,  perhaps,  have  mind 
in  tho  heroic  degree,  hut  conscience  of  tho  most  vulgar 
pattern.  They  aro  to  keep  tho  law  of  tho  United  States 
when  it  is  wholly  hoatilo  to  tho  law  of  tho  universe,  to 
tho  everlasting  justice  of  God. 

I  am  not  speaking  to  politicians,  professional  represen¬ 
tatives  of  tho  State ;  not  speaking  for  political  effect ;  not 
of  the  State  as  a  political  machine  for  tho  government  of 
tho  people.  I  am  speaking  to  teachers,  for  an  educational 
purpose  ;  of  tho  State  os  an  educational  machine,  as*ono°of 
tho  great  forces  for  tho  spiritual  development  of  tho  people. 
Now,  by  this  preference  of  force  and  postponement  of 
justice  at  home  and  abroad,  in  tho  selection  of  men  for 
office,  with  its  wealth,  and  rank,  and  honour,  by  keeping 
the  law  of  tho  land  to  tho  violation  of  tho  law  of  God,  it 
is  plain  vo  aro  teaching  ourselves  to  love  wrong;  at  least  to 
be  insensiblo  to  the  right.  What  we  practise  on  a  national 
scale  as  a  people,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  wrong  when  prac¬ 
tised  on  a  personal  scale,  bv  this  man  and  that 
The  patriotism,  also,  winch  the  State  nurses,  is  little 
more  than  that  Old  Testament  patriotism  which  loves 
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your  countrymen,  and  hates  the  stranger;  the  affection 
which  the  Old  Testament  attributes  to  Jehovah,  and  which 
makes  Him  say,  "  I  loved  Jacob,  and  I  hated  Esau ;  ”  a 
patriotism  which  supports  our  country  in  tho  wrong  as 
readily  as  in  the  right,  and  is  glad  to  keep  one-sixth  part  of 
the  nation  in  bondage  without  hope.  It  is  not  a  patriotism 
which,  beginning  here,  loves  all  the  children  of  God ;  but 
one  that  robs  tho  Mexican,  enslaves  the  African,  and  exter¬ 
minates  tho  Indian. 

These  aro  among  the  greater  evils  taught  us  by  tho 
political  action  of  tho  people  as  a  whole.  If  you  look  at 
the  action  of  tho  chief  political  parties,  you  see  no  moro 
respect  for  justice  in  the  politics  of  either  pdrty  than  in 
tho  politics  of  tho  nation,  tho  resultant  of  both ;  no  moro 
respect  for  right  abroad,  or  at  home.  On©  party  aims  dis¬ 
tinctively  at  preserving  tho  property  already  acquired ;  its 
chief  concern  is  for  that,  its  sympathy  there;  where  its 
treasure  is,  is  also  its  heart.  It  legislates,  consciously  or 
otherwise,  moro  for  accumulated  wealth  than  for  tho 
labouring  man  who  now  accumulates.  This  party  goes  for 
tho  dollar ;  the  other  for  tho  majority,  and  pirns  at  tho 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  leaving  tho  good  of 
tho  smaller  number  to  most  uncertain  mercies.  Neither 
party  seems  to  rim  at  justice,  which  protects  both  tho 
wealth  that  labour  has  piled  up,  and  tho  labourer  who  now 
creates  it ;  justice,  which  is  the  point  of  morals  common  to 
man  and  God,  where  tho  interests  of  all  men,  abroad  and 
at  home,  electing  and  elected,  greatest  number  and  smallest 
number,  exactly  balance.  Falsehood,  fraud,  a  willingness 
to  deceive,  a  desire  for  the  powor  and  distinction  of  office, 
a  readiness  to  use  base  means  in  obtaining  office — these 
vices  are  sown  with  a  pretty  oven  hand  upon  both  parties, 
and  spring  up  with  such  blossoms  and  such  a  fruitage  as 
we  all  see.  The  third  political  party  has  not  been  long 
enough  in  existence  to  develop  any  distinctive  vices  of  its 
own. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  public  or  private  character  of 
tho  politicians  who  direct  tho  State;  no  doubt  that  is  a 
powerful  element  in  our  national  education ;  but  as  a  class, 
they  seem  no  better  and  no  worse  than  merchants,  me¬ 
chanics,  ministers,  and  fanners,  as  a  class;  so  in  their 
influence  there  is  nothing  peculiar,  only  their  personal 
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diameter  ceases  to  bo  private,  and  becomes  a  public  force 
in  tlio  education  of  the  people. 

Tho  churches  hnvo  tho  same  faults  as  the  State.  There 
is  tho  same  postponement  of  justice  and  preference  of  force ; 
tho  eamo  neglect  of  tho  law  of  God  in  their  seal  for  tho 
statutes  of  men;  tho  eamo  crouching  to  dollars  or  to 
numbers.  However,  in  the  churches  these  faults  appear 
nogatively,  rather  than  as  an  affirmation.  Tho  worldliness 
of  tho  church  is  not  open,  self-conscious,  and  avowed  ;  it  is 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  that  human  injustice  is  openly 
defended,  but  rather  justice  goes  by  default.  But  if  tho 
churches  do  not  positively  support  and  teach  injustice,  aa 
tho  State  certainly  does,  they  do  not  teach  tho  opposite,  and, 
so  far  as  that  goes,  arc  allies  of  tho  State  in  its  ovil  in¬ 
fluence.  Tho  fact  that  tho  churches,  as  such,  did  not  oppose 
tho  war,  and  do  not  oppose  Slavery,  its  continuance  or  its 
extension — nay,  that  th  *  are  often  found  its  apologists  and 
defenders,  seldom  its  opponents ;  that  they  not  only  pervert 
tho  sacred  books  of  tho  Christians  to  its  defence,  but  wrest 
tho  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  justify  it ;  tho  fact  that 
they  cannot,  certainly  do  not,  correct  the  particularism  of 
the’  political  parties,  tho  love  of  wealth  in  one,  of  mero 
majorities  in  tho  other ;  that  they  know  no  patriotism  not 
bounded  by  their  country,  non©  co-oxtensivo  with  mankind ; 
that  they  cannot  resist  tho  vice  of  party  spirit — these  aro 
real  proofs  that  tho  church  is  but  tho  ally  of  tho  State  in 
tnis  evil  influence. 

But  tho  church  has  also  certain  specific  faults  of  its  own. 
It  teaches  injustice  by  continually  referring  to  tho  might 
of  God,  not  His  justice  ;  to  His  ability  and  will  to  damn 
mankind,  not  asking  if  Ho  has  te  o  right  P  It  teaches  that 
in  virtu©  of  His  infinite  power,  He  is  not  amenable  to 
infinite  justice  and  to  infinite  love.  Thus,  whilo  tho  State 
teaches,  in  tho  name  of  expediency  and  by  practice,  that 
tho  strong  may  properly  bo  tho  tyrants  of  tlio  weak,  tho 
mighty  nation  over  tho  feeble,  tho  strong  race  over  tho 
inferior,  that  tho  Government  may  dispense  with  right  at 
home  and  abroad — the  church,  as  theory  in  Christ’s  name, 
teaches  that  God  may  repudiate  His  own  justice  and  His 
own  love. 

Tho  churches  have  little  lovo  of  truth,  as  such,  only  of 
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its  uses.  It  must  bo  such  a  truth  as  they  can  use  for  their 
purposes ;  canonized  truth ;  truth  long  known ;  that  don© 
as  acceptable,  and  called  “  religious  truth all  else  is 
“  profane  and  carnal,"  as  the  reason  which  discovers  it. 
They  represent  the  average  intelligence  of  society ;  henco, 
while  keeping  tho  old,  they  wolcomo  not  the  new.  They 
promote  only  popular  forms  of  truth,  popular  in  all  Chris¬ 
tendom,  or  in  their  special  sect.  They  lead  in  no  intel¬ 
lectual  reforms ;  they  hinder  tho  leaders.  Negatively  and 
positively,  they  teach,  that  to  beliovo  what  is  clerically  told 
y"»  in  tho  name  of  religion,  is  better  than  free,  impartial 
search  after  tho  truth.  They  dishonour  free  thinking,  and 
venerate  constrained  believing.  When  tho  clergy  doubt, 
they  seldom  give  men  audience  of  their  doubt-  Few 
scientific  men,  not  clerical,  believe  the  Bible  account  of 
creation, — tho  universe  made  in  six  days,  and  but  a  few 
thousand  years  ago, — or  that  of  the  formation  of  woman, 
and  of  tho  deluge.  Some  clerical  men  still  believe  these 
venerable  traditions,  spite  of  the  science  of  the  times ;  but 
tho  clerical  men  who  have  no  faith  in  these  stories  not  only 
lcavo  tho  pcoplo  to  think  them  true  and  miraculously 
taught,  but  encourage  men  in  tho  belief,  and  calumniate 
tho  men  of  scicnen  who  look  tho  universe  fairly  in  tho  face, 
and  report  the  facta  as  they  find  them. 

The  church  represents  only  the  popular  morality,  not  any 
high  and  aboriginal  virtue.  It  represents  not  the  con¬ 
science  of  human  nature,  reflecting  tho  universal  and 
unchangeable  moral  laws  of  God,  touched  and  beautified 
by  His  love,  but  only  tho  conscience  of  human  history, 
reflecting  tho  circumstances  man  has  passed  by,  and  tho 
institutions  ho  has  built  along  tho  stream  of  time.  So, 
whilo  it  denounces  unpopular  sins,  vices  below  the  average 
vice  of  society,  it  denounces  also  unpopular  excellence, 
which  ie  above  tho  avenge  virtue  of  society.  It  blocks 
the  wheels  rearward,  and  tho  car  of  humanity  docs  not 
roll  down  hill ;  but  it  blocks  them  forward  also.  No  great 
moral  movement  of  the  ago  is  at  all  dependent  directly  on 
tho  church  for  its  birth;  very  little  for  its  development. 
It  is  in  apito  of  the  church  that  reforms  go  forward ;  it 
holds  tho  curb  to  chock  more  than  tho  rein  to  guide.  In 
morals,  as  in  science,  tho  church  is  on  tho  anti-liberal  side, 
afraid  of  progress,  against  movement,  loving  “  yet  a  little 
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sleep,  a  little  slumber ;”  conservative  and  chilling,  like  ice, 
not  creative,  nor  oven  quickening,  as  water.  It  doffs  to 
use  and  wont ;  has  small  confidence  in  human  nature, 
much  in  a  few  facts  of  human  history.  It  aims  to  separate 
piety  from  goodness,  her  natural  and  heaven-appointed 
spouse,  and  marry  her  to  bigotry,  in  joyless  and  unprofit¬ 
able  wedlock.  The  church  does  not  lead  men  to  the  deep 
springy  of  human  nature,  fed  ever  from  the  far  heights  of 
too  Divino  nature,  whence  flows  that  river  of  God,  full  of 
living  water,  where  wear y  souls  may  drink  perennial 
supply.  While  it  keeps  us  from  falling  back,  it  does  little 
directly  to  advance  mankind.  In  common  with  the  State, 
this  priest  and  Levite  pass  by  on  the  other  aide  of  the  least 
developed  classes  of  society,  leaving  the  slave,  the  pauper, 
and  the  criminal  to  their  fate,  hastening  to  strike  hands 
with  the  thriving  or  the  rich. 

These  faults  are  shared  in  tbo  main  by  all  sects ;  some 
have  them  in  the  common,  and  some  in  a  more  eminent 
degree,  but  uoue  is  so  distinguished  from  the  rest-  os  to 
need  emphatic  rebuke,  or  .)  deserve  a  special  exemption 
from  the  charge.  Such  are  the  faults  of  the  church  of 
every  land,  and  must  be  from  tbo  nature  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  ;  like  the  State,  it  can  only  represent  the  average  of 
mankind. 

I  am  not  speaking  to  clergymen,  professional  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  church,  not  of  the  church  as  an  ecclesiastical 
machine  for  keeping  and  extending  certain  opinions  and 
symbols;  not  for  an  ecclesiastical  purpose;  I  speak  to 
teachers,  for  an  educational  purpose,  of  the  church  as  an 
educational  machine,  one  of  the  groat  forces  for  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  people. 

The  business  of  the  land  has  also  certain  vices  of  ita 
own ;  whilo  it  promotes  the  ’virtues  I  have  named  before, 
it  does  not  tend  to  promote  the  highest  form  of  character. 
It  does  not  promote  justice  and  humanity,  as  one  could 
wish ;  it  does  not  lead  the  employer  to  help  the  operative 
as  a  man,  only  to  use  him  as  a  tool,  merely  for  industrial 
purposes.  The  average  merchant  cares  little  whether  his 
ahip  brings  cloth  and  cotton,  or  opium  and  nun.  The 
average  capitalist  docs  not  wish  the  stock  of  his  manu¬ 
facturing  company  divided  into  small  shares,  so  that  the 
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operatives  can  invest  their  earing*,  therein  ana*  hrrve  *  a* 
portion  of  tho  largo  dividends  ’of  the  rich ;  not  does  ho. 
care  -whether  ho  takes  a  mortgage  on  a  ship  or  a  negro  slave,, 
nor  whether  his  houses  are  rented  for  sober  dwellings  or  for 
drunkcries ;  whether  tho  State  hires  his  money  to  boild  har¬ 
bours  at  home,  or  destroy  them  abroad.  Tho  ordinary 
manufacturer  is  as  ready  to  make  cannons  and  cannon-bulla 
tojserve  in  a  war  which  he  knows  is  unjust,  as  to  cast  hia 
■ —  iroulnto  mill-wheels,  or  forgo  it  into  anchors.  Tho  common 
farmer  does  not  care  whether  his  barley  feeds  poultry  for 
the  table,  or,  made  into  beer,  breeds  drunkards  for  tho 
almshouse  and  tho  gaol;  asks  not  whether  Ins  rye  and 
potatoes  become  the  bread  of  life,  or,  distilled  into  whisky, 
arc  deadly  poison  to  men  and  women.  He  cam  little  if 
tho  man  he  hires  become  more  manly  or  not ;  he  only  asks 
him  to  bo  a  good  tool.  'Whips  for  the  backs  of  negro 
slaves  are  made,  it  is  said,  in  Connecticut,  with  as  little 
compunction  as  Bibles  are  printed  there ;  “  made  to  order," 
for  the  same  purpose — for  the  dollar.  The  majority  of 
blacksmiths  would  as  soon  forge  fetter- chains  to  enslave 
tho  innocent  limbs  of  a  brother  man,  as  draught-chains  for 
oxen.  Christian  mechanics  and  pious  young  women,  who 
would  not  hurt  tho  hair  of  an  innocent  head,  have  I  seen 
at  Springfield,  making  swords  to  slaughter  the  innocent 
citizens  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa.  Tho  slaps  of  respectable 
men  carry  rum  to  intoxicate  the  savage®  of  Africa,  powder 
and  balls  to  shoot  them  with ;  they  carry  opium  to  tho 
Chinese ;  nay,  Christian  slave®  from  Richmond  and  Baltimore 
to  N ew  Orleans  and  Galveston.  In  all  commercial  countries 
the  average  vice  of  tho  age  is  mixed  up  with  tho  industry 
of  tho  age,  and  unconsciously  men  learn  the  wickedness 
long  intrenched  in  practical  life.  It  is  thought  industrial 
operations  are  not  amenable  to  the  moral  law,  only  to  tho 
law  of  trade.  **  Let  the  supply  follow  tho  demand/’  is 
tho  maxim.  A  man  who  makes  as  practical  a  use  of  tho 
golden  rule  as  of  his  yard-stick,  is  still  an  exception  in  all 
departments  of  business. 

Even  in  tho  commercial  and  manufacturing  parts  of 
America,  money  accumulate  in  largo  masses ;  now  in  tho 
hands  of  an  individual,  n^w  of  a  corporation.  This  money 
become®  an  irresponsible  power,  act  *ug  by  tho  laws,  but  yet 
above  them.  It  is  wielded  by  a  few  men,  to  whom  it  gives 
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a  *  -high  kraal  position,  and  consequent  political  power: 
•They  use  this  tnplo  form  of  influence — pecuniary,  social,  and 
poHfiSal— in  tho  spirit  of  commerce,  not  of  humanity,  not 
for  tho  interest  of  mankind ;  thus  tho  spirit  of  trade  comes 
into  tho  State.  Hence  it  is  not  thought  wrong  in  politics 
to  buy  a  man,  more  than  in  commerce  to  buy  a  ship ;  hence 
the  rights  of  a  man,  or  a  nation,  aro  looked  on  as  articles 
of  trade,  to  bo  ©old,  bartered,  and  pledged;  and  in  tho 
Senate  of  tho  United  States  wo  have  heard  a  mass  of  men, 
more  numerous  than  all  our  citizens  seventy  years  ago, 
estimated  as  worth  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Xu  most  countries  business  comes  more  closely  into  contact 
with  men  than  the  State,  or  the  church,  or  tno  press,  and 
is  a  more  potent  educator.  Hero  it  not  only  does  this,  but 
controls  tho  other  three  forces,  which  oro  mainly  instru¬ 
ments  of  this ;  hence  this  form  of  evil  is  more  dangerous 
than  dsewherc,  for  there  is  no  power  organized  to  resist  it 
as  in  England  or  Romo ;  so  it  subtly  penetrates  every¬ 
where,  bidding  you  place  the  accidents  before  tho  substance 
of  manhood,  and  vaiuo  money  more  than  man. 

Notwithstanding  tho  good  qualities  of  tho  press,  tho 
books  it  multiplies,  and  tho  great  service  it  renders,  it  also 
has  certain  vices  of  its  own.  From  the  nature  of  tho 
thing,  tho  greater  part  of  literature  represents  only  tho 
public  opinion  of  the  time.  It  must  therefore  teach  defer¬ 
ence  to  that,  not  deference  to  truth  and  justice.  It  is 
only  tho  eminent  literature  which  can  do  moro  than  this ; 
books,  which  at  first  fall  into  few  hands,  though  fit,  and 
like  the  acorns  sown  with  tho  mulleins  and  tho  clover,  des¬ 
tined  to  germinate  but  slowly,  long  to  be  overtopped  by  an 
ephemeral  crop,  at  last,  after  half  a  hundred  years,  shall 
mature  their  own  fruit  for  other  generations  of  men.  The 
current  literature  of  tills  ago  only  popularizes  the  thought 
of  tho  eminent  literature  of  the  past.  Great  good  certainly 
comes  from  this,  but  also  great  evil. 

Of  all  literature,  tho  newspapers  come  most  into  contact 
with  men — they  are  the  literature  of  the  people,  read  by 
such  as  read  nothing  else ;  read  also  by  such  as  read  all 
things  beside.  Taken  in  the  mass,  they  contain  little  to 
elevate  men  above  the  present  standard.  Tho  political 
journals  have  the  general  vice  of  our  politics,  and  tho  spe- 
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dial  faults  of  the  particular  party ;  tho  theological  journals 
havo  the  common  failings  of  tho  church,  intenaifiea  by  tho 
bigotry  of  tho  sects  thW  belong  to ;  tho  commercial  journals 
represent  the  bad  c^uauties  of  business.  Put  all  three  to- 
'gather,  and  it  is  not  their  aim  to  toll  tho  truth,  tho  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  nor  to  promote  justice, 
tho  whole  of  justice,  and  notliing  but  justice.  Tho  popular 
literature  helps  bring  to  consciousness  tho  sentiments  and 
ideas  which  prevail  in  the  State,  tho  church,  and  busi¬ 
ness.  It  brings  those  sentiments  and  lchms  intimately  into 
connection  with  men,  magnetising  them  with  the  good  and 
ill  of  those  three  powers,  but  it  does  little  directly  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  higher  form  of  human  character. 

So,  notwithstanding;  the  good  influence  of  these  four 
modes  of  national  activity  in  educating  the  grown  men  of 
America,  they  yet  do  not  afford  tho  highest  teaching  which 
the  people  require,  to  realize  indiriduafiy  tho  idea  of  a  man, 
and  jointly  that  of  a  democracy.  Tho  biato  does  not  teach 
perfect  justice ;  tho  church  does  not  teach  that,  o:  loro  of 
truth.  Business  docs  not  teach  perfect  morality ;  and  tho 
average  literature,  which  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  mil¬ 
lion,  teaches  men  to  respect  public  opinion  mere  than  tho 
word  of  God,  which  transcends  that.  Thus,  these  four 
teach  only  tho  excellence  already  organized  or  incorporated 
in  tho  laws,  tho  theology,  tho  customs,  and  the  books  of 
the  land.  I  cannot  but  think  these  four  teachers  are  less 
deficient  here  then  in  other  lands,  and  havo  excellences  of 
their  own,  but  tho  faults  mentioned  aro  inseparable  from 
such  institutions.  An  institution  is  an  organized  thought ; 
of  course,  no  institution  can  represent  a  truth  which  is  too 
new  or  too  hi^h  for  the  existing  organizations,  yet  that  is 
the  truth  which  it  is  desirable  to  teach.  So  there  will 
always  bo  exceptional  men,  with  more  justice,  truth,  and 
love  than  is  represented  by  tho  institutions  of  the  time, 
who  seem  therefore  hostile  to  theso  institutions,  which 
thev  seek  to  improve,  and  not  destroy.  Contemporary 
with  the  priests  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  tho  prophets 
thereof,  antithetic  to  one  another  as  tho  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces,  but,  like  them,  both  necessary  to  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  tho  orbs  in  heaven,  and  tho  even 
poise  of  tho  world. 

In  Romo  and  in  England  tho  idea  of  a  theocracy  and  an 
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aristocracy  has  become  a  fact  in  the  institutions  of  the 
land,  "which  accordingly  favour  the  formatlcn  of  priests 
and  gentlemen.  The  teachers  of  the  educated  class,  there¬ 
fore,  may  trust  to  the  machinery  already  established  to  do 
their  work,  only  keeping  off  tho  spirii  of  the  ago  which 
would  moke  innovations ;  and  such  is  tho  respectability 
and  popular  esteem  of  the  institutions,  that  this  is  done 
easier  taau  men  think,  by  putting  an  exceptional  book  in 
tho  index  at  Rome,  or  in  the  academical  fire  at  Oxford. 
But  here,  tho  idea  of  a  democracy  is  by  no  means  so  well 
established  and  organized  in  imitations.  It  is  now ;  and, 
while  a  theocrat  and  on  aristocrat  are  respected  everywhere, 
a  democrat  is  held  in  suspicion ;  accordin^*  ^  to  make  men, 
tho  teacher  cannot  trust  his  educational  machinery,  ho 
must  mako  it,  and  invent  anew  as  well  as  turn  his  mill. 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  plain  tho  teachers  in  tho 
schools  should  bo  of  cuch  a  character  that  they  can  give  tho 
children  what  they  will  most  want  when  they  become  men ; 
such  an  intehcctual  and  moral  development  that  they  can 
appreciate  and  receive  tho  good  influence  of  those  four 
educational  forces,  and  withstand,  resist,  and  exterminate 
tho  evil  thereof.  In  tho  schools  of  a  democracy,  which  oro 
to  ©ducat©  tho  peoplo  and  make  them  men*  you  need  more 
aboriginal  virtue  than  in  the  schools  of  an  aristocracy  or  a 
theocracy,  where  a  few  aro  to  be  educated  as  gentlemen  or 
priests.  Since  the  institutions  of  tho  land  do  not  represent 
the  idea  of  a  democracy,  and  tho  average  spirit  of  tho 
people,  which  makes  the  institutions,  represents  it  no  more, 
if  the  children  of  tho  people  axe  to  become  bettor  than 
their  fathers,  it  is  plain  their  teachers  must  bo  prophets, 
and  not  priests  msraly ;  must  animate  them  with  a  spirit 
higher,  purer,  and  more  holy  than  that  which  inspires  the 
State,  tho  church,  business,  or  the  common  literature  of  tho 
times.  As  tho  teach&r  cannot  impart  and  teach  what  ho 
does  not  possess  and  know,  it  is  also  plain  that  tho  teacher 
must  have  this  superior  spirit. 

To  accomplish  the  public  education  of  tho  children  of 
tho  peoplo,  wo  need  tho  three  classes  of  institutions. just 
mentioned:  free  common  schools,  free  high  schools,  and 
free  colleges.  Lot  me  ssvy  a  word  of  each. 
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The  design  of  tho  common  school  ia  to  tako  children  at 
the  proper  ago  from  their  mothers,  and  giv*  them  the  most 
indispensable  development,  intellectual,  moral,  affoctional, 
and  religious;  to  furnish  them  with  as  much  positive 
useful  knowledge  os  they  can  master,  and,  at  the  samo 
time,  teach  them  tho  throe  great  scholastio  helps  or  tools  of 
education — tho  art  to  read,  to  write,  and  calculate. 

Tho  children  of  most  parents  are  easily  brought  to 
school,  by  a  little  diligence  on  the  part  of  tho  teachers  and 
school  committee ;  hut  there  ore  also  children  of  low  and 
abandoned,  or  at  least  neglected  parents,  who  live  in  a 
state  of  continual  truancy;  they  are  found  on  the  banks  of 
your  canals,  thoy  swarm  in  your  large  cities.  •'When  thoso 
children  become  men,  through  lack  of  previous  develop¬ 
ment,  instruction  and  familiarity  with  these  three  instru¬ 
ments  of  education,  thoy  cannot  receive  the  full  educational 
influence  of  tho  State  and  church,  of  business  and  the 
press;  they  lost  their  youthful  education,  and  therefore 
thoy  lose,  in  consequence,  their  manly  culture.  Thoy 
remain  dwarf?,  and  are  barbarians  in  the  midst  of  society ; 
there  will  be  exceptional  men  whom  nothing  can  mako 
vulgar ;  but  this  will  be  tho  lot  of  the  mass.  They  cannot 
perform  the  intelligent  labour  which  holiness  demands, 
only  tho  brute  work;  so  thoy  lose  tho  development  which 
comes  through  the  hand  that  is  active  in  the  higher  modes 
of  industry,  which,  after  all,  ia  the  greatest  educational 
force.  Accordingly,  they  cannot  compete  with  ordinary 
men,  and  remain  poor ;  ’lacking  also  that  self-respect  which 
comes  of  being  respected,  they  fall  into  beggary,  into 
intemperance,  into  crime ;  so,  from  being  idlers  at  first, 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  society,  they  become 
paupers,  a  positive  burden  which  society  must  toko  on  its 
shoulders;  or  they  turn  into  ci  minals,  active  foes  to  tho 
industry,  tho  order,  and  tho  virtue  of  society. 

Now  if  a  man  abandons  the  body  of  his  child,  the  Stato 
adopts  that  body  for  a  time;  takes  tho  guardianship 
thereof,  for  tho  child's  own  sake ;  sees  that  it  is  houseo, 
fed,  clad,  and  cared  for.  If  a  man  abandons  his  child's 
spirit,  and  the  child  commits  a  crime,  tho  State,  for  its  own 
sake,  assumes  the  temporary  guardianship  thereof,  and  putu 
him  in  a  gaol.  When  a  man  deserts  his  child,  taking  no 
concern  about  his  education,  I  venture  to  make  the  sugges- 
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tion  whether  it  would  not  be  well,  ns  a  lost  resort,  for  the 
State  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  tho  child  for  its  own 
Bake,  and  for  tho  child’s  soke.  Wo  allow  no  one,  with  ever 
so  thick  a  skin,  lo  grow  up  in  nakedness ;  why  should  wo 
suffer  a  child,  with  howovor  so  pervorso  a  parent,  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance  and  degenerate  into  crime  ?  Certainly,  a 
naked  man  is  not  so  dangerous  to  society  as  an  ignorant 
man,  nor  is  tho  spoctaclo  so  revolting.  I  should  have  lcs3 
hopo  of  a  State  whero  tho  majority  were  so  perverso  aa  to 
continue  ignorant  of  reading,  writing,  and  calculating,  than 
of  one  where  thoy  were  so  thick-skinned  as  to  wear  no 
clothes.  In  Massachusetts,  there  is  on  Asylum  for  juvenile 
offenders,  established  by  tho  city  of  Boston ;  a  Farm  School 
for  bad  boys,  established  by  tbo  characteristic  boriovolenco 
of  tho  rich  men  of  that  place  ;  and  a  State  Itoform  School 
under  tho  charge  of  tho  Commonwealth :  all  these  aro  for 
lads  who  break  the  laws  of  tho  land.  Would  it  not  bo 
better  to  tako  one  step  more,  adopt  them  beforo  they 
offended,  and  allow  no  child  to  grow  up  in  tho  barbarism 
of  ignorance  P  Ilia  any  man  an  unalienable  right  to  live  a 
savage  in  tho  midst  of  civilization  P 

Wo  need  also  public  high  schools  to  tako  children  whoro 
tho  common  schools  leave  them,  and  carry  them  further 
on.  Soino  States  have  dogo  something  towards  establish¬ 
ing  such  institutions ;  they  aro  common  in  New  England. 
Some  have  established  normal  schools,  special  high  schools 
for  the  particular  and  professional  education  of  publio 
teachers.  Without  those,  it  is  plain  thoro  would  not  bo  a 
supply  of  competent  educators  for  tho  public  service. 

Then  wo  need  free  colleges,  conducted  by  public  officers, 
and  paid  for  by  tho  publio  purse.  Without  those  tho 
scheme  is  not  perfect.  The  idea  which  lies  at  tho  bus  is  of 
tho  public  education  of  a  people  in  a  democracy  is  this : 
every  man,  on  condition  of  domg  his  duty,  bus  a  right,  to 
tho  means  of  education,  aa  much  as  a  right,  on  tho  same 
condition,  to  tho  ra<  ana  of  defence  from  a  publio  enemy  in 
timo  of  war,  or  from  starvation  in  timo  of  plenty  and  of 
peace.  I  say  overy  man,  I  mean  every  woman  also.  Tho 
amount  of  education  must  impend  on  fhc  three  factors 
named  beforo, — on  tho  general  achievement  of  mankind, 
tho  special  ability  of  tho  State,  and  the  particular  power  of 
the  individual. 
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If  all  is  free,  common  schools,  high  schools,  and  collages, 
boys  and  girls  of  common  ability  and  common  lore  of 
learning,  will  get  a  common  education ;  thoso  of  greater 
ability,  a  moro  extended  education;  and  thoea  of  tho 
highest  powers,  tho  best  culture  which  tho  race  can  now 
furnish,  and  tho  State  afford.  Hitherto  no  nation  boa 
established  a  public  college,  wholly  at  tho  pubUo  coat, 
•whore  tho  children  of  tho  poor  and  tho  rich  could  enjoy 
together  tho  great  national  charity  of  superior  education. 
To  do  this  is  certainly  not  consistent  with  tho  idea  of  a 
theocracy  or  an  aristocracy ;  hut  it  is  indispensable  to  tho 
complete  realization  of  a  democracy.  Otherwise  tho 
children  of  tho  rich  will  have  a  monopoly'  of  superior 
education,  which  is  tho  ease  with  tho  gins  everywhere — 
for  only  tho  daughters  of  rich  men  can  get  a  superior 
education,  oven  in  tho  United  States — and  with  boys  in 
England  and  France,  and  of  course  tho  offices,  emoluments, 
and  honours  which  depend  on  a  superior  education ;  or 
else  tho  means  thereof  will  bo  provided  for  poor  If  ds  by 
private  benefactions,  charity  funds,  and  the  like,  which 
somo  pious  and  noblo  man  has  devoted  to  this  work.  In 
this  ease  tho  institutions  will  havo  a  sectarian  character,  bo 
managed  by  narrow,  bigoted  men,  and  the  gift  of  tho 
means  of  education  be  coupled  with  conditions  which  must 
diminish  its  valuo,  and  fetter  tho  free  spirit  of  tho  young 
man.  This  takes  place  in  many  of  th^  collegiate  establish¬ 
ments  of  tho  North,  which,  notwithstanding  those  defects, 
havo  done  a  great  good  to  mankind. 

Tho  common  schools,  giving  their  pupil  tho  power  of 
reading,  writing,  and  calculating,  developing  bis  faculties, 
und  furnishing  him  with  much  elemental  knowledge,  put 
him  in  communication  wifi  all  that  is  written  in  a  com¬ 
mon  form  in  tho  English  *tonguo ;  its  treasured  lio  level 
to  his  eyo  and  hand.  Tho  high  school  and  tho  celleae, 
teaching  him  also  other  languages,  afford  him  access  to  tho 
treasures  contained  there ;  teaching  him  tho  mathematics 
and  furnishing  him  with  tho  disanlino  of  science,  they 
enable  him  to  understand  all  that  nos  hitherto  been  re¬ 
corded  in  tho  comuend'^us  forms  of  philosophy,  and  thus 
place  tho  child  of  lor  ability  in  connection  with  all  tho 
spiritual  treasures  of  .uo  world.  In  tho  mean  time,  for 
all  these  pupils,  there  is  tho  material  and  die  human  world 
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about  t> 'm,  the  world  of  consciousness  within.  They  can 
study  both,  and  add  what  they  may  to  the  treasures  of 
human  discovery  or  invention. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  it  is  tho  duty  of  tho  State  to  place 
tho  means  of  this  education  within  tho  reach  of  all  children 
of  superior  ability, — a  duty  that  follows  from  tho  very  idea 
of  a  democracy,  not  to  speak  of  tho  idea  of  Christianity. 
It  is  not  leas  tho  interest  of  the  Stato  to  do  so,  for  then 
youths  well  born,  with  good  abilities,  will  not  be  hindered 
from  getting  a  breeding  proportionate  to  their  birth,  and 
from  occupying  tho  stations  which  are  adequately  filled 
only  by  men  of  superior  native  abilities,  enriched  by  cul¬ 
ture,  and  developed  to  thoir  highest  power.  Then  tho 
work  of  such  stations  will  fall  to  tho  lot  of  such  men,  and 
of  course  bo  done.  Eminent  ability,  talent,  or  genius, 
should  have  eminent  education,  and  so  servo  tho  nation  in 
its  eminent  kind ;  for  whoa  God  makes  a  million-minded 
man,  as  once  or  twice  in  the  ages,  or  a  myriad-minded 
man,  as  Ho  does  now  and  then,  it  is  plain  that  this  gift 
also  is  to  bo  accounted  precious,  and  used  for  tho  advantage 
of  all. 

I  say  no  Stato  has  ever  attempted  to  establish  such  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  yet  tho  Government  of  tho  United  States  has  a 
seminary  for  tho  public  education  of  a  few  men  at  tho 
publio  cost.  But  it  is  a  school  to  qualify  men  to  fight ; 
they  learn  tho  science  of  destruction,  tho  art  thereof,  tho 
kindred  art  and  science  of  defence.  If  tho  samo  money 
wo  now  pay  for  military  education  at  West  Point  were 
directed  to  the  education  of  teachers  of  the  highest  class, 
say  professors  and  presidents  of  colleges;  if  the  same  pains 
were  taken  to  procure  able  mt  u,  to  furnish  them  with  tho 
proper  instruction  for  their  special  work,  and  give  them 
the  Dost  possible  general  dcTOidpment  of  their  powers,  not 
forgetting  tho  moral,  tho  offoctional,  and  tho  religious, 
and  animating  them  with  the  philanthropic  spirit  needed 
for  such  a  work,  how  much  bettor  results  would  appear  I 
But  in  tho  present  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  it 
would  bo  thought  unworthy  of  a  nation  to  train  up  scnool- 
maatcra !  But  is  it  only  sol  tiers  that  we  need  P 

All  these  institutions  are  bat  introductory,  a  preparatory 
school,  in  throe  departments,  to  fit  youths  for  the  great 
educational  establishment  of  practical  life.  This  will  find 
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caul i  youth  mul  maiden  ns  the  schools  leave  him,  moulding 
Mm  to  their  image,  or  moulded  by  him  to  a  better.  So  it 
is  plnin  what  tho  teachers  are  to  do ; — besides  teaching  the 
special  branches  which  fall  to  their  lot,  they  arc  to  supply 
lor  tho  pupils  tho  defects  of  the  State,  of  tho  church, 
of  business,  and  tho  press,  especially  tho  moral  defects. 
For  this  great  work  of  mediating  between  the  mother  and 
the  world,  for  so  furnishing  and  fitting  tho  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  introducing  them  into  practical  life,  that  they  shall 
receive  all  the  good  of  these  public  educational  forces  with 
nono  of  tho  ill,  but  enhance  tho  one  while  they  withstand 
the  other,  and  so  each  in  himself  realize  tho  itlca  of  man, 
and  all,  in  their  social  capacity,  the  idea  of  a  democracy — 
it  is  also  plain  what  sort  of  men  we  need  for  teachers  :  wo 
need  ahlo  men,  well  endowed  by  nature,  well  disciplined  by 
urt;  we  need  superior  men — men  justcr  than  tho  State, 
truer  and  better  than  the  churches,  more  humane  than 
business,  and  higher  than  the  common  literature  of  tho 
press.  There  arc  always  men  of  that  stamp  bom  into  tho 
world ;  enough  of  them  in  any  age  to  do  its  work.  How 
shall  we  bring  them  to  the  task  'i  Givo  young  men  and 
women  tho  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  the  work,  nt 
free  common  schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
colleges ;  givo  them  a  pay  corresponding  to  their  services, 
as  in  England  and  Home ;  give  them  social  rank  and 
honour  in  thut  proportion,  and  they  will  come  :  able  men 
will  como ;  men  well  disciplined  wiu  come ;  men  of  talent 
and  even  genius  for  education  will  come. 

In  the  State  you  pay  a  man  of  great  political  talents 
largo  money  and  largo  honours  ;  hence  there  is  no  lack  of 
ability  in  politics,  nono  ot  competition  for  office.  In  tho 
church  you  pay  a  good  deal  for  a  “  smart  minister,"  ono 
who  can  preacn  an  audience  into  tho  pews  and  not  him¬ 
self  out  of  tho  pulpit.  Talent  enough  goes  to  business ; 
cdueattxl  talent,  too,  at  least  with  a  special  education  for 
this,  honour,  and  social  distinction.  Private  colleges  and 
theological  schools  often  hove  powerful  men  for  their 
professors  and  presidents  ;  sometimes,  men  of  much  talent 
for  education ;  commonly,  mer.  of  ripe  learning  and  gcntle- 
munly  accomplishments’  Even  men  of  genius  seek  a  place 
ns  teachers  in  some  private  college,  where  thoy  are  under 
the  control  of  the  leaders  of  u  sect — and  must  not  doubt 
vor..  vii.  v 
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its  creed,  nor  sot  eoienco  a  going  freely,  lest  it  run  over 
somo  impotent  theological  dogma — or  else  of  a  little  coterie, 
or  close  corporation  of  men  selected  becauso  radical  or 
because  conservative ;  men  chosen  not  on  account  of  any 
special  fitness  for  superintending  tho  superior  education  of 
tho  people,  but  because  they  ■wore  one-sided,  and  leaned 
this  way  in  Massachusetts  and  that  in  Virginia.  Ablo  men 
seek  such  places  becauso  they  get  a  competent  pay,  com¬ 
petent  honours,  competent  social  rank.  Senators  and 
ambassadors  aro  pot  ashamed  to  bo  presidents  of  a  college, 
and  submit  to  the  control  of  a  coterie,  or  a  sect,  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  results.  If  such  men  can  bo  had  for  private 
establishments,  to  educate  a  few  to  work  in  such  trammels 
and  such  company,  certainly  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  them 
for  tho  public  and  for  tho  education  of  all.  As  the  State 
has  tho  most  children  to  educate,  tho  most  money  to  pay 
with,  it  is  clear,  not  only  that  they  need  the  best  ability 
for  this  work,  but  that  tlloy:  can  have  it  soon  ns  they 
mako  the  teachers  calling  gainful  and  respectable. 

In  England  and  Rome,  the  most  important  spiritual 
function  of  tho  State  is  tho  production  of  tho  gentleman 
and  tho  priest ;  in  democratic  America  it  is  tho  production 
of  tho  man.  Somo  nations1  have  taken  pains  with  tho  mili¬ 
tary  training  of  all  tho  people,  for  tho  sake  of  tho  State, 
and  made  evory  man  a  soldier.  No  nation  has  hitherto 
taken  equivalent  pains  with  tho  general  education  of  nil, 
for  tho  sako  of  tho  State  and  tho  sako  of  tho  citizens ; — 
“  tho  heathens  of  China”  hnvo  dono  moro  than  any 
Christian  people,  for  tho  education  of  all.  This  was  not 
needed  in  a  theocracy,  nor  an  aristocracy ;  it  is  essential  to 
a  democracy.  This  is  needed  politically ;  for  whore  all  men 
aro  voters,  tho  ignorant  man,  who  cannot  read  tho  ballot 
which  ho  casts — tho  thief,  tho  pirate,  and  tho  murderer — 
may  at  any  time  turn  tho  scalo  of  an  election,  and  do  us 
a  damage  which  it  will  take  centuries  to  repair.  Ignorant 
men  aro  the  tools  of  tho  demagogue ;  how  often  no  uses 
them,  and  for  what  purposes,  wo  need  not  go  hack  many 
years  to  learn.  Let  the  people  bo  ignorant  and  suffrage 
universal,  a  very  few  men  will  control  tho  State,  and  laugh 
at  tho  folly  of  tho  applauding  multitude  whoso  bread  they 
waste,  and  on  whose  necks  they  rido  to  insolence  and 
miserable  fume. 
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America  1ms  nothing  to  fear  from  any  foreign  foe ;  for 
nearly  forty  years  elio  has  had  no  quarrel  but  of  her  own 
making.  Such  is  our  enterprise  and  our  strength,  that  few 
nations  would  carelessly  engage  in  war  with  us;  none 
without  great  provocation,  m  the  midst  of  us  is  our 
danger ;  not  in  foreign  aims,  hut  in  tho  ignorance  and  the 
wickedness  of  our  own  children,  tho  ignorance  of  tho 
many,  the  wickedness  of  the  few  who  will  lead  the  many 
to  their  ruin.  Tho  bulwark  of  America  is  not  tho  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  with  all  the  men  at  public 
cast  instructed  in  tho  art  of  war ;  it  is  not  the  swords  and 
muskets  idly  bristling  in  our  armouries ;  it  is  not  the  cannon 
and  the  powder  carefully  laid  by ;  no,  nor  is  it  yet  tho 
forts,  which  frown  in  all  their  grim  barbarity  of  stouo 
ulong  the  coast,  defacing  the  landscape,  else  so  fair;  these 
might  all  be  destroyed  to-night,  mid  the  nation  be  as  sato 
as  now.  Tho  moro  effectual  bulwark  of  America  is  her 
schools.  Tho  cheap  spelling-book,  or  tho  vane  on  her 
gchoobhou&o  is  a  better  symbol  of  tho  nation  than  “  tho 
star-spangled  banner ;”  tho  prh  ring-press  does  moro  than 
tho  cannon ;  the  press  is  mightw.  than  tho  sword.  Tho 
tinny  that  is  to  keep  our  liberties — you  are  part  of  that, 
tho  noble  army  of  teachers.  It  is  you  who  arc  to  mako  a 
great  nation  greater,  even  wi&o  and  good, — tho  next  gene¬ 
ration  bettor  than  their  sires. 

Europe  shows  us,  by  experiment,  that  a  republic  cannot 
bo  nmdo  by  a  fow  well-minded  men,  however  woll-raean- 
ing.  They  tried  for  it  at  Rome,  full  of  enlightened 
pnests;  in  Germany,  tho  paradise  of  tho  scholar,  but 
there  was  not  a  people  well  educated,  and  a  democracy 
could  not  stand  upright  long  enough  to  ho  sot  a  going. 
In  Prance,  whero  men  arc  better  fitted  for  tho  experiment 
than  elsewhere  in  continental  Europe,  you  see  what  comes 
of  it — tho  first  step  is  a  stumble,  and  for  their  president 
tho  raw  republican'#  chose  an  autocrat,  not  a  democrat ; 
not  a  mere  soldier,  but  only  the  name  of  a  soldier ;  one 
that  thinks  it  an  hisr.ll  if  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
bo  but  named ! 

Think  you  a  democracy  can  stand  without  tho  education 
of  all;  not  baroly  tho  sm-.llest  pittance  thereof  which  will 
keep  a  ii~o  soul  in  a  live  body,  but  a  largo,  generous 
cultivation  cf  mind  and  conscience,  heart  and  soul?  A 
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man,  with  half  an  eye,  can  sec  how  we  suflor  continually 
in  politics  for  lack  of  education  among  the  people.  Some 
nation*  are  priest-ridden,  some  king- ridden,  some  ridden 
of  nobles ;  America  iis  ridden  by  politician*,  a  heavy 
burden  for  a  foolish  neck. 

Our  industrial  interests  demand  the  same  education. 
Tho  industrial  prosper?4 y  of  the  North,  our  lauds  yearly 
enriching,  while  they  »car  their  annual  crop;  our  rail¬ 
roads,  nulls,  and  machines,  tho  harness  with  which  we 
tackle  the  elements,— -for  we  domesticate  iiro  and  water, 
yes,  the  very  lightning  of  heaven — all  these  aro  hut 
material  results  of  the  intelligence  of  tho  people.  Our 
political  success,  and  our  industrial  prosperity,  both  come 
irom  the  pains  taken  with  the  education  of  the  people. 
Halve  this  education,  and  yon  take  away  three-fourths  of 
our  political  welfare,  throe-fourths  of  our  industrial  pros¬ 
perity  ;  double  this  education,  you  grcaten  tho  political 
welfare  of  tho  people,  you  increase  their  industrial  success 
fourfold.  Yes,  more  than  that,  for  the  results  of  education 
increase  by  a  ratio  of  much  higher  power*. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  lew  of  the  great  men  in  politics 
have  oared  much  for  the  education  of  tho  people ;  only  one 
of  those,  now  prominent  before  the  North,  is  intimately 
connected  with  it.  Ho,  at  great  personal  sacrifice  of 
money,  of  comfort,  of  health,  even  of  resectability,  became 
superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts,  a 
place  whence  wo  could  ill  spare  him,  to  take  the  place  of 
tho  famous  man  he  succeeds.  Few*  of  the  prominent 
scholars  of  tho  land  interest  themselves  in  tho  public 
education  of  the  people.  Tho  men  of  superior  culture 
think  tho  common  school  beneath  their  notice ;  but  it  is 
the  mother  of  them  all. 

Nono  of  tho  States  of  tho  North  has  ever  given  this 
matter  tho  attention  it  demands.  When  wo  legislate 
about  public  education,  this  is  the  question  before  us : — 
Shall  wo  give  our  posterity  the  greatest  blessing  that  ono 
generation  can  bestow*  upon  another  ?  Shall  we  give  them 
a  personal  power  which  will  create  wealth  in  even*  form, 
multiply  ships,  and  mads  of  earth,  or  of  iron ;  subdue  tho 
forest,  till  the  field,  chain  tho  rivers,  hold  tho  winds  as  its 
vassal*.,  bind  with  an  iron  yoke  tho  fire  and  ivnter,  and 
catch  and  tamo  tho  lightning  of  God?  Shall  we  give 
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thorn  a  personal  power  which  will  make  them  sober, 
temperate,  healthy,  and  wise ;  that  shall  keep  them  at 
peace,  abroad  and  at  home,  organize  thorn  so  wisely  that' 
all  shall  be  united,  and  yet,  each  left  free,  with  no  tyranny 
of  the  few  over  the  many,  or  the  little  over  the  great  ?  Shall 
we  enable  them  to  keep,  to  improve,  to  double  manifold 
tho  political,  social,  and  personal  blessings  they  now 
possess;  shall  we  give  them  this  power  to  create  riches, 
to  promote  order,  peace,  happiness — all  forms  of  human 
welfare,  or  shall  we  not?  That  is  the  question.  Give  us 
intelligent  men,  moral  men,  men  well  developed  in  mind 
and  conscience,  heart  and  soul,  men  that  love  man  and 
God, — industrial  prosperity,  social  prosperity,  and  political 
prosperity,  are  sure  to  follow.  But  without  such  men,  all 
tho  machinery  of  this  threefold  prosperity  is  but  a  bauble 
in  a  child’s  hand,  which  he  will  soon  break  or  lose,  which 
ho  cannot  replace  when  gone,  nor  use  while  kept. 

Etch  men,  who  have  intelligence  and  goodness,  will 
educate  their  children,  at  whatever  cost.  There  are  come 
men,  even  poor  men’s  sons,  born  with  such  native  power 
that  they  will  achieves  an  education,  often  a  most  masterly 
culture ;  men  •  whom  no  poverty  can  degrade,  or  mako 
vulgar,  whom  no  lack  of  means  of  culture  can  keep  from 
bring  wise  and  great.  Such  are  exceptional  men ;  the 
majority,  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  will  depend  for  their 
culture  on  tho  public  institutions  of  the  land.  If  there 
had  never  been  a  free  publics  school  in  New  England,  not 
half  of  her  mechanics  and  farmers  would  now  be  abio  to 
read,  not  a  fourth  part  of  her  women.  I  need  not  stop  to 
tell  wlmfc  would  be  the  condition  of  her  agriculture,  her 
manufactures,  her  commerce ;  they  would  have  been,  per¬ 
haps,  even  behind  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  Touih  Carolina.  I  need  not  ask  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  her  free  churches,  or  tho  republican 
institutions  which  now  beautify  her  rugged  shores  and 
sterile  soil;  there  would  ho  no  such  churches,  no  such 
institutions.  If  thore  had  been  no  such  schools  in  New 
England,  tho  revolution  would  yet  rennin  to  be  fought. 
Take  away  tho  free',  schools,  you  toko  away  tho  cause  of 
our  manifold  prosperity ;  double  their  efficiency  and  value, 
you  not  only  double  and  quadruple  tho  prosperity  of  tho 
people,  but  you  will  enlarge  their  welfare — political,  social, 
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personal — far  more  limn  I  now.  dare  to  calculate.  X  know 
men  object  to  public  schools ;  they  say,  education  must 
be  bottomed  on  religion,  and  that  cannot  bo  taught  unless 
wo  have  a  Stato  religion,  taught  “by  authority”  in  all 
our  schools ;  wo  cannot  teach  religion,  without  teaching  it 
in  a  sectarian  form.  This  objection  is  getting  mndo  in 
Now  York ;  wo  have  got  beyond  it  in'  Now  England.  It 
is  true,  all  manly  education  must  bo  bottomed  on  religion  ; 
it  is  essential  to  tho  normal  development  of  man,  and  nil 
attempts  at  education,  without  this,  must  fail  of  tho 
highest  oiul.  But  there  are  two  parts  of  religion  which 
can  be  taught  in  nil  tho  schools,  without  disturbing  tho 
denominations,  or  trenching  upon  their  ground,  namely, — 
pioty;  tho  lovo  of  Gad;  and  goodness,  tho  lovo  of  man. 
Tho  rest  of  religion,  after  pioty  and  goodness  ore  removed, 
may  safely  bo  left  to  tho  institutions  of  any  of  tho  sects, 
and  so  tho  Stato  will  not  occupy  their  ground. 

It  is  often  said  that  superior  education  is  not  much 
needed ;  tho  common  schools  aro  enough,  and  good  enough, 
for  it  is  thought  that  superior  education  is  needed  for  men 
os  lawyers,  ministers,  doctors,  and  tho  like,  not  for  men  as 
men.  It  is  not  so.  Wo  want  men  cultivated  with  tho 
best  discinline,  everywhere,  uot  for  tho  profession’s  sake, 
but  for  aids  sake.  Every  man  with  a  superior  culture, 
intellectual,  morel,  and  religious,  every  woman  thuu  de¬ 
veloped,  is  a  safeguard  and  a  blessing.  He  may  sit  on  tho 
benen  of  a  judge  or  a  shoemaker,  be  o'  clergyman  or  an 
oyaterman,  that  matters  little,  ho  is  still  a  safeguard  and  a 
blesaiug.  Tho  idea  that  none  should  have  a  superior 
education  but  professional  men — they  only  for  tbo  pro¬ 
fession’s  sake — belongs  to  dark  ages,  and  is  unworthy  of 
a  democracy. 

It  is  tho  duty  of  nil  limn  to  watch  over  tho  public 
education  of  tho  people,  for  it  is  tho  most  important  work 
of  tho  State.  It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  men  who, 
hitherto,  have  least  attended  to  it,  men  of  tho  highest 
culture,  raon,  too,  of  tho  highest  genius.  If  a  man  wi'h 
but  common  abilities  has  attained  great  learning,  ho  is 
one  of  tho  “public  administrators,”  to  distribute  tho 
goods  of  men  of  genius,  from  other  times  and  lands,  to 
mankind,  their  legal  lioira.  Why  does  God  sometimes 
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endow  a  man  with  great  intellectual  power,  making,  now 
and  then,  a  million-n.  nded  num  ?  la  that  superiority  of 
gift  solely  for  tho  man's  own  sake?  Sharao  on  such  a 
thought  1  It  is  of  little  vuluo  to  lii.ni  unless  ho  use  it  for 
mo ;  it  is  for  your  sake  and  my  sake,  moro  than  for  mis 
own.  Ho  is  a  precious  almoner  of  wisdom ;  ono  of  tho 
public  guardians  of  mankind,  to  think  for  ua,  to  help  us 
think  for  ourselves  *,  bora  to  educate  tho  world  of  feebler 
men.  I  call  on  such  men,  mon  of  culture,  men  of  genius, 
to  help  build  up  institutions  for  tho  education  of  tho 
people.  If  thoy  neglect  this,  they  are  false  to  their  trust. 
Tho  oidturo  which  binders  a  man  from  sympathy  with 
tlio  ignorant,  is  a  curso  to  both,  and  tho  genius*  which 
separates  a  man  from  his  follow-creatures,  lowlier  horn 
than  he.  is  tho  genius  of  a  demon. 

Men  and  women,  practical  teachers  now  before  me,  a 
great  trust  is  in  your  hands ;  nine-tenths  of  tho  children 
of  tho  pcoplo  depend  on  you  for  their  early  culture,  for  all 
the  scholastic  discipline  they  will  over  got;  their  manly 
culture  will  depend  on  that,  their  prosperity  thereon,  all 
these  on  you.  When  they  are  men,  you  know  what  ovils 
they  will  easily  learn  from  Stato  and  church,  from  busi¬ 
ness  and  tho  press.  It  is  for  you  to  give  them  suoh  a 
developing,  and  such  a  furnishing  of  their  powers,  that 
thoy  will  withstand,  counteract,  and  exterminate  that  evil. 
Teach  them  to  lovo  justice  hotter  than  their  native  -land, 
truth  hotter  than  their  church,  humanity  moro  than 
money,  and  fidelity  to  their  own  nature  better  than  the 
public  opinion  of  tho  press.  As  tho  chief  thing  of  nil, 
teach  them  to  lovo  man  and  God.  Your  characters  will 
bo  tho  inspiration  of  these  children;  your  prayers  their 
practice,  your  faith  their  works. 

Tho  rising  generation  is  in  your  hands,  you  can  fashion 
thorn  in  your  image,  you  will,  you  must  do  this.  Great 
duties  wm  devolve  on  these  children  when  grown  up  to  bo 
men;  you  aro  to  fit  them  for  these  duties.  Sinco  the 
Involution,  there  has  not  been  a  question  beforo  tho 
country,  not  u  question  of  constitution  or  confederacy,  free 
trade  or  protective  tariff,  sub- treasury  or  bank,  of  pcaco  or 
war,  freedom  or  slavery,  tho  extension  of  liberty,  or  the 
extension  of  bondage — not  a  question  of  tills  sort  nos  oomo 
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up  before  Congress,  or  the  people,  which  could  not  have 
been  better  decided  by  seven  men,  honest,  intelligent,  and 
just,  who  loved  man  and  God,  and  looked,  with  a  single 
eye,  to  what  was  right  in  the  case.  It  is  your  business  to 
train  up  such  men.  A  representative,  a  senator,  a  governor 
may  bo  made,  any  day,  by  a  vote.  Ballots  can  make  a 
president  out  of  almost  anything;  the  most  ordinary 
material  is  not  too  cheap  and  vulgar  for  that.  But  all  the 
votes  of  all  tho  '’inventions,  all  tlio  parties,  arc  unable  to 
make  a  people  capable  of  self-government.  They  cannot 
put  intelligence  and  justice  into  tho  head  of  a  single  man. 
You  nro  to  do  that.  You  are  the  “  Sacred  Legion,"  the 
“Theban  Brothers”  to  repel  the  greatest  foca  that  can 
invade  the  land,  the  only  foes  to  bo  feared ;  yon  are  to 
repel  ignorance,  injustice,  unmanliness,  and  irreligion. 
With  none  else  to  help  you,  in  ten  years’  time  you  can 
double  the  value  of  your  schools;  double  the  amount  of 
development  and  instruction  you  annually  furnish.  »So 
doing,  you  shall  double,  triple,  quadruple,  multiply  mani¬ 
fold  the  blessings  of  tho  land.  You  can,  if  you  will.  I 
ask  if  you  will  ?  If  your  works  say,  “  Yes,"  then  you  will 
be  the  great  benefactors  of  the  land,  not  giving  money,  but 
a  charity  far  nobler  yet, — education,  the  greatest  charity. 
You  wifi  help  fulfil  the  prophecy  which  noble  men  long 
since  predicted  of  mankind,  and  help  found  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  on  earth  ;  you  will  follow  the  step  of  that 
noblest  mun  of  men,  the  Great  Educator  of  the  human 
race,  whom  the  Christians  still  worship  as  their  God.  Yes, 
you  will  work  with  Got!  himself ;  He  will  work  with  you, 
work  for  you,  and  bless  you  with  everlasting  life. 
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SCHOLAR.  —  AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT 
WATERYILLE,  AUGUST  8,  1819. 


^Ikx  of  a  superior  culture  get  it  at  the  cost  of  the  whole 
community,  and  therefore  at  first  owe  for  their  education. 
They  must  pay  back  an  equivalent,  or  else  remain  debtors 
to  mankind,  debtors  for  over ;  that  is,  beggars  or  thieves, 
such  being  the  only  class  that  are  thus  perpetually  in  debt, 
and  a  burden  to  the  race. 

It  is  true  that  every  man,  the  rudest  Prussian  boor,  as 
well  as  Yon  Humboldt,  is  indebted  to  mankind  for  his 
culture,  to  their  mat  history  and  their  existing  institutions, 
to  their  daily  toil.  Taking  the  whole  culture  into  the  ac¬ 
count,  the  debt  bears  about  the  same  ratio  to  t  he  receipt  in  all 
men.  X  speak  not  of  genius,  the  inborn  faculty  which 
coats  mankind  nothing,  only  of  the  education  thereof,  which 
th»man  obtains.  Tho  Irishman  who  can  only  handle  his 
spade,  wear  his  garments,  talk  his  wild  brogue,  and  bid  his 
bends,  has  four  or  five  hundred  generations  of  ancestors  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  is  as  long  descended, and  from  as  old  a  stock,  ns 
tho  accomplished  patrician  scholar  at  Oxford  and  Berlin. 
The  Irishman  depends  on  them  nil,  and  on  the  present  gene¬ 
ration,  for  his  culture.  But  he  has  obtained  his  development 
with  no  special  outlay  and  cost  of  the  human  race.  In 
getting  that  rude  culture,  he  lias  appropriated  nothing  to 
himself  which  is  taken  from  enother  man's  share.  He 
has  paid  ns  he  went  along,  so  ho  owes  nothing  in  particular 
for  his  education  ;  and  mankind  lias  no  claim  on  him  ox 
for  value  received.  But  the  Oxford  graduate  has  boon  a  long 
timo  at  school  and  college ;  not  earning,  but  learning ; 
living  therefore  at  the  cost  of  mankind,  with  on  obligation 
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his  will, 
and  imj 
blear  ov- 
of  kb  \ 


contracted  debts  which  1  rouble  him  in  manhood, 
edo  his  notion  all  his  life  ;  with  swollen  feet  and 
•,-<  famous  Grieshaoh  puvs  for  the  mist  ore  heroism  * 
nuriou.-  mid  needy  youth.  The  rosy  bud  of  gemim*, 
>ouv  man’s  tn.<\  too  often  opens  into  a  lean  and 
lower.  Could  not  .Burns  tell  us  this  ? 

ptions  just  hinted  at,  any  man  of  u 
for  it  when  obtained.  Sound  inn -n 
■"  farmer  with  small  menus  and  a 
o  nuxd  hopeful  of  his  sons  to  ool- 
.h<*  cod  of  tlie  kuyv,  culture.  His 
mu  worlv  that  his  mind  may  ho  free, 
if!'  fowl,  wears  more  and  more  costly 
members  of  the  family  must  feed  and 
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sdmstly  lie 
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hands  are  kept  f 
He  fare:;  on.  dun 
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tuition-fees,  buy  his  books,  pay  for  his 
.For  this  the  father  riser,  earlier  than 


of  old,  yoking  the  oxen  u  great  while  before  day  of  u 
winter’s  morning,  mulvoib  till  long  after  dark  of  a  winter’s 
night,  enduring  cold  and  hardship.  For  this  the  mother 
.stints  her  frugal  fare,  her  humble,  dress ;  for  this  the 
brothers  must  forego  sleep  and  pastime,  must  toil  harder, 
lute  and  early  both  ;  for  this  the  sisters  must  seek  now 
modes  of  protit  able  work,  must  wear  their  old  finery  long 
alter  it  is  finely  no  more.  The  spare  wealth  of  .ho  family, 
stinted  to  spam  it,  is  spoil  on  this  one  youth.  From  the 
father  to  the  daughters,  all  lay  their  bones  io extraordinary 
work  for  him  ;  the  whole  family  is  pinched  in  body,  that 
thin  oho  youth  may  go  brave  and  full,  liver,  the  family 
horse  pays  his  tux  to  raise  the  education  fee. 

Men  see  {die.  hopeful  scholar,  graceful  and  accomplished, 
receiving  hi  a  Ft  mu  tu  n  !  uf,  they  seo  not  the  hard¬ 
ier  a  red  ih'ha  t  n  mi  5  l  in  the  oi.de,  n  o  ■-  the 
older  sister  m  an  obscure  corner  of  the  gallery,  who  had 
toiled  in  the-  factory  for  the  favoured  brother,  tending  his 
vinevurd,  her  own  not  kept;  who  had  perhaps  learned 
the  letters  of  Greek  to  hour  him  recite  the  grammar  at- 
home.  Father  and  abler  know  not  a  word  of  the  language 
in  which  his  diploma,  is  writ  and  delivered.  At  what;  cost 
of  the  family  tree  is  this  one-  flower  produced?  1  low 
many  leaves,  passible  blossoms, — yea,  possible  branches — 
have  been  absorbed  to  create  this  one  flower,  which,  shall 
perpetuate  the  kind,  alter  being  beautiful  and  fragrant  in 
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man  ;  perhaps  also  a  proud  one,  eloquent  at  the  bar,  or 
powerful  in  (be  pulpit ,  or  mighty  in  (ho  senate.  The 
family  was  not  rich  enough  to  educate  all  (ho  child  cm 
after  tin’s  rosily  sort ;  one  becomes  famous,  the  rest  arc 
neglected,  obscure,  ami  perhaps  ignorant ;  the  cultivated 
sou  lias  little  sympathy  with  thorn  So  the  men  that  built 
up  1 1n?  cathedrals  of  Strasbourg  ami  Milan  slept  iu  mean 
hutches  of  mud  ami  straw,  dirty,  cold,  and  wet ;  the  finished 
tower  looks  proudly  down  upon  (he  lowly  (hatch,  all  heed¬ 
less  of  the  cost  at-  winch  itself  arose.  Tl  is  plain  (hat  (his 
man  mves  for  his  education  1  3t  i*  plain  whom  he  owes. 
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.But  nil  men  of  a  superior  culture,  though  burn  to  wealth, 
get  their  education  in  the  kcusjo  wav,  only  there  is  this 
audit  tonal  mischief  to  complicate  the  matter :  the  burden 
uf  self-denial  is  m<L  borne  by  the  man's  own  .Vaiily,  but  by 
eihor  fathers  ami  mothers,  other  brothers  and  sisters. 

1  hey  also  pay  the  cost  of  his  culture,  bear  tiro  burden  lor 
no  special  end,  and  have  no  personal  or  family  joy  in  the 
Mim  -  ■ ;  they  do  not  even  know  the  scholar  they  help 
to  train.  They  who  hewed  the  lopstoue  of  society  are  far 
uway  when  it  is  Insisted  up  with  shumiug,  diost  of  the 
youths  nov-n-days  trained  at  Harvard  College  are  the 
•sums  of  rich  men,  yet  they  nisn,  not  less,  are  educated  at 
the  public  charge;  beneficiaries  not  of  the  “  Hopkins’ 
Fund/’  hut  of  the  whole  community.  Keenly  is  not  yet 
rich,  enough  to  afford  so  generous  a  culture  to  all  who  ask, 
who  deserve,  or  who  would,  pay  for  it  n  hum!. red -fold.  The 
accomplished  man  who  ails  in  his  well-endowed  sehc-lar- 
:dup  at  Oxford,  or  rejoices  to  bo  “  Master  of  Trim  tv/’ 
though  ho  have  the  estate  of  the  Westminster*  and  kjuihev- 
iauds  behind  him,  is  still  the  bendminry  of  the  public,  and 
owes  for  his  schooling. 

In  the  general  way,  among  Use  industrious  classed  of 
Xew  Kngland,  a  boy  mrns  his  living  idler  lie  is  twelve 
years  old.  If  he  gets  the  superior  education  of  the  scholar 
solely  by  the  pecuniary  aid  of  his  father  or  others,  when 
he  is  Iwcnfy-tive  and  enters  on  Ids  profession,  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  or  divinity,  polities,  school-keeping,  or  trade,  he  has 
not  earned  his  Latin  grammar  ;  has  rendered  no  appreciable 
service  to  mankind;  others  have  worked  that  ho.  might 
study,  and  taught  that  ho  might  learn.  Ho  has  not  paid 
the  first  cunt  towards  his  own  schooling  ;  ho  is  indebted  for 
it  to  the  whole  community.  The  ox-driver  in  the  holds, 
the  puvior'm  the  city  streets,  the  labourer  <m  the  railroad, 
the  Iambi  rer  in  the  woods,  the  girl  in  the  factory,  each  has 
it  claim  on.  him.  If  ho  despises  these  persons,  or  cuts  him¬ 
self  o"'  from  sympathy  with  them ;  if  ho  refuses  to  per¬ 
form  his  function  for  them  after  they  have  done  their 
possible  to  tit  him  for  it ;  ho  is  not  only  the  perpetual  and. 
ungrateful  debtor,  but  is  mure  guilty  than  the  jy  .-r  man’s 
sou  who  forgets  the  family  that  sent  him  to  college :  for 
that  family  consciously  and  willingly  made  the  suenliee, 
and  got  some  satisfaction  for  it  in  tho  visible  success  of 
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their  schema, — nny,  arc*  sometimes  prowl  of  Hie  pritio  which 
scorns  them,  while  with-  flu-  mass  of  men  finis  slighted 
there  is  no  return  for  their  sacriliee.  They  hid  their  pure 
faithfully  did  it;  tluir  beneiiciaty  forgets  his  funefion. 

The  democratic  party  m  New  England  does  not  much 
favour  the  higher  reminnrics  jf  education.  There  has  long 
been  a  suspicion  ngams-t  them  in  tlic  mass  of  the  com- 
mnnity,  and  among  the  friends  of  the  public  education  of 
the  people  n  serious  distrust.  This  is  the  philosophy  of 
that  discontent:  public  money  spent  an  the.  higher  semi¬ 
naries  is  so  much  taken  from  Urn  humbler  schools,  so  much 
taken  from  the  colleges  of  all  fur  the  college  of  the  few ; 
men  educated  at  such  cost  have  not  adec|unfely  repaid  the 
public  for  ilm  sacrifice  made  on  their  account. ;  men  of 
superior  education  have  not  been  eminently  the  friends  of 
mankind,  they  do  not  eminently  represent  truth,  justice, 
philanthropy,  and  piety;  they  do  not  point  men  to  lofty 
human  life,  and  o*o  thitherward  in  advance  of  mankind; 
their  superior  education  has  narrowed  their  .sympathies, 
instead  of  widening  :  «ney  me  their  opportunities  against 
mankind,  and  not  in  its  behalf  ;  think,  write,  legislate,  and 
live  not  for  Um  interest  oi  mankind,  but  only  for  a  class; 
instead  of  eminent-  wisdom,  justice,  piety,  they  have 
eminent  cunning,  selfishness,  and  want  of  faith.  These 
charges  arc  mat  terra  of  allegation  ;  judge  you  if  they  bo  net 
also  matter.’  of  f  mi. 

Now,  there  is  a  common  feeling  amongst  men  that  the 
scholar  is  their  debtor,  and,  in  virtue  of  this,  that  limy 
have  a  right  to  various  services  from  him.  No  honest 
man  asks  the  aid  of  a  farmer  or  a  blacksmith  without 
intending  to  repay  him  in  money;  no  assembly  of  mechanics 
Would  ask  another  to  comb  two  hundred  miles  and  give 
them  a  month's  work,  or  a  day’s  work.  Yet  they  will 
ask  a  scholar  to  do  so.  What  gratuitous  services  are 
demanded  of  the  physician,  of  the  minister,  of  the  man  of 
science  and  letters  in  general!  No  poor  man  in  Boston 
but  thinks  he  has  a  good  claim  on  any  doctor;  no  culprit 
in  danger  of  liberty  or  life  but  will  ask  the  service-!?  of 
a  lawyer,  wholly  without-  recompense,  to  plead  his  cause. 
The  poorest  and  most  neglected  class  of  men  look  on 
every  good  clergyman  us  their  missionary  and  minister  and 
friend ;  the  better  educated  and  morn  powerful  he  is,  the 
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juder  and  greater  do  they  fool  their  claim  on  him.  A 
pirate  in  gaol  may  command  the  service  of  any  Christum 
minister  in  (lie  land.  Most  of  i bo  high  achievements  in. 
science,  loiters,  and  art,  have  had  no  apparent  pay.  The  pay 
came  beforehand  :  in  general  end  from  God,  in  the  greater 
ability,  u  the  vision  and  (he  faculty  divine.”  bat  in  'par¬ 
ticular  aim  and  from  men,  in  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
by  others  for  the  use  and  culture,  thereof.  Divinely  and 
humanly  they  are  •well  paid.  Men  feel  that  they  Imre  this 
right  to  the  services  of  the  scholar,  in  part  because  (hoy 
dimly  know  that  his  .superior  education  is  purchased  at  the 
general  coat.  Hence,  too,  they  arc  proud  of  the  few  able 
and  accomplished  men,  feeling  that  all  have  a  certain  pro¬ 
perty  therein,,  ns  having  contributed  their  mile  to  tho 
accumulation,  by  their  divine  nature  related  to  the  men.  of 
genius,  by  their  human  toil  partners  in  the  nrxjuirements 
of  the  .scholar.  This  feeling  is  not  confined  to  men  who 
intellectually  am  appreciate  intellectual  excellence.  The? 
little  parish  in.  the  mountains,  and  the  great  parish  in  tho 
city,  are  alike  proud  of  the  able-headed  and  accomplished 
scholar  who  ministers  ’■')  than  ;  though,  neither  tho  poor 
clowns  of  the  village  nor  the  wealthy  downs  of  the  irietro- 
jK'lis  could  enter  into  )m  oonsciotwnoas  and  understand  his 
favourite  pursuits  or  loftiest  Umnght.  Both  would  think  if. 
insulting  to  pay  such  r*  man  in  full  proportion  to  his  work 
or  their  receipt  .  Nobody  offers  a  salary  to  tho  House  of 
Lords:  their  lordship  is  their  pay,  mod  they  must  give 
back,  in  tho  I'ona  of  justice  and  sound  government,  an 
equivalent  for  all  they  take  in  high  social  runic.  .  They 
must  pay  for  their  nobility  by  being  noble  lords. 

How  shall  the  scholar  \  o  m  ,  nudum. r  He  is  to 

give  a  .service  for  tho  ~t”i  m  1  Thus  tho  miller 
and  the  farmer  pay  om  m  1.K ; ,  cedi  giving-  with  service 
in  bin  own  kind.  The  scholar  cannot  pay  hack  bread  for 
bread,  and  cloth  for  cl  nth.  Ho  mast  pay  in  the  scholar’s 
kind,  not  the  woodman’s  or  (ho  weaver's.  He  is  to  re¬ 
present  tho  higher  modes  of  human  consciousness ;  his 
culture  end  opportunities  of  position  fit  him  for  that. 
»So  he  is  not  merely  to  go  through  the  routine  of  his 
profession,  us  minister,  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  school- 
master,  politician)  or  maker  of  almanacks*  cmd  lor  his 
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own  advantage ;  he  i.*  also  to  represent  truth,  justice, 
beauty,  philanthropy,  and  religion — the  highest  fuels  of 
human  experience ;  ho  •must  be  common,  but  not  vulgar, 
and,  as  a  star,  must  dwell  apart  from  the  vulgarity  of  the 
selfish  and  ihe  low.  He  may  win  money  without  doing 
this,  get  fame  and  power,  and  thereby  seem  to  pay  man¬ 
kind  for  their  advance  to  him,  while  lie  rides  upon  their 
nock  ;  but  as  he  Isas  not  paid  back  the  scholar's  cost,  and  in 
tin;  scholar’s  way,  he  is  a  debitor  still,  and  owes  for -his  past 
culture  and  present,  position. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  srimlur  everywhere,  and  such 
his  consequent  obligation.  But  in  America  there  are  some 
circumstances  which  moke  the  position  and  the  duty  still 
more  important.  Beside  the  natural  aristocracy  of  genius, 
talent,  and  educated  skill,  in  most  countries  there  is  also  a 
conventional  and  permanent  nobility  based  on  royal  or 
patrician  descent  and  immoveable  aristocracy.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  monopolize  the  high  places  of  send  Ay,  and  if  not 
strong  by  nature  arc  so  by  position.  Those  men  check 
the  natural  power  of  the  class  of  scholars.  The  descendant- 
of  some  famous  chief  of  old  time  takes  rank  before  the 
Bacons,  the  8bakespeares.  and  the  Miltons  of  new  families, 
— born  yesterday,  to-day  gladdened  and  gladdening  with 
the  joy  of  their  genius, — usurps  iheir  place,  and  for  a  time 
“  shoves  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest”  from  the  honours 
of  the  public  board.  Here  tire  re  is  no  such  class;  a  man 
born  at  nil  is  well  born  ;  with  a  great  mature,  nobly  born  ; 
the  career  open  ft  to  all  that  can  run.  to  all  men.  that  wish 
to  ivy:  cur  aristocracy  is  moveable,  and  the  scholar  has 
scope  and  verge  enough. 

Germany  1ms  the  largest  cltwa  of  scholars  ;  men  of  talent, 
sometimes  of  genius,  of  great  working  power,  exceedingly 
well  furnished  for  their  work,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
and  the  present.  On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  have  a  greater 
power  of  thought  than  ihe  scholars  of  any  other  land. 
They  live  in  a  country  where  intellectual  worth,  is  rated 
at  its  highest  value.  As  England  is  the  paradise  of  the 
patrician  and  the  millionmurc,  so  is  Germany  for  ihe.  man  of 
thought;  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  the  Humboldts  took 
precedence  of  tbc  mere  conventional  aristocracy.  Tire 
empire  of  money  is  for  England  j  that  of  mind  is  for 
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Germany.  But  there  the  scholar  is  pori’ively  hindered  in 
his  function  by  the  power  of  the  govern: non*,  which  allows 
freedom  of  thought,  and  by  education  tends  to  promote  it. 
yet  not  its  correlative  freedom  of  speech,  and  still  less  the 
consequent  of  Cent — freedom  of  net.  Iwwolntions  of  new 
thought  are  indeed  looked  for,  and  encouraged  in  certain 
forms,  hut  the  corresponding  revolution  of  old  things  is 
forbidden.  An  idea  must  remain  an  idea  ;  the  government 
will  not  allow  it  to  become  a  deed,  an  institution,  an  idea 
organized  in  men.  The  children,  of  the  mind  must  he 
exposed  to  die,  or,  if  left  alive,  their  iV.ct  are  cramped,  so 
that  they  cannot  go  alone;  useless,  joyless, . and  unwed, 
they  remain  in  their  father's  house.  Tho  government  seek  a 
to  establish  national  unity  of  action,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  variety  of  action,  personal  freedom  :  every  man 
must  be  a  soldier  and  a  Christian,  wearing  tho  livery  of 
the  government  on  the  body  and  in  the  soul,  rand  going 
through  the  spiritual  exercises  of  the  church,  as  through 
tho  inunual  exercise  of  the  camp.  In  a  nation  so  -en¬ 
lightened,  personal  freedom  cannot  be  wholly  sacrificed,  so 
thought,  is  left,  free,  hut  speech  restricted  by  censorship — 
speech  with  the  human  mouth  or  tho  iron  lips  of  the  press. 
-Now,  us  of  old,  is  there  a  controversy  between  the  temporal 
and  the  spiritual  powers,  about  the  investiture  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  scul. 

Then,  on  the  other  side,  the  scholar  k  negatively  im¬ 
peded  by  the  comparative  ignorance  of  the  people,  by  their- 
consequent  lack  of  administrative  power  and  self-help,  and 
their  distrust  of  themselves  There  a  great  illumination 
lias  gone  on  in  tho  upper  heavens  of  the  learned,  meteors 
coruscating  into  extraordinary  glory  ;  it  has  hardly  dawned 
on  tho  low  valleys  of  tire  common  people.  If  i c  shines 
there*  at  all,  it  is  but  jus  the  Northern  Aurora,  with  a  little 
crackling  noise,  lending  a  feeble  and  uncertain  light,  not 
enough  to  walk  with.,  and  no  warmth  at  all ;  a  light  which 
disturbs  the  dip  and  alters  the  variut  ion  of  tho  old  historical 
compass,  bewilders  the  eye,  hides  the  stars,  mid  yet  is  not 
bright  enough  to  walk  by  without  stumbling.  There  is  a 
learned  class,  very  lc-arncd  and  very  large,  with  whom  the 
scholar  thinks,  and  for  whom  ho  writes,  most  uncouthly,  in 
tin  language  only  of  tho  schools ;  and,  if  not  kept  in  awo 
by  tho  government,  they  ore  contented  that  a  thought 
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should  remain  always  a  thought :  v  hile  in  their  owii  heart 
tlioy  disdain  all  authority  but-  that  of  truth,  justice,  and 
lure,  they  leave  the  people  subject  to  no  rule  but  the 
priest,  tho  magistrate,  and  old  custom,  which  usurp  the 
place  of  reason,  conscience,  and  tho  affections.  Tncro  13  a 
very  enlightened  pulpit,  and  a  very  dull  audience.  In 
America,  it  is  said,  for  every  dougn-faecd  repirscntativo 
there  is  a  dough-faced  constituency ;  but  in  Germany  there 
is  not  an  intelligent  people  for  each  intelligent  scholar.  _  So 
on  condition  a  great  thought  be  true  and  revolutionary,  it  is 
hard  to  get  it  made  a  thing.  Ideas  go  into  a  nunnery,  not 
a  family.  Phidias  must  keep  his  awful  .Tove  only  in  his 
head ;  there  is  no  marble  to  carve  it  on.  Eichliom  and 
Strauss,  and  Kant  and  Hegel,  with  all  their  wilier  among 
tho  learned,  have  kept  nc-  boor  from  the  communion-table, 
nor  made  hi  in  discontented  with  tho  despotism  of  tlie 
Stake.  They  wrote  for  scholars,  perhaps  for  "cntlomen, 
for  tho  enlightened,  not  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
in  whom  they  had  no  confidence.  There  is  no  class  of 
hucksters  of  thought,  who  retail  philosophy  to  tho  million. 
Tho  million  have  u.h  yet  no  appetite  for  it.  Bo  tho  Gorman 
scholar  is  hindered  from  his  function  on  either  hand  by  tho 
power  of  the  government,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 
Ho  talks  to  scholars  and  not  men  ;  his  great  ideas  are  often 
as  idle  as  shells  in  a  Indy's  cabinet. 

In  America  till  is  quite  different.  There  arc  no  royal 
or  patrician  patrons,  no  plebeian  clients  in  literature,  no 
immoveable  aristocracy  to  withstand  or  even  retard  tho  new 
genius,  talent,  or  Bkiii  of  the  scholar.  There  is  no  class 
organized,  accredited,  and  confided  in,  to  resist  a  new  idea ; 
only  the  unorganised  inertia  of  mankind  retards  fbo  circu¬ 
lation  of  thought  and  the  march  of  men.  Our  historical 
men  do  not  found  historical  families  ;  our  famous  names  of 
to-day  are  oil  new  names  in  the  State.  American  aristo¬ 
cracy  is  bottomed  on  money  which  no  unnatural  laws 
make  steadfast  and  immoveable.  To  exclude  a  scholar  from 
tho  company  of  rich  men,  is  not  to  exclude  him  from  an 
audience  that  will  welcome  and  appreciate. 

Then  tho  government;  docs  not  interfere  to  prohibit  the 
free  exercise  of  thought.  Speaking  is  free,  preaching  free, 
printing  free.  Ho  administration  in  America  could  put 
down  a  newspaper  or  suppress  the  discussion  of  an  unwel- 
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come  theme.  The  attempt  would  bo  felly  und  madness. 
There  is  no  “tonnage  and  poundage”  on  thought.  It  is 
seldom  tlmt  lawless  violence  usurps  the  place  of  despotic 
government.  Tho  chief  opponent  of  tho  new  philosophy 
is  tho  old  philosophy.  The  old  hits  only  the  advantage  of 
a  few  years ;  the  advantage  of  possession,  of  the  ground. 
It  has  no  weapons  of  defence  which  tho  now  has  not  for 
attack.  What  hinders  tho  growth  of  the  now  democracy 
of  to-day  ?— only,  the  old  democracy  cf  yesterday,  once 
green,  and  then  full-blown,  but  now  going  to  seed.  Every¬ 
where  else  walled  gardens  have  been  built  for  it  to  go 
quietly  to  seed  in,  and  men  appointed,  in  God’s  nomo  or 
the  State’s,  to  exterminate  as  a  weed  every  new  plant  of 
democratic  thought  which  may  spring  up  and  suck  the  soil 
or  keep  oft’  the  sun,  so  that  the  old  may  quietly  occupy  the 
ground,  and  undisturbed  continue  to  decay,  and  contami¬ 
nate  the  air.  flcre  it  has  nothing  but  its  own  stalk  to 
hold  up  its  head,  uud  is  armed  with  only  such  spines  as  it 
has  grown  out  of  its  own  substance. 

Here  the  only  power  which  continually  impales  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  mankind,  and  is  conservative  in  the  bad  sense,  is 
wealth,  which  represents  life  lived,  not  now  a  living,  and 
labour  accumulated,  not  now  a  doing.  Tints  tho  obstacle 
to  free  trade  is  not  the  notion  that  our  meat  must  bo  home¬ 
grown  and  our  coat  home-spun,  but  the  money  invested 
in  manufactures.  Slavery  is  sustained  by  no  prestige  of 
antiquity,  no  abstract  fondness  for  a  patriarchal  insaiution, 
no  special  zeal  for  “Christianity"  which  the  churches  often 
tell  us  demands  it,  but  solel}-  because  tho  Americans  havo 
invested  some  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  their  countrymen,  and  lbar  they  shall 
lose  their  capital.  Witney’s  gin,  for  separating  the  cotton 
from  its  blue  seed,  ranking  its  culture  and  the  labour  of 
the  slave  profitable,  did  more  to  perpetuate  slavery  than 
all  the  “  Compromises  of  the  Constitution.”  Tho  last  argu¬ 
ment  in  its  favour  is  always  this :  “  It  brings  mono}*,  and 
wo  would  not  lose  our  investment  .”  Weapon  a  man  with 
iron,  ho  will  stand  and  fight ;  with  gold,  he  will  shrink 
and  rim,  Tho  class  of  capitalists  arc  always  cowardly ; 
here  they  aro  the  only  cowardly  class  that  has  much  poli¬ 
tical  or  social  influence.  Here  gold  is  tho  imperial  metal ; 
nothing  but  wealth  is  consecrated  for  life :  tho  tonsure 
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gota  covered  up  or  grown  over ;  vows  of  celibacy  arc  no 
more  binding  than  dicers’  oaths  ;  allegiance  to  the  Stale  is 
as  transferable  as  a  cent,  and  may  be  alienated  by  going 
over  the  border ;  church-communion  may  l>o  changed  or 
neglected ;  as  man  will,  they  sign  off  from  Church  and 
State ;  only  the  dollar  holds  its  oven  continually,  and  is  the 
same  under  nil  administrations,  “safe  from  the  bar,  tho 
pulpit,  and  the  throne.”  Obstinate  money  continues  in 
offices  spite  of  the  proscriptive  policy  of  Polk  and  'Taylor ; 
tho  lavra  may  change,  South  Carolina  move  out  of  the 
nation,  the  Constitution  bo  broken,  the  Union  dissolved, 
still  money  bolds  its  own.  That  is  the  only  peculiar 
weapon,  which  tho  old  has  wherewith  to  repel  tho  new. 

Here,  too,  the  scholar  has  as  much  freedom  as  ho  will 
take;  himself  alone  stands  in  his  own  light,  nothing  else 
between  him  and  tho  infinite  majesty  of  Truth.  He  is 
free  to  think,  to  speak,  to  print  his  word  and  organize  his 
thought.  No  class  of  men  monopolize  public  attention  or 
high  place.  He  comes  up  to  the  Genius  of  America,  and 
she  asks:  “What  would  you  hove,  my  little  man?” 
“More  liberty,”  lisps  he.  “Just  vs  much  as  you  can 
carry,”  is  tho  answer.  “Pay  for  it  and  toko  it,  as  much’ 
os  you  like,  there  it  is.”  “But  it  is  guarded!”  “  Only 
by  gilded  flies  in ’the  day-time;  they'  look  like  hornets, 
but  can  only  buzz,  not  bite  with  their  beak,  nor  sting  with 
their  tail.  At  night  it  is  defended  by  daws  and  beetles, 
noisy,  but  harmless.  Here  is  marble,  my  son,  not  classic 
and  famous  as  yet,  but  good  as  tire  Parian  stone ;  quarry 
as  much  as  you  will,  enough  for  a  nymph  or  a  temple. 
Say  you  wisest  and  do  your  best  thing  :  nobody  will  hurt 
you  f  ” 

Not  much  move  is  the  scholar  impeded  by  the  ignorance 
of  tho  people,  not  at  all  in  respect  to  the  substance  of  his 
thought.  There  is  no  danger  that  he  will  shoot  over  the 
heads  of  the  people  by  thinking  too  high  for  the  multitude. 
We  have  many  authors  below  the  market;  scarce  one 
above  it.  The  people  arc  continually  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  better  than  our  authors  give.  No  American  author 
has  yet  been  too  high  for  the  comprehension  of  the  people, 
and  compelled  to  leave  his  writings  “  to  posterity,  after 
some  centuries  shall  have  passed  bv.”  If  ho  has  thought 
with  the  thinkers,  and  has  something  to  say.  and  can 
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rpeak  it  in  plain  speech,  he  k  sure  to  be  widely  understood. 
There  is  no  learned  class  to  whom  he  may  bilk  Latin  or 
Sanscrit,  and  who  will  understand  him  if  ho  write  us  ill  as 
Tmmtmucl  Kant ;  there  is  not  a  large  class  to  buy  costly 
editions  of  ancient  classics,  however  lxrautiful,  or  magni¬ 
ficent  works  on  India,  Epvpt,  Mexico — the  class  of  scholar* 
ia  too  poor  for  that,  the  rich  men  have  not  the  taste  for 
luidi  beauty ;  ’out  there  is  an  intelligent  class  of  men  who 
will  hear  a  man  if  he  has  what  k  worth  listening  to,  and 
soys  it 'plain.  It  will  ho  understood  and  appreciated,  and 
soon  reduced  to  praetLe.  Let,  him  think  ns  much  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  men  ns  he  will,  as  fur  removed  from 'the  popular 
opinion  as  ho  may,  if  ho  arrives  at  a  great  truth  ho  is  sure 
of  an  audience,  not  an  audience,  of  fellow-scholars,  us  in 
Germany,  but  of  fellow-men ;  not  of  tho  children  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  or  rich  men — rather  of  the  young  parents  of 
such,  an  audience,  of  earnest,  practical  people,  who,  if  his 
thought  be  a  truth,  will  soon  make  5t  a  thing.  They  will 
appreciate  the  substance  of  Iris  thought,  though  not  tho 
artistic  form,  which  clothes  it. 

This  peculiar  relation  of  tho  man  of  genius  to  the  people 
comes  from  American!  institutions.  Kero  tho  greatest  man 
stands  nearest  to  the  people,  and  without  a  mediator  speaks 
to  them  face  to  face.  This  is  n  now  thing  :  in  the  classic 
nations  oratory  was  for  the  people,  so  was  tho  drama,  and 
the  ballad ;  that  was  nil  their  literature.  But  this  came 
to  tho  people  only  in  cities :  the  tongua  travels  slow  and 
addresses  only  tho  ear,  while  swiftly  hurries  on  tho  printed 
word  and  speaks  at  once  io  n  million  eyes.  Thucydides 
and  Tacitus  wrote  for  a  few ;  Virgil  sang;  tho  labours  of 
tho  shepherd  in  old  Ascnesin  verse,  but  only  to  the 
wealthy  wits  of  Borne.  "  I  hate  the  impious  crowd,  and 
s fa vo  them  off/’  was  the  scholar’s  maxim  then.  AH 
writing  was  for  the  few.  The  best  English  literature  of 
B  s  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centime®  is 
amenable  to  tho  game  criticism,  except  the  dramatic  and 
the  religious.  It  is  so  with  all  the  permanent  literature  of 
Europe  of  that  time.  Tim  mum  must  bo  raid  oven  of  much 
of  the  religious  Hteratare  of  tho  sohclnni  them  The  writings 
of  Taylor,  of  Barrow  and  South,  of  Bossuet.  Massillon, 
and  Bourdaloue,  clergynien  though  they  were,  speaking 
with  a  religious  and  therefore  a  universal  aim,  always  pre- 
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suppose  a  narrow  audience  of  men  of  nice  culture.  So 
they  drew  their  figures  from  the  schoolmen,  from  the 
Greek  anthology,  from  heathen  classics  and  the  Christian 
'Fathers.  Their  illustrations  were  embellishments  to  the 
scholar,  but  only  palpable  darkness  to  (ho  people.  This 
fact  of  writing  for  a  low  nice  judges  waa  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  form  of  the  literature  thus  produced,  but  a 
disadvantage  to  the  substance  thereof ;  a  misfortune  to  tho 
scholar  himself,  for  it  belittled  iris  sympathies  and  kepi 
him  within  a  narrow  range.  Even  tho  religious  Htemluro 
of  tho  men  just  named  betrays  a  lack  of  freedom,  a  thinking 
for  tho  learned  and  not  for  mankind ;  it  has  breathed  tho 
air  of  the  cloister,  not  the  sky,  and  is  tainted  with  academic 
and  monadic  diseases.  So  the  bed;  of  it  is  over-  senti¬ 
mental,  timid,  and  does  not  point  to  hardy,  manly  life. 
Only  Luther  and  Latimer  preached  to  tho  million  hearts 
of  their  contemporaries.  The  dramatic  literature*,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  for  box,  pit,  and  gallery  ;  hence  the  width 
of  poetry  in  its  great  masters  ;  hence  many  of  its  faults  of 
form;  and  hence  the  wild  and  wanton  luxuriance  of  beauty 
which  flowers  out  all  over  tho  marvellous  lied  cl  of  art  where 
Shakespeare  walked  and  sung.  In  tho  pulpit,  excellence 
was  painted  as  a  priest,  or  monk,  or  nun,  loving  nothing 
but  God  ;  on  the  stage,  ns  a  soldier,  magistrate,  a  gentle¬ 
man  or  simplemun,  a  wife  and  mother,  loving  also  child 
and  friend.  Only  the  literature  of  the  player  and  the 
singer  of  ballads  was  for  tho  people. 

Kero  all  is  changed,  everything  that  is  written  is  for  the 
hands  of  tho  million.  In  three  months  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
more  readers  in  America  than  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  in 
twelve  centuries,  Literature,  winch  was  once  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  few,  .only  a  show-bread  to  the  people,  is  now 
tho  daily  meat  of  tho  multitude.  The  best  works  get  re¬ 
printed  with  great  speed ;  the  highest  poetry  is  soon  in  all 
the  newspapers.  Authors  know  this,  and  write  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  is  only  scientific  works  which  ask  for  a  special, 
public.  But  oven  science,  iho  proudest  oi  the  day,  must 
come  down  from  the  clouds  of  the  academy,  lay  off  its 
scholastic  garb,  and  appear  before  the  eyes  of  tho  multitude 
in  common  work-day  clothes.  To  largo  and  mainly  un¬ 
learned  audiences  Agassis  and  Walker  set  forth  the  highest 
teaobiugs  of  physics  and  metaphysics,  not  sparing  difficult 
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things,  but  putting  thmn  in  plain  speech.  Emerson  takes 
In's  majestic  intuitions  of  truth  ami  justice,  which  transcend 
the  experience  of  the  ages,  ami  expounds  thorn  to  the 
mechanics’  apprentices,  to  the  factory  girls  at  Lowell  and 
Chicopee,  and  to  the  merchants*'  clerks  at  Boston.  The 
rnoro  (original  the  speaker,  and  the  more  profound,  the 
bettor  is  he  relished  ;  the  beauty  of  the  form  is  not  appre¬ 
ciated,  but  tho  original  substance  welcomed  into  now  life 
over  the  bench,  the  loom,  mid  even  tho  de«k  of  the  count¬ 
ing-house.  Of  a  deep  man  the  people  ask  clearness  also, 
thinking  ho  does  ‘not  sec  a  thing  wholly  till  ho  sees  it 
plain. 

From  tliis  new  relation  of  the  scholar  to  tho  people,  r;.*?. 
the  direct  intimacy  of  his  intercourse  with  men,  thorn 
comes  a  new  modification  of  his  duty  ;  ho  is  to  represent 
tho  higher  facta  of  human  consciousness  to  tho  people,  and 
express  them  in  tho  speech  of  tho  people-.;  to  think  with 
the  eago  an/1  saint,  but  talk  with  common  men.  It  h 
easy  to  discourse  with  scholars,  and  in  the  old  academic 
carriage  drive,  through  the  broad  gateway  of  the  cultivated 
class ;  but  hero  the  man  of  genius  is  to  take  tho  now 
thought  on  his  shoulders  and  climb  up  the  stiff,  steep  hill, 
and  find  his  way  where  tho  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst, 
and  tho  untamed  eaglo  builds  his  nest.  Hence  our  Ameri¬ 
can  scholar  must  cultivate  tho  dialectics  of  speech  as  well 
as  thought.  Power  of  speech  without  thought,  a  long 
tongue  in  an  empty  head,  calls  tho  people  together  once  or 
twice,  but  soon  its  only  echo  is  from  an  audience  of  empty 
pews.  Thought  without  power  of  speech  finds  little  wel¬ 
come  here ;  there  are  not  scholars  enough  to  keep  it  in 
countenance.  This  popularity  of  intelligence  gives  a  great 
advantage  to  tho  man  of  letters,  who  is  also  a  man.  Ho 
cun  occupy  the  whole  space  between  tho  extremes  of 
mankind :  can  bo  at  ouco  philosopher  in  his  thought-  and 
people  in  his  speech,  deliver  bis  word  without  an  inter¬ 
preter  te  mediate,  and,  like  King  Mithriclutes  in  the  story, 
talk  with  the  fourscore  nations  of  his  cam}:/  each  in  his  own 
tongue. 

Further  still,  there  are  some  peextlkriUe»  of  tho  American 
mind,  in  which  wo  differ  from  our  English  brothers.  They 
are  more  inclin'd,  to  tho  matter  of  fact,  and  appeal  to 
history ;  we,  to  tho  matter  of  ideas,  and  having'  no  national 
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history  but  of  n  revolution,  may  appeal  at  once  to  human 
nature.  So  while-  they  are  more  historical,  fond  01  names 
and  precedents,  enamoured  of  limited  facts  and  coy  towards 
abstract  and  universal  ideas,  with  the  maxim,  “  Stand  by 
the  fixed,”  wo  arcs  more  metaphysical,  ideal ;  do  not  ihink 
a  thing  right  because  actual,  nor  impossible  because  it  has 
never  been.  Tim  Americans  rm»  more  metaphysical  than 
the  English. ;  have  departed  more  from  the  old  sensational 
philosophy*  have  welcomed  more  warmly  the  transcen¬ 
dental  philosophy  of  Germany  and  France.  Tho  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  and  nil  tho  State  Constitutions  of 
the  North,  begin  with  a  universal  and  abstract  idea.  Even 
preaching  is  abstract  and  of  ideas.  Calvinism  boars  meta¬ 
physical  fruit  in  New  England. 

This  fact  modifies  still  morn  tho  function  of  tho  duty  of 
tho  scholar.  It  determines  him  to  ideas,  to  facts  for  the 
ideas  they  cover,  not  so  much  to  tho  past  as  tho  future,  to 
tho  past  only  that  he  may  guide  tho  present  and  construct 
tho  luturo.  He  is  to  lake  his  run  in  tho  past  to  acquire 
tho  momentum  of  history,  his  stand  in  the  present,  and  leap 
into  the  future. 

In  this  manner  the  position  and  duty  of  the  scholar  in 
America  aro  .modified  and  made  peculiar  ;  and  thus  is  the 
mode  determined  for  him,  in  which  to  pay  for  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  most  profitable  to  tho  public  that  has 
been  at  tho  cost  of  his  training. 

There  is  a  test  by  which  wo  measure  tho  force  of  a  horse 
or  u  steam-engine  ;  the  raking  of  so  many  pounds  through 
m  many  feet  In  a  given  time.  Tho  test  of  tho  scholar’s 
power  ik  his  ability  to  raise  men  in  their  development. 

In  America  there  arc  three  chief  modes  of  acting  upon 
the  public,  omitting  others  of  small  account.  Tho  first  is 
the  pernor  which  comas  of  National  Wealth ;  tho  next,  that 
of  Political  Station  ;  the  third,  power  of  Spiritual  Wealth, 
so  to  say,  eminent  wisdom,  justice,  love,  piety,  tho  power 
of  sentiments  and  ideas,  turd  -.he.  faculty  of  communicating 
them  to  other  men,  and  organising  them  therein.  For  the 
sake  of  shortness,  let  each  mode  of  power  be  symbolized 
by  its  instrument,  and  wo  have  the  power  of  the  purse, 
of  the  office,  and  tho  pen. 

The  purse  represent®  the  favourite  mode  of  power  with 
us.  This  is  nr/unW  >n  our  present  stage  of  national  exist- 
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cnee  and  human  development;  it  is  likely  to  continue 
for  a  long  time.  In  all  civilised  countries  which  have 
outgrown  the  period  when,  the  sword  was  the  favourite 
emblem,  the  purse  represents  the  favourite  mode  of  power 
with  the  mass  of  men ;  but  hero  it  is  so  with  the  men  of 
superior  education.  Tins  power  is  not  wholly  personal, 
but  extra-personal,  and  the  man’?  centre  of  gravity  lies  out 
of  himself,  less  or  more ;  somewhere  between,  tho  ixuui  and 
his  lust  cent,  tho  distance  being  greater  or  less  as  iho  man 
is  less  or  greater  than  tho  estate.  This  is  wadded  chief!  v  bv 
men  of  little  education,  except  tho  practical  culture  which 
they  have  gained  in  tho  process  of  accumulation.  Their 
riches  they  get  purposely,  their  training  by  tho  way,  and 
accidentally.  It  is  a  singular  misfortune  of  tho  country, 
that  while,  tho  majority  of  tho  people  arc  better  cultivated 
and  more  enlightened  than  any  other  population  in  the 
world,  the  greater  part  of  tho  wealth  of  tho  nation  is  owned 
by  men  of  leas  education  and  consequently  of  less  enlight¬ 
enment  than  the  rich  men  of  any  leading  nation  in  Europe. 
In  England  and  Franca  tho  wealth  of  this  generation  is 
chiefly  inherited,  and  has  generally  fallen  to  men  carefully 
trained,  with  minds  disciplined  by  academic  culture.  Here 
wealth  is  new,  and  mainly  in  tho  hands  of  men  who  have 
scrambled  for  it  adroitly  and  with  vigour.  They  have 
energy,  vigour,  forecast,  and  a  certain  generosity,  but  as  n 
class,  arc  narrow,  vulgar,  and  conceited.  Nine-tenths  of 
tho  property  of  the  people  is  owned  by  one-tenth  of  the 
persons;  and  these  capitalists  are  men  of  little  culture, 
little  moral  elevation.  This  is  an  accident  of  our  position 
unavoidable,  perhaps  transient ;  but  it  i&  enrtainly  a  mis¬ 
fortune  that  the  great  estates  of  the  country,  and  tho  social 
and  political  power  of  such  wealth,  should  be  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  sued  men.  The  melancholy  result  appears  in 
many  eh  disastrous  shape  :  in  tho  tone  of  the  pulpit,  of  the 
press,  and  of  tho  national  politics  ;  much  of  the  vulgarity 
of  iho  nation  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  fact,  that  wealth 
belongs  to  men  who  know  nothing  better. 

The  office  represents  the  next  most  popular  mode  of 
power.  This  also  is  extra-personal,  the  man's  centre  of 
gravity  is  out  of  himself,  somewhere  between  him  and  the 
lowest  man  in.  tho  Stale- ;  the  distance  depending  on  the 
proportion  of  manhood  in  him  and  the  multitude,  if  the 
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ofileo  is  much  greater  than  the  man,  then  the  officer » 
centre  of  gravity  is  further  removed  from  his  person. 
This  is  sought  for  by  the  ablest  ana  best  educated  men  in 
the  land.  But  there  is  a  large  class  of  educated  persons 
who  do  not  aspire  to  it  from  lack  of  ability,  for  in  our  form 
of  government,  it  commonly  takes  soma  salioncy  of  diameter 
to  win  tho  high  places  of  office  and  use  respectably  this 
mode  of  power,  while  it  demands  no  great  or  lofty  talents 
to  accumulate  tho  largest  fortune  in  America.  It  is  true 
tho  whirlwind  of  mi  election,  by  tho  pressure  of  votes,  may 
now  and  then  take  a  very  heavy  body  up  to  a  great  height.. 
Yot  it  does  not  keep  him  from  growing  giddy  and  ridicu- 
Icms  while  there,  and  after  a  few  years  lets  him  fall  again 
info  complete  insignificance,  whence  no  Hercules  can  aver 
Hilt  him  up.  A  corrupt  administration  may  do  tho  sumo, 
but  with  tho  same  mult.  This  consideration  keeps  many 
educated  mou  from  tho  political  arena ;  others  arc  im willing 
to  endure  tho  unsavoury  atmosphere  of  politics,  and  take 
part  in  a  scramblo  so  vulgar ;  but  still  a  largo  portion  of 
tho  educated  and  scholarly  talent  of  the  nation  goes  to  that 
work. 

Tho  power  of  tho  pen  is  wholly  personal.  It  is  the 
appropriate  instrument,  of  the  scholar,  but  it  is  least  of  all 
desired  and  sought  for.  Tho  rich  man  sands  his  sons  to 
trade,  to  make  too  much  of  inheritance  yet  more  by  fresh 
acquisitions  of  superfluity.  lie  does  not  send  them  to 
literature,  art,  or  science.  You  find  tho  scholar  slipping 
in.  to  other  modes  of  action,  not  the  merchants  unci  poli¬ 
ticians  migrating  into  this.  He  longs  to  act  by  tho  gravity 
of  his  money  or  station,  nA  draw  merely  by  his  head.  The 
office  carries  the  day  before  the  pen ;  the  purse  takes  pre¬ 
cedence  of  both.  Educated  men  do  not  so  much  seek  places 
that  demand  great  powers,  as  those  which,  bring  nmch 
gold.  Saif- denial  for  money  or  office  is  common,  for 
scholarship  rare  and  unpopular.  To  act  by  money,  not 
mind,  is  tho  ill-concealed  ambition  of  many  n  vreu-bml 
man ;  the  desire  of  this  colours  his  day-dream,  which  is 
less  of  wisdom  and  more  of  wealth,  or  of  political  station  j 
so  a  first-rat©  clergyman  desires  to  bo  massed  to  a  second- 
rate  politician,  and  some  (<  tall  admiral n  of  n.  politician 
consents  to  bo  cut  down  and  turned  into  a  more  sloop 
of  trade.  The  representative  in  Congress  becomes!  a.  preri- 
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deni  of  ail  insurance  office  or  a  bank,  or  the?  agent  of  a 
cotton-will;  the  judge  deserts  his  station  on  the  bench,  and 
presides  over  a  railroad  ;  the  governor  or  senator  wants  a 
place  in  tho  post-ofUco  ;  the  historian  longs  for  a  “chance  in 
the  custom-house.''  The  pen  stoops  to  the  office,  that  to 
the  purse.  Tho  scholar  would  rather  make  a  fortune  by  a 
balsam  of  wild  cherry  than  write  JIamki  or  Pamtfk"  Los! 
for  nothing ;  rather  than  help  mankind  by  making  a  Para¬ 
dise  Regained.  The  v, aid- endowed  minister  thinks  hew 
much  nwro  money  ho  might  have  made  had  ho  speculated 
in  stocks  and  not  theology,  and  mourns  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  does  not  pay  in  this  present  life  fourfold.  The 
professor  of  Greek  is  sorry  ho  was  not  a  surveyor  and 
superintendent  of  a  railroad,  he  should  have  so  much  more 
money  ;  that  is  what  he  baa  learned  from  Plato  and 
Diogenes.  ~Wb  estimate  the  skill  of  mi  artist  like  that  of  a 
pedler,  not  by  the  pictures  he  has  made,  but  by  iko  money. 
There  is  u  mercantile  wav  of  determining  literary  merit,  net 
by  tiic  author’s  books,  but  by  his  balance  with  ithe  publisher. 

church  is  yet  called  after  a  man  who  is  merely  rich, 
something  in  tho  New  Testament  might  hinder  that ;  but 
tho  ministers  estimate  their  brother  minister  by  the  great¬ 
ness  of  iris  position,  wot  of  his  character ;  not  by  his  piety 
and  goedness,  not  even  by  his  reason  and  undarstatiuing, 
tho  cult  ire  he  has  attained  thereby,  and  tho  use  ho  makes 
thereof,  out  by  tho  wealth  of  his  church  and  tho  largeness 
of  his  salary  t  so  that  hn  is  not  thought  the  fortunate  and 
great  minister  who  has  a  largo  outgo  of  spiritual  riches, 
rebukes  tho  sins  of  tho  nation  and  turns  many  to  righteous¬ 
ness,  but  ho  who  has  a  largo  material  income,  ministers, 
though  poorly,  to  rich  moil,  and  is  richly  paid  for  that 
function.  Tho  well-paid  clergymen  of  a  city  tell  tho  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  that  ho  must  teach  “  such  doctrines  as 
the  merchants  approve,”  or  they  will  not  give  money  to 
tho  college,  and  ho,  it,  and  tho  “cause  of  tho  Lord,”  will  all 
come  to  tho  ground  at  tho  isano  time  and  in  kindred  con¬ 
fusion.  Bo  blind  money  would  put  out  tho  heavenly  eyes 
of  ficioncci  and  load  her  also  to  his  own  ditch.  It  must  not 
bo  forgotten  that  there,  are  men  in  tho  midst  of  us,  rich, 
respectable,  mid  highly  honoured  with  social  rank  and 
political  power,  who  practically  end  in  at  riot  conformity 
with  their  theory,  honour  Judas,  who  made  money  by  his 
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treachery,  far  more  than  'Jesus  who  laid  clown  his  life  for 
men  whose  money  is  deemed  better  than  manhood.  It 
must  indeed  bo  so.  Any  outrage  that  is  profitable  to  the 
controlling  portion  of  society  is  sure  to  be  welcome  to  tho 
leaders.’  of  the  State,  and  is  soon  pronounced  diviiso  by  the 
leaders  of  tho  church. 

It  would  scorn  as  if  tho  pen  ought  to  represent  tho 
favourite  mode  of  power  at  a  college ;  but  even  there  tho 
waters  of  Pactolus  are  thought  fairer  than  the  Castalinn, 
Heliconian  spring,  or  “  Siloah  brook  that  flowed  fast  by  the 
oracle  of  God  A  The  college  is  named  after  tho  men  of 
wealth,  not  genius.  How  few  professorships  in  America 
bear  tho  names  of  men  of  science  or  letters,  and  not  of 
mere  rich,  men  !  "Which  is  thought  tho  greatest  bene¬ 
factor  of  a  college,  he  who  endows  it  with  money  or  with 
mind?  Even  there  it  is  tho  purse,  not  the  pen  that  is  tho 
symbol  of  honour,  and  the  University  is  “up  for  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  not  Parnassus. 

Even  in  politics  the  purse  turns  the  scale.  Let  a  party 
wrestle  never  so  hard,  it  cannot  throw  the  dollar.  Money 
controls  and  commands  talent,  not  talent  money.  Tho 
successful  shopkeeper  frowns  on  and  browbeats  tho  accom¬ 
plished  politician,  who  ha4,  too  much  justice  for  tho  wharf 
and  tho  board  of  bruKers ;  ho  notices  that  the  rich  men 
avert-  their  eye,  or  keep  their  beaver  down,  trembles  and  is 
sad,  fearing  that  his  daughter  will  never  find  a  fitting 
spouse.  Tho  purse  buys  up  able  men  of  superior  education, 
corrupts  and  Keeps  thorn  as  its  retained  attorneys,  in  con¬ 
gress  or  tho  church,  not  as  counsel  but  advocate,  bribed  to 
make  tbe  worse  appear  tho  bettor  reason,  and  so  help 
money  to  conhol  the  State  and  wield  its  power  against  tho 
interest  of  mankind.  This  is  perfectly  well  known ;  but 
no  politician  or  minister,  bribed  to  silence  or  to  speech, 
ever  loses  his  respectability  because  he  is  bought  by  re¬ 
spectable  men, — if  he  get  his  pay.  In  all  countries  but 
this  the  office  is  liefore  the  purse ;  here  tho  .State  is  chiefly 
an  accessory  of  the  Exchange,  and  our  politics  only  mer¬ 
cantile.  This  appears  .sometimes  against  our  will,  in 
symbols  not  meant  to  tell  the  tale.  Thus  in  tho  House  of 
Eepresentatives  in  Massachusetts,  a  cod-fish  stares  the 
speaker  in  tho  face — not  a  very  intellectual  looking  fish. 
When  it  was  put  there  it  was  a  symbol  of  tho  riches  of  the 
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Slate,  and  so  of  the,  Commonwealth.  With  singular  and 
uncMifs-ious  satire  it  toils  the  legislature  to  have  mi  eye 
“  to  iho  .tuiin  chance,”  and,  hut,  for  its  fiddilv  lo  its  highest 
instincts  and  its  obstinate  silence,  might  bo  a  symbol  good 
enough  for  the  pi use. 

Nov;,  after  the  of  bee  nnd  the  purse  have  taken  their 
votaries  from  the  educated  class,  the  ablest  men  arc  cer¬ 
tainly  not  left  behind.  Three  roads  open  before  our  young 
Hercules  as  he  leaves  college,  having  respectively  its  finger- 
post,  the  pen,  the  office,  and  the  purse.  Few  follow  the 
road  of  loiters.  This  need  not  bo  much  complained  of  ; — 
nay,  it  might  bo  rejoiced  in,  if  tlu1.  purse  and  the  office  in. 
their  modes  of  posver  did  represent  tho  higher  conscious¬ 
ness  of  mankind.  But  no  one  contends  it  is  so. 

Still  there  mo  men  who  devote  themselves  to  eouio 
literary  callings  which  Imve  no  connection  with  political 
office,  and  which  are  not  pursued  for  the  Bake  of  great 
wealth.  Such  men  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  per¬ 
manent  literature  of  the  country.  They  are  eminently 
scholars  ;  permanent  scholars  who  act  by  their  scholar- 
craft,  not  by  the  state-craft  of  the  politician,  or  the  purse- 
craft  of  the  capitalist.  How  are  these  men  paying  their 
debt  and  performing  their  function?  The  answer  must  he 
found  in  the  science  and  the  literature  of  the  land. 

American  science  is  something  of  which  we  may  well  be 
proud.  Mr.  Liebig,  in  Germany,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  following  science  for 
the  loaves  and  fishes  thereof;  and  he  declares  that  ho 
espoused  chemistry  not  for  her  wealthy  dower,  not  even  for 
the  services  her  possible  children  might  render  to  mankind, 
hut  solely  for  her  own  .sweet  sake.  Amongst  the  English 
race,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  science  is  loved  rathor  for 
the  fruit  than  the  blossom  ;  its  service  to  the  body  is 
thought  of  more  value  than  its  service  to  the  mind.  A 
man’s  respectability  would  be  in  danger,  in  America,  if  ho 
loved  any  science  better  than  the  money  or  farao  it  might 
bring.  It  is  characteristic  of  us  that  a  scholar  should 
write  for  reputation  und  gold.  Here,  us  elsewhere,  the 
unprofitable  parts  of  science  fall  to  the  lot  of  poor  men. 
When  tho  rich  man’s  son  lias  the  natural  calling  that  way, 
public,  opinion  would,  dissuade  him  from  tho  study  of 
nature. .  Tho  greatest  scientific  attainments  do  not  give  a 
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mac.  «o  high  social  consideration,  as  a  political  office  or  a 
successful  speculation — unless  it  be  tlve  science  which  makes 
money.  Scientific  schools  we  call  after  merely  rich  men. 
not  men.  of  wealthy  minds,.  It  is  true  wo  name,  streets 
and  squares,  towns  and  counties,  after  Franklin,  hut  it  is 
because  he  keeps  tho  lightning  from  factories,  churches, 
and  barns  ;  t  ells  ns  not  “  to  give  too  much  for  the  whistle/’ 
and  teaches  “  tho  way  to  make  money  plenty  :iu  every 
man’s  pocket  .”  Wo  should  not  name  them  after  Caviar 
and  La  Place. 

Notwithstanding  this,  tho  iscieniific  scholars  of  America, 
l>oth  the  home-bom  and  the  adopted  sons,  havo  manfully 
paid  for  their  culture,  and  domo  honour  to  the  land.  T his  is 
true  of  inen  in  all  deportments  of  science, — from  that 
which  searches  the  deeps  of  tho  sky  to  that  which  explores 
the  shallows  of  tho  sea.  Individuals,  States,  and  tho 
nation,  have  sill  done  themselves  honour  by  the  scientific 
researches  and  discoveries  that  have  been  made.  Tho 
outlay  of  money  and  of  genius  for  tilings  which  only  pay 
the  head  and  not  tho  month  of  man,  is  beautiful  and  a 
little  surprising  in  such  a  utilitarian  land  os  this.  Time 
would  fail  met  to  attend  to  particular  cases. 

Look  at  the  literaturo  of  America.  Reserving  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  portion  thereof  to  bo  examined  in  a  moment,  let 
us  study  the  instantial  portion  of  it,  American  literaturo 
as  a  whole.  This  may  bo  distributed  into  two  main 
divisions :  Find  comes  the  permanent  literature,  consisting 
of  works  not  designed  merely  for  n  single  and!  transient 
occasion,  but  elaborately  wrought  for  a  general  purpose. 
'Phis  is  literaturo  proper.  Next  follows  tho  transient  lite¬ 
rature,  which  is  brought  out  for  a  particular  occasion,  and 
designed  to  serve  a  special  purpose.  Let  us  look  at  each. 

Tho  permanent  literaturo  of  America  is  poor  and  meagre ; 
it  does  not  bear  tho  mark  of  manly  hands,  of  original, 
creative  minds.  Most  of  it  is  rather  milk  for  babes  than 
meat  for  men,  though  much  of  it  is  neither  fresh  meat  nor 
new  milk,  but  tho  old  dish  often  served  up  before.  In 
respect  to  its  form,  this  portion  of  our  literaturo  is  an 
imitation.  That  is  natural  enough,  considering  tho  youth 
of  the  country.  Every  nation,  like  every  man,  oven 
ono  born  to  genius,  begins  by  imitation.  Itaphacl,  with 
aervilo  pencil,  followed  his  masters  in  his  youth ;  but  at 
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length  Ills  artistic  eye  attracted  new-born  angels  from  the 
calm  stillness  of  their  upper  heaven,  and  with  liberal,  free 
hand,  with  masterly  and  original  touch,  the  painter  of  tho 
newness  amazed  tho  world. 

The  early  Christian  literature  is  an  imitation  of  tho 
Hebrew  or  the  classic  type ;  even  alter  centuries  had  passed 
by,  Sidonius,  though  a  bishop  of  tho  church,  and  destined 
to  become  a  saint,  uses  tho  old  heathen  imager}*,  referring 
to  Triptolomus  as  a  model  for  Clrristian  work,  and  talks  about 
Triton  and  Galatea  to  tho  Christian  Queen  of  tho  Goths. 
Saint-  Ambrose  is  a  notorious  imitator  of  pagan  Cicero. 
The  Christiana  were  nil  anointed  with  Jewish -nard;  and 
the  sour  grapes  they  ato  in  sacrament  have  set  on  edgo 
then*  children's  teeth  till  now.  Tho  modern  nations  of 
Europe  began  their  literature  by  tho  driest  copies  of  Livy 
and  Virgil.  The  Gormans  havo  tho  most  original  liternturo 
of  tho  last  hundred  years.  But  till  the  middle  of  tho  past 
century  their  permanent  literature  was  chiefly  in  Latin  and 
French,  with  ns  little  originality  as  our  own.  Tho  real 
poetic  lifo  of  the  nation  found  vent  in  other  forms.  It  is 
nutural,  therefore,  and  according  to  tho  course  of  history, 
that  we  should  begin  in  this  way.  The  best  political 
institutions  of  England  arc  cherished  hero,  so  her  best 
literaituro ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  are  content  with 
this  rich  inheritance  of  artistic  toil.  In  many  things  wo 
nro  indejjendcnt,  but  in  much  that  relates  to  tho  higher 
works  of  innn,  wo  nro  still  colonics  of  England.  This 
appears  not  only  in  the  vulgar  fondness  for  English  fasluons, 
manners,  and  tho  like*,  which  is  chiefly  an  affectation,  but  in 
tho  servile  stylo  with  which  wo  copy  tho  great  or  little 
models  of  English  literature.  Sometimes  this  is  dono 
consciously,  oftener  without  knowing  it. 

But  tho  substance  of  our  permanent  literature  is  as 
faulty  as  its  form.  It  does  not  bear  marks  of  a  new,  free, 
vigorous  mind  at  work,  looking  at  things  from  tho  Amc- 
ican.  point  of  view,  and,  though  it  put  its  thought  in 
antique  forms,  yet  thinking  originally  and  for  itself.  It 
represents  tho  average  thought  of  respectable  men,  directed 
to  somo  particular  subject,  and  their  average  morality.  It 
represents  nothing  more ;  how  could  it,  while  tho  ablest  men 
have  gono  off  to  politics  or  trade  P  It  —  ..uch  liternturo  ns 
almost  anybody  might  get  up  if  you  would  give  him  a  little 
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timo  to  make  the  preliminary  studies.  'There  is  little  in  it  that 
'.h  national ;  little  individual  and  of  the  writer’s  own  mind  ; 
it  is  ground  out  in  the  public  literary  milk  It  has  no 
noble  sentiments,  no  great  ideas ;  nothing-  which  makes  you 
burn  ;  nothing  which  makes  you  much  worse  or  much 
better.  You  may  feed  on  this  literature  all  your  days,  mid 
whatsoever  you  may  gain  in  girth,  you  shall  not  take  in 
thought  enough  to  r.dcl  hair  an  inch  to  your  stature. 

Out  of  every  hundred  American  literary  works  printed 
since  tho  century  began,  about  eighty  will  be  of  this 
character.  Compare  tho  four  most  conspicuous  periodicals 
of  America  with  the  four  great  Quarterlies  of  England, 
and  you  see  how  inferior  our  literature  is  to  theirs — in  all 
things,  in  form  and  in  substance  too.  The  European  has 
tho  freedom  of  a  well-bred  man-— it  appears  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  his  thought,  his  use  of  words,  in  the  easy  grace  of 
lire  sentences,  and  tho  general  manner  of  his  work  *,  the 
American  has  the  stiffness  and  limitations  of  a  big,  raw 
boy,  in  the  presence  of  his  schoolmaster,  They  are  proud 
of  being  English,  and  so  have  &  certain  lofty  nationality 
which  appears  in  their  thought  and  the  form  thereof,  even 
in  the  freedom  to  use  and  invent  new  words.  Our  authors 
of  this  class  seem  ashamed  that  they  are  Americans,  mA 
accordingly  are  timid,  ungraceful,  and  weak.  They  dare 
not  be  original  when  they  could.  Hence  this  sort  of  lite¬ 
rature  is  dull.  A  man  of  tho  average  mind  and  conscience, 
heart  and  soul,  studies  a  particular  subject  a  short  time — - 
for  this  is  the  land  of  brief  processes— and  writes  a  book 
thereof,  or  thereon ;  a  critic  of  the  same  average  makes  his 
bpecial  study  of  the  book,  not  its  theme,  “reviews”  the 
work;  is  as  ready  and  able  to  {mss  judgment  on  How- 
ditch’s  translation  of  La  Place  in  ton  days  after  its 
appearance  as  ten  rears,  and  distributes  praise  mul  blame, 
not  according  to  tfio  author’s  knowledge,  but  tho  critic’s 
ignorant  caprice ;  and  then  average  men  read  the  book  and 
tno  critique  with  no  immoderate  joy  or  unmeasured  grief. 
They  learn  some  new  facts,  no  new  ideas,  and  get  no  lofty 
impulse.  Tho  book  was  written  without  inspiration,  with¬ 
out  philosophy,  and  is  read  with  small  profit.  Yet  it  is 
curious  to  obcerve  tho  praise  which  such  men  receive,  how 
soon  they  are  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  English 
literature.  I  havo  known  three  American  Sir  Walter 
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Sootts,  half  a  dozen  Audio one  nr  two  Mrumulays~-a 
historian  that  was  Ilumc  and  CiibN-.'i  *»oth  in  one,  several 
Bum§e?!f  and  Miltons  hy  thr  quantity  not  "  mute/’  the 
more  is  the  pity,  but  **'  inglorious  enough;  nay,  even 
vain-glorious  at  tho  praise  which  some  penny-a-liner  or 
dollar-a-pnger  foolishly  gave  their  cheap  extemporary  stuff. 
In  sacred  literature  it  is  the  same :  i'n  a  single  winter  at 
Boston  we  had  two  American  Saint  Johns,  in  full  blast  for 
several  months.  Though  no  Felix  trembles,  there  am  now 
extant  in  the  United  States  not  less  than  six  American 
Saint  3?aul§,  in  no  manner  of  peril  except  the  most  dan* 
gerous — of  idle  praise.  ■ ;  ■ 

A  living,  natural,  and  full-grown  literature  contains  two 
elements.  One  is  of  mankind  in  general ;  that  is  human 
and  universal.  The  other  is  of  the  tribe  in  special,  and  of 
the  writer  in  particular.  This  is  national  and  even  per* 
somil :  you  see  the  idiocyuerncy  of  tho  nation  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  author  in  the  work.  The  universal  human  substfoice 
accepts  the  author’s  form,  and  tho  public  wine  of  mankind 
runs  into  the  private  bottle  of  the  author,  Thus  tho  Hebrew 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament  is  fresh  and  original  in 
substance  and  in  form;  the  two  elements  are  plain  enough, 
the  universal  and  tho  particular.  The  staple  of  the  1-salms 
of  David  is  human,  of  mankind,  it  is  trust  in  God ;  but 
the  twist,  the  die,  tho  texture,  the  pattern,  all  that  is 
Hebrew— of  tho  tribe,  and  persomd—of  David,  shepherd, 
warrior,  poet,  king.  You  sec  tho  pastoral  hill-sides  of 
Judam  in  his  holy  hymns;  nay,  “  Uriah’s  beauteous  wife” 
now  and  then  sidles,  into  his  sweetest  psalm.  The  Old 
Testam&st  books  smell  of  Palestine,  of  its  air  and  its  soil. 
The  Boats  of  Sharon  has  Hebrew  earth  about  its  roots. 
The  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  its  fauna  and  its  flora 
both,  even  its  wind  and  sky*,  its  early  and  its  latter  min,  nil 
appear  in  tho  literature  of  historian  and  bad.  It  is  so  in 
tho  Hiad.  You  sec  how  the  was,  looked  from  Homer’s  point 
of  view,  and  know  how  ho  felt  the  west  wind,  cold  and  raw. 
The  human  element  lms  an  Ionian  form  «uul  a  Homeric 
hue.  The  ballads  of  the  people  in  Scotland  and  England 
aro  national  in  tho  same  way ;  the  {staple  of  human  Ufa  m 
wrought  into  the  Scottish  form.  Before  the  Gormans  had 
any  permanent  national  literature  of  this  character,  their 
fertile  mind  found  vent  in  legends,  popular  storks,  now . 
voi..  vit.  n 
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iho  admiration  of  tho  learned.  These  had  at  homo  the 
German  dress,  but  as  tho  stories  travelled  into  other  lands, 
they  kept  their  human  flesh  and  blood,  but  took  a  different 
garo,  and  acquired  a  different  complexion  from  every 
country  which  they  visited ;  and,  like  tho  streams  of  their 
native  Swabia,  took  the  colour  of  tho  soil  they  travelled 
through. 

Tho  permanent  and  instantial  literature  of  America  is 
not  national  in  this  sense.  It  lias  little  that  is  American  ; 
it  might  us  well  bo  written  by  somo  bookwright  in  Leipsic 
or  London,  and  then  imported.  The  individuality  of  tho 
nation  is  not  there,  except  in  tho  cheap,  gaudy  binding  of 
the  work.  The  nationality  of  America  is  only  stamped  on 
tho  lids,  and  vulgarly  blazoned  on  the  back. 

Is  the  book  a  history  ? — it  is  written  with  no  such  free¬ 
dom  as  you  should  expect  of  a  writer,  looking  at  tho 
breadth  of  the  world  from  the  lofty  stand-point  of  America, 
There  is  no  new  philosophy  of  history  in  it.  You  would  not 
think  it  was  written  in  a  democracy  that;  keeps  the  peace 
without  armies  or  a  naticnal  gnd.  Air.  Macaulay  writes 
tho  history  of  England  as  none  but  a  North  Briton  could 
do.  Astonishingly  well-read,  equipped  with  literary  skill 
ut  least  equal  to  the  masterly  art  of  Voltaire,  mapping  out 
his  subject  like  an  engineer,  and  adorning  it  like  a  painter, 
you  yet  see,  all  along,  that  the  author  is  a  Scotchman  and 
a  Whig.  Nobody  else  could  have  written  so.  It  is  of 
Mr.  Macaulay.  But  our  American  writer  thinks  about 
matters  just  os  everybody  else  dees ;  that  is,  he  docs  not 
think  at  all,  but  only  writes  what  he  reads,  and  then,  like 
the  good-natured  bear  in  the  nursery  story',  “  thinks  ho  has 
been  thinking.”  It  is  no  such  thing,  ho  has  been  writing 
tho  common  opinion  of  common  men,  to  get  tho  applauso 
of  men  as  "•ommon  as  himself. 

Is  tho  book  of  poetry? — tho  substance  is  chiefly' old,  the 
form  old,  tho  allusions  are  old.  It  is  poetry  of  society,  not 
of  nature.  You  meet  in  it  tho  same  everlasting  mytho¬ 
logy,  the  same  geography,  botany,  zoology,  tho  same 
symbols ;  a  new  figure  of  speech  suggested  by'  the  sight  of 
nature,  not  the  reading  of  books,  you  could  no  more  find 
than  a  fresh  shad  in  tho  Dead  Sea.  You  tako  at  random 
eight  or  ten  “  American  poets”  of  this  stamp,  you  see  at 
once  what  was  tho  favourite  author  with  eaen  new  bard ; 
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you  often  boo  what  particular  work  of  Sholloy,  or  Tennyson, 
or  Hilton,  or  George  Herbert,  or,  if  the  man  has  culture 
enough,  of  Goethe,  or  Uhland,  Jean  Paul,  or  Schiller, 
suggested  the  “  American  original.”  Ilia  inspiration  cornea 
from  literature,  not  from  the  great  universe  of  nature  or  of 
human  life.  You  see  that  this  writer  has  read  Percy's 
licliques,  and  the  German  J Fun der horn ;  but  you  would 
not  know  that  ho  wrote  in  a  republic — in  a  land  full  of 
new  life,  with  great  rivers  and  tall  mountains,  with  maple 
and  oak  trees  that  turn  red  in  the  autumn ;  amongst  a 
people  who  hold  town-meetings,  have  free  schools  for 
everybody,  read  newspapers  voraciously,  who  have  light¬ 
ning  rods  on  their  steeples,  rido  in  railroads,  are  daguerreo- 
typed  by  the  sun,  and  who  talk  by  lightning  from  Halifax 
to  How  Orleans;  who  listen  to  tho  whippoorwill  and  tho 
bobolink,  who  believo  in  Slavery  and  tho  Declaration  of 
Independence,  in  tho  devil  and  the  five  points  of  Calvinism. 
You  would  not.  know  where  our  poet  lived,  or  that  he  lived 
anywhere.  Heading  tho  Iliad,  you  doubt  that  Homer  was 
bom  blind  ;  but  our  bard  seems  to  have  been,  deaf  also,  and 
for  expressing  what  was  national  iu  his  time,  might  like¬ 
wise  have  been  dumb. 

Is  it  a  volumo  of  sermons  P — they  might  have  been 
written  at  Edinburgh,  Madrid,  or  Constantinople,  m  well 
us  in  Hew  England ;  as  veil  preached  to  tho  “  Homo 
Sapiens”  of  Linnaeus,  or  tho  man  in  the  moon,  os  to  tho 
special  audience  that  heard,  or  heard  them  not,  but  only 
paid  for  having  the  things  preached.  There  is  nothing 
individual  about  them  ;  the  author  seems  as  impersonal  as 
Spinoza's  conception  of  God.  The  sermons  arc  like  an 
almanack  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  no  place  in  parti¬ 
cular,  for  no  time  in  special.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any¬ 
thing  American.  The  author  never  mentions  a  river  tL  ; 
side  of  the  Jordan;  knows  no  mountain  but  Lebanon,  Zion, 
and  Carmel,  and  would  think  it  profane  to  talk  of  the 
Alleghenies  and  tho  Mi&simppi,  of  Monadnock  and  the 
Androscoggin.  lie  mentions  Babylon  and  Jerusalem,  net 
Now  York  and  Baltimore  ;  you  would  never  dream  that  bo 
lived  in  ti  church  without  a  bishop,,  and  a  Stato  without  a 
king,  in  a  democratic  nation  that  held  three  million  slaves, 
with  ministers  chosen  by  tho  people.  Ho  is  surrounded, 
clouded  over,  and  hid  by  tbo  traditions  of  tho  “  ages  of 
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faith”  behind  him.  He  never  thanks  Ctod  for  the  dew  and 
imow,  only  for  “the  early  and  the  latter  ruin”  of  a  classic 
sacred  land ;  a  temperance  man,  ho  blesses  God  for  the 
vino  because  the  great  Psalmist  did  so  thousands  of  years 
ago.  Ho  speaks  of  the  olive  and  the  fig-tree  which  ho 
never  saw,  not  of  tho  apple-tree  and  the  pencil  before  his 
eyes  all  day  long,  their  fruit  the  joy  of  his  children's 
heart.  If  you  guessed  at  his  time  and  place,  you  would 
think  ho  lived,  not  under  General  Taylor,  but  under  King 
Ahab,  or  Jeroboam  ;  that  his  audience  rode  on  camels  or  in 
chariots,  not  ill  steam -ears ;  that  they  fought  with  bows 
and  arrows  against  the  children  of  Moab ;  that  their 
favourite  sin  was  the  worship  of  some  graven  image,  and 
that  they  made  their  children  pass  through  tho  fire  unto 
Moloch,  not  through  tho  counting-house  unto  Mammon. 
You  would  not  know  whether  tho  preacher  was  married  or 
a  bachelor,  rich  or  poor,  saint  or  sinner ;  you  would  pro¬ 
bably  conclude  he  was  not  much  of  a  saint,  nor  even  much 
of  a  sinner. 

The  authors  of  this  portion  of  our  literature  seem 
ashamed  of  America.  One  day  she  will  take  her  revenge. 
They  are  the  parasites  of  letters,  and  live  on  what  other 
men  have  made  classic.  Huey  would  study  the  Holy  Land, 
Greece,  Etruria,  Egypt,  Nineveh,  spots  made,  fatuous  by 
great  and  holy  men,  and  let  the  native  races  of  America 
fade  out,  taking  no  pains  to  study  the  monuments  which 
so  swiftly  pass  away  from  our  own  continent.  It  is  curious 
that  most  of  the  accounts  of  the  Indians  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  come  from  men  not  natives  here,  from  French  and 
Germans  ;  and  characteristic  that  we  should  send  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  tho  Dead  Ben,  while  wide  tracts  of  this  continent 
lie  all  untouched  by  tho  white  man's  foot ;  and,  also,  that 
while  iv c  make  such  generous  and  noble  efforts  to  chris¬ 
tianize  and  bless  the  red,  yellow,  and  black  heathens  at  tho 
world's  end,  we  should  leave  the  American  Indian  and 
Negro  to  die  in  savage  darkness,  the  South  making  it  penal 
to  teach  ft  black  man  to  write  or  rend. 

Yet,  there  is  one  portion  of  our  permanent  literature,  if 
literature  it  may  bo  called,  which  is  wholly  indigenous  und 
original.  The  lives  of  the  early  martyrs  and  confessors 
arc  purely  Christian,  so  ore  the  legends  of  saints  and  other 
pious  men  :  there  was  nothing  like  this  in  the  Hebrew  or 
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heathen  literature  ;  cause  and  occasion  were  alike  wanting 
for  it.  So  wo  have-  one  series  of  literary  productions  that 
could  bo  written  by  none  but  Americans,  and  only  here  :  I 
mean  tho  Lives  of  Fugitive  Staves.,  Put  as  thoAc  are 
not  the  work  of  tho  men  of  snpermr  culture,  they  hardly 
help  to  pay  tho  scholar’s  debt.  Yet  all  the  original  romance 
of  America  is  in  them,  not  in  the  white  man’s  novel. 

Next  is  the  transient  literature,  composed  chiefly  of 
speeches,  orations,  state  papers,  political  and  other  occa¬ 
sional  pamphlets,  business  reports,  articles  in  the  journals, 
and  other  productions  designed  to  servo  some  present  pur¬ 
pose.  These  are  commonly  the  work  of  educated  men, 
though  not  of- such  ns  make  literature  a  profession.  Taking 
this  department  ns  a  whole,  it  differs  much  from  the  per¬ 
manent  literature ;  hero  is  freshness  of  thought  and  new¬ 
ness  of  form.  If  American  1  looks  are  mainly  an  imitation 
of  old  models,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  iind  the  prototype 
of  some  American  speeches.  They  "  would  have  made 
Quintilian  stare  and  gasp.”  Take  the  State  papers  of  tho 
American  government  during  tho  administration  of  Mr. 
Polk,  tho  speeches  made  in  Congress  at  the  same  time,  tho 
State  papers  of  tho  se\  oral  State.*— you  have  a  much  better 
and  more  favourable  idea  of  tho  vigour  and  originality  of 
tho  American  mind,  than  you  would  get  from  all  tho 
hound  books  planted  in  that  period.  Tho  diplomatic 
writings  of  American  politicians  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  In  eloquence  no  modem 
nation  is  before  us,  perhaps  none  is  our  equal.  Hero  you 
sec  the  inborn  strength  and  manly  vigour  of  tho  American 
mind.  You  meet  the  same  spirit  whieh  fells  the  forest, 
girdles  the  land  with  railroads,  annexes  Texas,  and  covets 
Cuba,  Nicaragua,  till  tho  world.  You  see  that  tho  authors 
of  this  literature  arc  workers  also.  Others  have  read 
of  wild,  beasts ;  hero  are  the  men  that  have  seen  tho  wolf. 

A  portion  of  this  literature  represents  the  past,  and  1ms 
the  vices  already  named.  It  comes  from  human  history 
and  not  human  nature ;  as  you  read  it,  you  think  of  the 
inertia  and  the  cowardliness  of  mankind ;  nothing  is  pro¬ 
gressive,  nothing  noble,  generous,  or  just,  only  respectable. 
The  post  is  preferred  before  the  present;  money  is  put 
before  men,  a  vested  right  before  a  natural  right.  Such 
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literatu.ro  appeals  in  all  countries.  The  ally  of  despotism, 
and  the  foe  of  mankind,  it  is  yet  a  legitimate  exponent  of 
a  large  class  of  men.  Tho  lending  journals  cf  America, 
political  and  commercial,  or  literary,  are  poor  and  feeble ; 
(Kir  reviews  of  books  afford  matter  for  grave  consideration. 
You  would  often  suppose  them  r.ritton  by  the  same  hand 
which  manufactures  the  advertisements  of  tho  grand 
caravan,  or  some  patent  medicine ;  or,  when  unfavourable, 
by  some  of  tho  irmi  who  write  defamatory  articles  on  the 
eve  of  an  election. 

But  a  largo  part  of  this  transient  literature  is  very 
different  in  its  character.  Its  authors  havo  broken  with 
the  traditions  of  tho  past ;  they  have  new  ideas,  and  plans 
for  putting  them  in  execution ;  they  are  full  of  hope  ;  aro 
national  to  tho  extreme,  bragging  and  defiant.  They  put 
tho  majority  before  institutions  ;  tho  rights  of  tho  majority 
before  the  privilege  of  a  few ;  they  represent  the  onward 
tendency  and  material  prophecy  of  the  nation.  The  new 
activity  of  tho  American  mind  hero  expresses  its  purpose 
and  its  prayer.  Here  is  strength,  hope,  confidence,  oven 
audacity;  all  is  American,  But  the  great  idea  of  tho 
absolute  right,  does  not  appear,  nil  is  more  national  than 
human ;  and  in  what  concerns  tho  nation,  it.  is  not  justice, 
the  point  where  all  interests  aro  balanced,  and  tho  welfare 
of  each  harmonizes  with  that  of  all,  which  is  sought ;  but 
tho  “  greatest  good  of  tho  greatest  number ;”  that  is,  only 
a  privilege  had  at  the  cost  of  tho  smaller  number.  Hero  is 
little  respect  for  universal  humanity  ;  littlo  for  tho  eternal 
laws  of  God,  which  override  all  the  traditions  and  con¬ 
trivances  of  men;  more  reverence  for  a  statute,  or  consti¬ 
tution,  which  is  indeed  the  fundamental  law  of  the  political 
State,  but  is  often  only  an  attempt  to  compromise  between 
tho  fleeting  passions  of  the  day  and  the  immutable  morality 
of  God. 

Amid  all  tho  public  documents  of  tho  nation  and  the 
several  States,  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  favourite 
men,  who  represent  and  so  control  tho  public  mind,  for 
fifty  years,  there  is  little  that  "stirs  tho  feelings  infinite” 
within  you ;  much  to  make  us  more  American,  not  more 
manly.  There  is  more  head  than  heart ;  native  intellect 
enough ;  culture  that  is  competent,  but  little  conscience,  or 
real  religion.  How  many  newspapers,  how  many  poli- 
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ticirms  in  tho  land  go  at  all  beyond  tho  Whig  idea  of  pro- 
feeling  the  property  row  accumulated,  or  tho  democratic 
idea  of  insuring  tho  greatest  material  good  of  tho- greatest 
number  ?  Where  are  wo  to  look  for  tho  represen tail vo  of 
justice,  of  tho  unalienable  rights  of  nil  tho  peoplo  and  all 
tho  nations  ?  In  tho  triple  host  of  article-makers,  speech- 
makers,  lay  and  clerical,  and  makers  of  laws,  you  find  but 
few  who  can  bo  trusted  to  stand  up  for  the  unalienable 
rights  of  mon ;  who  will  never  write,  speak,  nor  vote  in  tho 
interests  of  a  party,  but  always  in  tho  interest,  of  mankind, 
and  will  represent  tho  justice  of  God  in  tho  forum  of  tho 
world. 

This  literature,  like  tho  other,  fulls  of  tho  high  end  of 
writing  and  of  speech;  .rith  morn  vigour,  moro  freedom, 
moro  breadth  of  vision,  and  an  intense  nationality,  tho 
authors  thereof  arc  just  ns  for  from  representing  tho  higher 
consciousness  of  mankind,  just  as  vulgar  as  tho  tamo  and 
well-licked  writers  of  tho  permanent  literature.  Hero  arc 
tho  men  who  have  cut  their  own  way  through  the  woods, 
men  with  moro  than  tho  average  intelligence,  daring,  and 
strength  ;  but  with  leas  than  tho  average  justice  which 
is  honesty  in  tho  abstract,  less  than  tho  average  honesty 
which  is  justice  concentrated  upon  small  particulars. 

Examine  both  those  portions  of  American  literature,  the 
permanent  and  tho  fleeting — you  see  their  educated 
authors  are  no  higher  than  tho  rest  of  men.  They  are 
tho  slaves  of  public  opinion,  ns  much  as  the  gossip  in  her 
little  village,  it  may  not  bo  tho  public  opinion  of  a  coterie 
of  crones,  bit;  of  a  great  party ;  that  makes  little  odds, 
they  aro  worshippers  of  tho  same  rank,  idolaters  of  tho 
same  wealth ;  the  gosaipping  granny  shows  her  littleness 
tho  size  of  life,  whilo  their  deformity  is  magnified  by  tho 
solar  microscope  of  high  office.  Many  a  popular  man 
exhibits  his  pigmy  soul  to  tho  multitude  of  &  whole  con¬ 
tinent,  idly  mistaking  it  for  greatness.  They  aro  swayed 
by  vulgar  passions,  seek  vulgar  ends,  address  vulgar 
motives,  use  vulgar  means ;  they  nmv  command  by  their 
strength,  they  cannot  refine  by  their  fceauty  or  instruct  by 
their  guidance,  and  still  less  inspire  by  any  eminence  of 
manhood  which  they  wore  bom  to  or  Imvo  won.  They 
build  on  tho  surface-sand  for  to-day,  not  on  tho  rock  of 
ages  for  ever.  With  so  little  conscience,  they  heed  not 
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the  solemn  voice  of  history,  and  respect  no  more  the  pro¬ 
phetic  ir  of  mankind. 

To  most  men,  the  approbation  of  their  fellows  is  one  of 
the  mast  desirable  things.  This  approbation  appears  in  the 
various  forms  of  admiration,  respect,  esteem,  confidence, 
veneration,  and  love.  The  great  man  obtains  this  after  a 
time,  and  in  its  highest  forms,  without  seeking  it,  simply 
by  faithfulness  to  his  nature.  He  get*  it  by  rising  and 
doing  his  vroik,  in  the  courso  of  nature,  as  easily  and  us 
irresistibly  as  the  sun  gathers  to  the  clouds  the  evaporation 
of  land  and  sea,  and,  like  the  sun,  to  shed  it  down  in 
blessings  on  mankind.  Little  men  seek  this,  consciously  or 
not  knowing  it,  by  stooping,  crin going,  flattering  the  pride, 
the  passion,  or  the  prejudice  of  others.  So  they  get  the 
approbation  of  men,  but  never  of  man.  Sometimes  this  is 
-sought  for  by  tho  attainment  of  t-'omo  accidental  quality, 
which  low-minded  men  hold  in  more  honour  than  the 
genius  of  sage  or  poet,  or  the  brave  manhood  of  some 
great  hero  of  tho  soul.  In  England,  though  money  is 
power,  it  is  patrician  birth  which  is  nobility,  and  valued 
most;  and  there,  accordingly,  birth  takes  precedence  of  ull — 
of  genius,  and  even  of  gold.  Men  seek  the  companionship  or 
t  he  patronage  of  titled  lords,  and  social  rank  depends  upon 
nobility  of  blood.  Tho  few  bishops  in  the  upper  house  do 
more  to  give  conventional  respectability  to  tho  clerical  pro¬ 
fession  there,  than  all  the  solid  intellect  of  Hooker,  Barrow, 
and  of  South,  the  varied  and  exact  learning  of  philosophic 
Cudworth,  the  eloquence  and  affluent  piety  of  Taylor,  and 
Butler’s  vast  and  manly  mind.  In  America,  social  rank 
depends  substantially  on  wealth,  an  accident  as  much  as 
noblo  birth,  but  moveable.  Hero  gold  takes  precedence  of 
all, — of  genius,  and  even  of  noble  birth. 

"  Though  your  sire 
Hail  royal  blood  within  him,  and  though  you 
Possums  tho  intellect  of  angels  too, 

’Tie  all  in  vain ;  the  world  rill  ne'er  inquire 
On  such  a  score : — Why  should  it  take  the  pains  ? 

'Tis  easier  to  weigh  purses,  sure,  than  brains." 

"Wealtb  is  sought,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  power,  but 
of  nobility.  When  obtained,  it  has  the  power  of  nobility ; 
so  poor  men  of  superior  intellect  and  education,  powerful 
bv  nature,  not  by  position,  fear  to  disturb  the  opinion  of 
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wealthy  men,  to  instruct  their  ignorance  or  rebuke  their 
sin.  Bence  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  illiterate  and  vulgar, 
goes  unrequited,  and  debases  the  natural  aristocracy  of 
mind  and  culturo  which  bows  down  to  it.  Tho  artist 
prostitutes  his  pencil  and  his  skill,  and  takes  his  law  of 
beauty  from  the  fat  clown,  whose  barns  and  pigs,  and  wife, 
he  paints  for  daily  broad.  The  preacher  does  tho  same ; 
and  though  the  stench  of  the  rum-shop  infests  the  pulpit, 
and  death  hews  down  the  leaders  of  his  flock,  the  preacher 
muster)’-,  “Peace,  peace,”  or  else  bo  still,  for  rum  is  power ! 
But  this  power  of  wealth  lias  its  antagonistic  force — the 
power  of  numbers.  Much  depends  on  tho  dollar.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  property  is  owned  by  onc-tcnth  of  all  these 
men — but  much  also  on  tho  votes  of  tho  million.  Tho  few 
are  strong  by  money,  tho  many  by  their  votes.  32ach  is 
worshipped  by  its  votaries,  and  its  approbation  sought. 
He  that  can  get  tho  men  controls  the  money  too.  So 
while  ono  portion  of  educated  men  bows  to  the  rich,  and 
consecrates  their  passion  and  their  prejudice,  another  por¬ 
tion  bows,  equally  prostrate,  to  the  passions  of  tho  multitude 
of  men.  Tho  many  and  the  rich  have  each  a  public  opinion 
of  their  own,  and  both  arc  tyrants.  Hero  the  tyranny  of 
public  opinion  is  not  absolutely  greater  than  in  England, 
Germany,  or  France,  but  is  far  greater  in  comparison  with 
other  modes  of  oppression.  It  seems  inherent  in  a  re¬ 
public  ;  it  is  not  m  a  republic  of  noble  men.  But  hero 
this  sirocco  blows  flat  to  the  ground  full  many  mi  aspiring 
blade.  Wealth  can  establish  kinks  or  factories ;  votes  can 
lift  the  meanest  man  into  tho  highest  political  place,  can 
dignify  any  passion  with  tho  nanio  and  force  of  human 
law ;  so  it  is  thought  by  tho  worshippers  of  both,  seeking 
the  approbation  of  the  two,  that,  public  opinion  can  make 
truth  of  lies,  and  right  oven  out  of  foulest  wrong.  Poli¬ 
ticians  begin  to  say,  there  is  no  law  of  God  above  the 
ephemeral  laws  of  men. 

There  arc  few  American  works  of  literature  which 
appeal  to  what  is  best  in  men ;  few  that  ono  could  wish 
should  go  abroad  and  live.  America  has  grown  beyond 
hope  in  population,  the  free  and  bond,  in  riches,  in  land, 
in  public  material  prosperity,  but  in  a  literature  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  higher  elements  of  manliness  far  less  than  wise 
men  thought.  They  locked  for  the  fresh  new  child ;  it  is 
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bom  with  wrinkles,  and  dreadfully  liko  his  grandmother, 
only  looking  oldor  and  moro  effote.  Our  muse  doe*.  not 
como  down  lroin  an  American  Parnassus,  with  a  now' 
heaven  in  her  oye,  men  not  daring  to  look  on  tho  face  of 
anointed  beauty,  coming  to  tell  of  noblo  thought,  to  kindlo 
godlliko  feelings  with  her  celestial  spark,  and  stir  mankind 
to  noble  deeds.  Bho  finds  Parnassus  steep  and  high,  and 
hard  to  climb ;  the  air  austere  and  oold,  tho  light  sovere, 
too  stem  for  her  effeminate  nerves.  Bo  sho  has  a  little 
dwelling  in  tho  flat,  and  close-pent  town,  hard  by  tho 
public  street ;  breathes  its  Boeotian  breath ;  walks  -with 
tho  money-lenders  at  high  change ;  has  her  account  at  tho 
bank,  her  pew  in  tho  most  fashionable  church  and  least 
austere ;  aim  gets  approving  nods  in  tho  street,  flatter}'  in 
tho  penny  prints,  sweetmeats  and  sparkling  wino  in  the 
proper  places.  What  wero  tho  inspirations  of  all  God’s 
truth  to  her  ?  Ho  “ taunts  tho  lofty  land  with  littlo  men.” 

There  still  remains  the  exceptional  literature ;  somo  of 
it  is  only  fugitive,  somo  meant  for  permanent  dura¬ 
tion.  Hero  is  a  now  and  different  spirit;  a  respect  for 
human  nature  above  human  history,  for  man  above  all 
the  accidents  of  man,  for  God  above  all  tho  alleged  acci¬ 
dents  of  God  ;  a  veneration  for  tho  eternal  laws  which  Ho 
only  makes  and  roan  but  finds ;  a  law  before  ail  statutes, 
above  all  constitutions,  and  holier  than  all  tho  writings  of 
human  hands.  Hero  you  find  most  fully  tho  sentiments 
and  ideas  of  America,  not  such  as  rulo  tho  nation  now,  but 
which,  unconsciously  to  tho  people,  have  caused  tho  noble 
deeds  of  our  history,  and  now  prophesy  a  splendid  future 
for  this  young  giant  here.  Thcso  sentiments  and  ideas 
are  brought  to  consciousness  in  this  literature.  Here  a 
precedent  is  not  a  limitation ;  a  fact  of  history  does  not 
eclipse  an  idea  of  nature ;  an  investment  is  not  thought 
moro  sacred  than  a  right.  Hero  is  moro  hope  than 
memory ;  littlo  defcrcnco  to  wealth  and  rank,  but  a  con¬ 
stant  aspiration  for  truth,  justice,  love,  and  pioty ;  littlo 
fear  of  tho  public  opinion  of  tho  many  or  tho  few,  rather  a 
scorn  thereof,  almost  a  defianco  of  it  It  appears  in  books, 
in  pamphlets,  in  journals,  and  in  sermons,  sorely  scant  in 
quantity  os  yet.  New  and  fresh,  it  is  often  greatly  deficient 
in  form ;  rough,  rude,  and  uncouth,  it  yot  nos  in  it  u  soul 
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that  will  live.  Its  authore  aro  often  men  of  a  wido  and 
fine  culture,  though  mainly  tending  to  underrate  the  past 
achievements  of  mankind.  They  have  littlo  reverence  for 
great  names.  They  vnluo  tho  Greek  and  Hebrew  mind  for 
no  more  than  it  is  worth.  With  them  a  wrong  is  no  more 
respected  because  well  descended,  and  supported  by  all  tho 
ricfies,  all  tho  votes ;  a  right,  not  less  a  nght  because  un¬ 
justly  kept  out  of  its  own.  These  men  oro  Amorican  all 
through ;  so  intensely  national,  that  they  do  not  fear  to 
tell  tho  nation  of  tho  wrong  it  docs. 

The  form  of  this  literature  is  Amorican.  It  is  indi¬ 
genous  to  our  soil,  and  could  como  up  in  no  othor  land.  It 
is  unlike  tho  classic  literature  of  any  other  nation.  It  is 
Amorican  as  tho  Bible  is  Hobrow,  and  tho  Odyrsoy  is 
Greek.  It  is  wild  and  fantastic,  like  all  fresh  original 
literature  at  first.  You  sco  in  it  tho  imago  of  republican 
institutions — tho  free  school,  free  state,  free  church;  it 
reflects  tho  countenance  of  free  men.  So  tho  letters  of  old 
France,  of  modern  England,  of  Italy  and  Spain,  reflect  tho 
monarchic,  oligarchic,  and  ecclesiostio  institutions  of  thoso 
lands.  Hero  appears  tho  civilization  of  tho  nineteenth 
century,  tho  treasures  of  human  toil  for  many  a  thousand 
years.  More  thon  that,  you  sec  tho  result  of  a  fresh  con¬ 
tact  with  nature,  and  original  intuitions  of  divino  tilings. 
Acknowledging  inspiration  of  old,  these  writers  of  the 
newness  beTievo  in  it  now  uot  loss,  not  miraculous,  but 
normal.  Hero  is  humanity  that  overleaps  tho  bounds  of 
class  and  of  nation,  and  sees  a  brother  in  tho  beggar, 
pirate,  slave,  ono  family  of  men  variously  dressed  in  cuti¬ 
cles  of  wbito  or  yellow,  black  or  red.  llcro,  too,  is  a  now 
loveliness,  somewhat  akin  to  tho  savage  beauty  of  our  own 
wild  woods,  seen  in  thoir  glorious  splendour  an  hour  before 
autumnal  suns  go  down  and  leave  a  trail  of  glory  lingering 
in  tho  sky.  Here,  too,  is  a  piety  somewhat  heedless  cf 
scriptures,  liturgies,  and  forms  and  creeds;  it  finds  its 
law  written  in  nature,  its  glorious  everlasting  gospel  in 
tho  soul  of  man ;  careless  of  circumcision  and  baptismal 
rites,  it  finds  tho  world  a  tomjplo,  and  rejoices  everywhere 
to  hold  communion  with  tho  Infinite  Father  of  us  all,  and 
keep  a  sacrament  in  daily  life,  conscious  of  immortality, 
and  feeding  continually  on  angels’  bread. 

Tho  writers  of  this  now  literature  are  full  of  faults ;  yet 
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they  aro  often  strong,  though  rnoro  by  their  direction  than 
by  native  force  of  inind ;  more  by  tfieir  intuitions  of  tho 
first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair,  than  through  their 
historical  knowledge  or  diulectic  power.  Their  ship  sails 
swift,  not  because  it  is  sharper  built,  or  carries  broader 
sails  than  other  craft,  but  because  it  steers  where  the 
current  of  tho  ocean  coincides  with  the  current  of  the  sky, 
and  so  is  borne  along  by  nature’s  wind  and  nature's  wave. 
Uninvited,  its  ideas  steal  into  parlour  and  pulpit,  its  king¬ 
dom  coming  within  men  and  without  observation.  The 
shoemaker  feels  it  as  ho  toils  in  his  narrow  shop ;  it  cheers 
tho  maiden  wearing  in  the  mill,  whose  wheels  the  Mcrrimac 
is  made  to  turn;  the  young  man  at  college  bids  it  welcome 
to  hw  ingenuous  soul.  So  at  tho  breath  of  spring  now  life 
starts  up  in  every  plant;  the  sloping  hills  arc  green  with 
corn,  and  sunny  banks  are  blue  and  fragrant  with  the 
wealth  of  violets,  which  only  slept  till  tho  enchanter  came. 
Tho  sentiments  of  this  literature  burn  in  the  bosom  of 
holy-hearted  girls,  of  matrons,  and  of  men.  Ever  and 
anon  its  great  ideas  are  heard  even  in  Congress,  and  in  the 
speech  of  old  and  young,  which  comes  tingling  into  most 
unwilling  cars. 

This  literature  has  a  work  to  do,  and  is  about  its  work. 
Let  tho  old  man  crow  loud  os  ho  may,  the  young  one  will 
crow  another  strain;  for  it  is  written  of  God,  that  our 
march  is  continual!}'  onward,  and  ago  shall  advance  over 
ago  for  over  and  for  over. 

Already  America  has  a  few'  fair  specimens  from  this  now 
field  to  show.  Is  the  work  history  P  Tho  author  writes  from 
tho  stand-point  of  American  democracy, — I  mean  philan¬ 
thropy,  tho  celestial  democracy,  not* tho  satanic ;  -writes  with 
a  sense  of  justice  and  in  tho  interest  of  men  ;  writes  to  tell 
a  nation’s  purpose  in  it%  deeds,  and  so  reveal  the  universal 
law  of  God,  which  overrules  the  affairs  of  States  as  of 
a  single  man.  You  wonder  that  history  was  not  before  so 
writ  that  its  facts  told  the  nation’s  ideas,  and  its  labours 
were  lessons,  and  so  its  hard-won  life  becamo  philosophy. 

Is  it  poetry  tho  man  writes  P  It  is  not  poetry  like  the 
old.  The  poet  has  seen  nature  with  his  own  eyes,  heard 
her  with  hia  own  mortal,  bodily  ears,  and  felt  her  presence, 
not  vicariously  through  Milton,  Uhland,  Ariosto,  but  per¬ 
sonally,  her  heart  against  his  heart.  He  sings  of  wlmt  he 
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knows,  sees,  feels,  not  merely  of  wliat  ho  reads  in  others’ 
song.  Common  things  arc  not  therefore  unclean.  In  plain 
2sTew  England  lifo  he  finds  his  poetry,  as  mngnets  iron  in 
the  blacksmith's  dust,  and  as  the  bee  finds  dew-bright  cups 
of  honey  in  the  common  woods  and  common  weeds. .  It  is 
not  for  him  to  rave  of  Parnassus,  while  he  knows  it  not, 
for  the  soul  of  song  has  a  seat  upon  Monadnock,  Wachusett, 
or  Katahdin,  quite  as  high.  So  Scottish  Bums  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  muse  of  poetry,  who  met  him  on  his  own 
bleak  hills,  and  showed  him  beaut}'  in  the  daisy  and  the 
thistle,  and  the  tiny  mouse,  till  to  his  eyo  tho  hills  ran 
o’er  with  loveliness,  and  Caledonia  became  a  classic  land. 

Is  it  religion  the  author  treats  of  ?  It  is  nbt'  worship  by 
fear,  but  through  absolute  faith,  a  never-ending  love ;  for 
it  is  not  worship  of  a  howling  and  imperfect  God,  grim, 
jealous,  and  revengeful,  loving  but  a  few,  and  them  not 
well, — but  of  the  Infinite  Father  of  all  mankind,  whose 
universal  providence  will  sure  achieve  the  highest  good  of 
all  that  arc. 

These  men  are  ;  in  no  land  arc  they  numerous, 
or  were  or  will  be.  There  were  few  Hebrew  prophets,  hut 
a  tribe  of  priests ;  there  arc  but  few  mighty  bards  that 
hover  o’er  the  world ;  but  here  and  there  a  sage,  looking 
deep  and  living  high,  who  feels  tho  heart  of  things,  and 
utters  oracles  which  pass  for  proverbs,  psalms  end  prayers, 
and  stimulate  a  world  of  men.  They  draw  tho  nations,  as 
conjoining  moon  and  sun  draw'  waters  shore-ward  from  tho 
ocean  springs ;  npd  as  electrifying  heat  they  elevate  tho 
life  of  men.  Under  their  influence  you  cannot  be  as  before. 
They  stimulate  tho  sound,  and  intoxicate  the  silly  ;  but  in 
the  heart  of  noble  youths  their  idea  becomes  a  fact,  and 
their  prayer  a  daily  life. 

{Scholars  of  such  a  stamp  are  few  and  rare,  not  without 
great  faults.  For  every  one  of  them  there  will  bo  many 
imitators,  as  for  each  lion  a  hundred  lion-flies,  thinking 
their  buzz  as  valiant  as  his  roar,  and  wondering  tho  forest 
does  not  quake  thereat,  and  while  they  feed  on  him  fancy 
tlioy  suck  tho  breasts  of  heaven. 

Such  is  tho  scholars’  position  in  America ;  such  their 
duty,  and  such  the  way  in  which  they  pay  tho  debt  they 
owe.  Will  men  of  superior  culture  not  all  act  by  scholar* 
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craft  and  by  tho  pen  P  It  were  a  pity  if  they  did.  If  a 
man  work  nobly,  tho  ofEco  is  as  worthy,  and  tho  purse  as 
blessed  in  its  work.  Tho  pen  is  power ;  tho  ofEco  is  power  ; 
tho  purso  is  power ;  and  if  tho  purse  and  office  bo  nobly 
held,  then  in  a  high  mode  tho  cultivated  man  pays  for  his 
bringing  up,  and  honours  with  wido  sympathies  tho  moss 
of  mou  who  givo  him  ohanco  to  rido  and  rule.  If  not ;  if 
these  bo  meanly  hold,  for  self  and  not  for  man,  then  tho 
scholar  is  a  dohtor  and  a  traitor  too. 

The  scholar  never  had  so  fair  a  chanco  beforo :  hero  is 
tho  noblest  opportunity  for  ono  that  wields  tho  pon ;  it  is 
mightier  than  tho  sword,  tho  office,  or  tho  purso.  All 
things  eoncedo  at  last  to  Ix'auty,  justico,  truth  and  love, 
and  those  he  is  to  represent.  Ho  has  what  freedom  ho  will 
pay  for  and  take.  Let  him  talk  never  so  heroic,  ho  will 
find  fit  audience,  nor  will  it  long  be  fow.  Men  vdll  rise  up 
and  welcome  his  quickening  words  os  vernal  grass  at  tho 
first  rains  of  spring.  A  great  nation  which  cannot  livo  by 
bread  alone,  asks  for  tho  Dread  of  life;  while  tho  State  is 
young,  a  single  great  and  noblo  man  can  deeply  influence 
the  nation’s  mind.  There  are  great  wrongs  which  demand 
redress ;  tho  present  men  who  represent  tho  office  and  tho 
purse  will  not  end  these  wrongs.  They  linger  for  tho  pen, 
with  magic  touch,  to  abolish  and  destroy  this  ancient 
serpent-brood.  Shall  it  bo  only  rudo  men  and  unlettered 
who  confront  tho  dragons  of  our  time  which  prowl  about 
tho  folds  by  day  and  night,  while  tho  scholar,  tho  appointed 
guardian  of  mankind,  but  “  sports  with  Amaryllis  in  tho 
shade,  or  with  tho  tangles  of  Nemra’s  hair  ?”  Tho  nation 
asks  of  her  scholar  better  things  than  ancient  lotters  over 
brought ;  asks  his  wonders  for  the.  million,  not  the  fow 
alone.  Great  sentiments  burn  now  in  half-unconscious 
hearts,  andgreat  ideas  Idndlo  their  glcrleo  round  the  heads 
of  men.  Unconscious  electricity,  truth  and  right,  flashes 
out  of  the  earth,  out  of  tho  air.  It  is  for  tho  scholar  to 
attract  tills  ground-lightning  and  this  lightning  of  tho  sky, 
condense  it  into  useful  thunder  to  destroy  the  wrong,  then 
spread  it  forth  a  beauteous  and  a  chocring  light,  shedding 
sweet  influence  and  kindling  life  anew.  A  few  great  men 
of  other  times  tell  us  what  may  bo  now. 

Nothing  will  bo  dono  without  toil — talent  is  only  power 
of  ',ork,  and  genius  greater  power  for  higher  forms  of 
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work — nothing  without  self-denial ;  nothing  great  and 
good  save  by  putting  your  idea  before  yourself,  and 
counting  it  dearer  than  your  flesh  and  blood.  Let  it  liido 
you,  not  your  obesity  conceal  the  truth  God  gave  you  to 
reveal.  The  quality  of  intellectual  work  is  more  than  tho 
quantity.  Out  of  tho  cloudy  world  Homer  has  drawn  a 
spark  that  lasts  three  thousand  years.  “  Ono,  but  a  Hon,” 
should  bo  tho  scholar’s  maxim ;  lot  him  do  many  things 
for  daily  need ;  ono  great  thing  for  tho  eternal  beauty  of 
his  art.  A  single  poem  of  Dante,  a  book  for  tho  bosom, 
lives  through  tho  ages,  surrounding  its  author  with  tho 
"lory  of  genius  in  tho  night  of  time.  Ono  sermon  on 
tho  mount,  compact  of  truths  brought  down -from  God, 
all  molten  by  such  pious  trust  in  Him,  will  stir  men’s 
hearts  by  myriads,  while  words  dilute  with  other  -words 
nro  a  almrno  to  tho  speaker,  and  a  dishonour  to  men  who 
huvo  cars  to  hear. 

It  is  a  great  chprity  to  give  beauty  to  mankind  ;  part  of 
tho  scholar’s  function.  How  wto  honour  such  as  create 
mero  sensuous  lovolin&is !  Mozart  corvee  it  on  tho  unseen 
air;  Phidias  sculptures  it  out  from  the  marble  stone; 
Ilaphacl  fixes  ideal  angels,  maidens,  matrons,  men,  and  his 
triplo  God  upon  tho  canvas ;  and  tho  lofty  Angolo,  with 
moro  than  Amphionio  skill,  bids  tho  hills  nso  into  a  temple 
which  constrains  tho  crowd  to  pray.  Look,  see  how  grateful 
man  repays  these  architect#  of  beauty  with  never-ending 
fame!  Such  as  create  a  moro  than  sensuous  loveliness, 
the  Homers,  Miltons,  Shakcspearea,  who  sing  of  man  in 
never-dying  and  creative  song — sco  what  honours  wo  havo 
in  store  for  such ;  what  honour  given  for  what  service 
paid !  But  there  is  a  beauty  higher  than  that  of  art,  above 
philosophy  and  merely  intellectual  grace;  I  mean  tho  love¬ 
liness  of  noble  life ;  that  is  a  beauty  in  tho  sight  of  man 
and  God.  This  is  a  now  country,  tho  great  ideas  of  a 
noble. man  aro  easily  spread  abroad;  soon  thoy  will  appear 
in  tho  life  of  tho  people,  und  bo  a  blessing  ir  our  future 
history  to  ages  yet  unborn.  A  few  great  f^nls  can  correct 
tho  licentiousness  of  tho  American  press,  which  is  now  but 
tho  type  of  covetousness  and  low  ambition ;  correct  the 
mean  economy  of  tho  State,  and  amend  tho  vulgarity  of  the 
American  church,  now  tho  poor  prostitute  of  every  wealthy 
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Oli,  ingenuous’young  maid  or  man,  if  such  you  arc, — if 
not,  then  lot  me  dream  you  such, — seek  you  this  beauty, 
complete  perfection  of  a  man,  and  having  this,  go  hold  tho 
puree,  the  office,  or  tho  pen,  as  suits  you  best ;  but  out  of 
that  life,  writing,  voting,  acting,  living  in  all  forms,  you 
shall  pay  men  back  for  your  culture,  and  in  tho  scholar’s 
noblo  kind,  and  represent  tho  higher  facts  of  human 
thought.  Will  men  still  sav,  "  This  wrong  is  consecrated ; 
it  has  stood  for  ages,  and  shall  stand  for  ever!"  Tell 
them,  “No.  A  wrong,  though  old  03  sin,  is  not  now 
sacred,  nor  shall  it  stand!"  Will  they  say,  “This  right 
can  never  be  ;  that  excellence  is  lovely,  but  impossible !  " 
Show  them  tho  fact,  who  will  not  hear  tho  speech  ;  tho 
deed  goes  where  the  word  fails,  and  life  cnelmhts  where 
rhetoric  cannot  persuade. 

Past  ages  offer  their  instruction,  much  warning,  and  a 
little  guidance,  many  a  wreck  along  tho  shore  of  time,  a 
beacon  hero  and  there.  Far  off  in  tho  dim  distance,  pre¬ 
sent  as  possibilities,  not  actual  as  yet,  future  generations, 
with  bread  and  wishful  eyes,  look  at  tho  son  of  genius, 
talent,  educated  skill,  and  seem  to  say,  “  A  word  for  us ; 
it  will  not  bo  forgot ! "  Truth  and  Beauty,  God’s  twin 
daughters,  eternal  both,  yet  ever  young,  wait  there  to  offer 
each  faithful  man  a  budding  branch, — in  their  hands  bud¬ 
ding,  in  his  to  blossom  and  mature  its  fruit, — wherewith 
ho  sows  tho  field  of  time,  gladdening  tho  millions  yot  to 
come. 


IX. 


THE  CHIEF  KINS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. — A  SERMON 
DELIVERED  AT  TEE  MKLODEON,  BOSTON,  ON 
FAST  DAY,  APRIL  10,  1851. 


My  Friknds, — This  is  a  day  of  public  humiliation  and 
prayer.  Wo  have  one  every  year.  It  is  commonly  in  the 
city  churches  only  ti  farce,  because  there  is  no  special  occa¬ 
sion  for  it,  and  the  general  need  vt  not  felt,  llut  such  is 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Union  at  this  moment,  and 
particularly  itt  Boston,  that,  if  it  were  not  a  custom,  it 
would  bo  a  good  thing,  oven  if  it  were  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  to  have  such  a  day  for 
humiliation  and  prayer,  that,  we  consider  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  look  at  our  conduct  in  reference  to  the  great 
principles  of  religion,  and  see  how  wo  stand  before  God ; 
for  these  are  time*  that  try  men’s  souls. 

Last  Sunday,  l  purposely  disappointed  you,  and  turned 
off  from  what  nearest  to  your  heart  and  was  nearest  to 
mine, — a  subject  that  would  have  been  easy  to  preach  on 
without  any  preparation.  Then  I  asked  you  to  go  to  tho 
Fountain  of  all  strength,  and  there  prepare  yourselves  tor 
tho  evils  that  wo  know  not  of.  To-dav,  tho  governor  has 
asked  us  to  come  together,  and  consider,  in  the  spirit’  of 
Christianity,  tho  public  sins  of  tho  community,  to  con¬ 
template  ‘die  value  of  our  institutions,  and  to  aslc  tho  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  on  the  poor,  tho  afflicted,  and  tho  oppressed. 
I  am  glad  of  this  occasion ;  and  I  will  improve  it,  and  ask 
your  attention  to  “  A  Sermon  of  the  Chief  Sins  of  this 
People.” 

I  have  said  that  these  aro  times  that  try  men's  sauls. 
This  is  such  an  occasion  ns  never  eamo  before,  and,  I  trust, 
vor..  vi  r.  s 
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never  will  again.  I  have  much  to  say  io  you,  much  more 
than  I  intend  to  say  to-day,  much  more  than  there  are 
hours  enough  in  this  day  to  speak.  Many  things  I  shall 
pass  by.  I  shall  detain  you  to-day  somewhat  longer  than 
is  my  wont ;  but  do  not  fear,  I  will  look  out  for  your  atten¬ 
tion.  I  simply  ask  yon  to  he  calm,  to  Ij  composed,  and  to 
hear  with  silence  what  I  have  to  say. 

To  understand  these  things,  we  must  begin  somewhat  far 
off. 

The  purpose  of  human  lifo  is  to  form  a  manly  character, 
to  get  the  best  development  of  body  and  of  spirit, — of  mind, 
conscience,  heart,  soul.  This  is  the  end:  all  else  is  the 
means.  Accordingly,  that  is  not  the  most  successful  life  in 
which  a  man  gets  the  most  pleasure,  the  most  money  or 
ease,  the  most  power  of  place,  honour,  and  fame ;  but  that 
in  which  a  man  gets  tho  most  manhood,  performs  the 
greatest  amount  of  human  duty,  enjoys  tho  greatest  amount 
of  human  right,  and  acquires  the  greatest  amount  of 
manly  character.  It  is  of  no  importance  whether  he 
win  this  by  wearing  a  hod  upon  his  shoulders,  or  a 
crown  upon  his  head.  It  is  the  character,  and  not  tho 
crown,  I  value.  Tho  crown  perishes  with  tho  head  that 
wore  it ;  but  tho  character  lives  with  the  immortal  man 
who  achioved  it ;  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  that 
immortal  man  goes  up  to  God  from  a  throno  or  from  a 
gallows. 

Every  man  has  some  one  preponderating  object  in 
life, — on  object  that  ho  aims  at  anti  holds  supreme.  Per¬ 
haps  ho  does  not  know  it ;  but  he  thinks  of  this  in 
his  day-dreams,  and  his  dreams  by  night.  It  colours 
his  waking  hours,  and  is  with  him  in  his  sleep.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  sensual  pleasure  that  lie  wants;  sometimes 
money;  sometimes  olii.ee,  fame,  social  distinction;  some¬ 
times  it  is  tho  quiet  of  a  happy  homo,  with  wifo  and 
children,  all  comfortable  and  blessed;  sometimes  it  is 
excellence  in  a  special  science  or  art,  or  department  of 
literature ;  sometimes  it  is  a  special  form  of  philanthropy ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  the  attainment  of  great,  manly  cha¬ 
racter. 

This  supremo  object  of  desiro  is  sometimes  different  at 
different  times  in  a  man's  life,  but  in  general  is  mainly  tho 
samo  all  through.  For  “tho  child  is  father  of  the  man," 
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and* his  days  bound  each  to  each,  if  not  by  natural  piety, 
then  by  unnatural  profaneness.  This  desiro  may  act  with 
different  intensity  in  tho  active  and  passivo  periods,  in 
manhood  and  in  age.  It  is  somewhat  modified  by  tho 
season  of  passion,  and  by  the  season  of  ambition. 

If  this  object  of  special  desire  be  worthy,  so  is  tho 
character  in  general;  if  base,  so  is  tho  man.  For  this 
special  desire  becomes  tho  master  motive  in  tho  man ;  and, 
if  strong,  establishes  a  unity  in  his  consciousness,  and  calls 
out  certain  passions,  appetites,  powers  of  mind  and  con¬ 
science,  heart  and  soul ;  and,  in  a  long  life,  the  man  creates 
himself  anew  in  tho  image  of  his  ideal -desiro.  This 
desire,  good  or  bad,  which  sways  tho  man,  is  writ  on  his 
character,  and  thence  copied  into  the  countenance;  and 
lust  or  love,  frivolity  or  science,  interest  or  principle, 
mammon  or  God,  is  writ  on  the  man.  Still  this  unity  is 
seldom  whole  and  complete.  With  most  men  there  are 
exceptional  times,  when  they  turn  off  a  littlo  from  their ' 
great  general  pursuit.  Simeon  the  Stylite  comes  down 
from  his  pillar-top,  and  chaffers  in  tho  market-place  with 
common  folks.  Jeffries  is  even  just  once  or  twice  in  his 
life,  and  Wilkes  is  honourable  two  or  three  times.  Eton 
when  tho  cliiof  desire  is  a  high  and  holy  one,  I  should  not 
expect  a  man  to  go  through  life  without  over  committing 
an  error  or  a  sin.  When  I  was  a  youngster,  just  let  loose 
from  the  theological  school,  I  thought  differently ;  but  at 
this  day,  when  I  have  felt  the  passions  of  life,  and  been 
stirred  by  tho  ambitions  of  life,  I  know  it  must  bo  expected 
*hat  a  man  will  stumble  now  and  then.  I  make  lilowanccs 
for  that  in  myself,  as  I  do  in  others.  These  are  tho  excep¬ 
tional  periods  in  u  man’s  life, — the  eddies  in  the  stream. 
Tho  stream  runs  down  hill  ail  tho  time,  though  tho  eddy 
may  for  a  time  apparently  ran  up. 

Kow,  as  with  men,  so  it  is  with  nations.  Tho  purpose 
of  national  life  is  to  bring  forth  and  bring  up  rnanlv  men, 
who  do  the  moat  of  human  duty,  have  tho  moat  of  human 
rights,  and  enjoy  tho  most  of  human  welfare.  So  that  is 
not  tho  most  successful  nation  which  fills  tho  largest  space, 
which  occupies  tho  longest  time,  which  produces  tho  most 
cattlo,  corn,  cotton,  or  cloth,. but  that  which  produces  tho 
most  men.  .  And,  in  reference  to  men,  you  must  count  not 
numbers  barely,  but  character  quite  as  much.  That  is  not 
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tho  most  successful  nation  which  has  an  exceptional  class 
of  men,  highly  cultured,  well-bodied,  well-minded,  well¬ 
born,  well-bred,  at  tho  ono  end  of  society;  and  at  the  other  a 
mighty  multitude  an  instantitd  class,  poor,  ill-born,  ill-bred, 
ill-bodied,  and  ill-minded,  too,  as  in  England ;  but  that  is 
the  most  successful  nation  which  has  tho  wholo  body  of  its 
people  wellborn,  well-bred,  wcil-bodiod,  and  well-minded, 
too ;  and  those  aro  tho  best  institutions  which  accomplish 
this  best ;  those  worst,  which  accomplish  it  least  Tho 
government,  tho  society,  tho  school,  or  the  church,  which 
docs  this  work,  is  a  good  government,  society,  school,  or 
church  ;  that  which  does  it  not,  is  good  for  nothing. 

As  with  men,  so  with  nations.  Each  has  a  certain 
object  of  chief  desire,  which  object  prevails  over  others. 
Tho  nation  is  not  conscious  of  it, — less  so,  indeed,  than  -ho 
individual ;  but,  silently,  it  governs  tho  nation's  life.  Some¬ 
times  this  chief  desire  is  tho  aggrandizement  of  the  central 
power, — the  monarchy;  it  was  so  once  in  France;  but, 
God  be  praised!  is  not  so  now.  Then  devotion  to  tho 
king’s  person  was  held  os  tho  greatest  national  excellence, 
and  cUsresjicct  for  tho  king  was  treason,  tho  greatest 
national  crime.  The  people  must  not  daro  to  whisper 
against  their  king.  Sometimes  it  is  the  desiro  to  build  up 
an  aristocracy.  It  was  onco  so  in  Venice.  It  may  bo  an 
aristocracy  of  priests,  of  soldiers,  of  nobles,  or  an  aristocracy 
of  merchants.  Sometimes  it  is  to  build  up  a  middle  class 
of  gentry,  as  in  Basel  and  Berne.  It  may  be  a  military 
desire,  os  in  ancient  Romo ;  it  may  bo  ecclesiastical  ambi¬ 
tion,  as  in  modern  Romo ;  or  commercial  ambition,  as  in 
London  and  many  other  places. 

Tho  chief  object  of  desiro  is  not  always  tho  samo  in  tho 
course  of  a  nation’s  history.  A  nation  now  greatens  tho 
centripetal  power,  strengthening  tho  king  and  weakening 
the  people ;  now  it  greatens  tho  centrifugal  power,  weaken¬ 
ing  the  king  and  strengthening  tho  people.  But,  com¬ 
monly,  you  see  some  ono  desire  runs  through  all  tho 
nation’s  history,  only  modified  by  its  youth,  or  manhood, 
or  old  age,  and  by  circumstances  which  rc-act  upon  tho 
nation  as  tho  nation  acts  upon  them. 

This  chief  object  of  desire  may  be  permanent,  and  so 
govern  tho  whole  nation  for  all  its  history*.  Or  it  may  be, 
on  tho  other  land,  a  transient  desire,  which  is  to  govern 
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it  for  a  time.  In  either  case,  it  will  appear  prominently 
in  the  controlling  classes ;  cither  in  the  classes  whicli 
control  all  through,  or  in  such  as  last  only  for  a  time. 
Thus  the  military  desire  appeared  chiefly  in  tho  patricians 
of  old  Rome,  and  not  much  in  tho  plebeians;  tho  com¬ 
mercial  ambition  appeared  in  the  nobles  of  Venice;  tho 
ecclesiastical  in  tho  priests  of  modem  Rome,  where  tho 
people  care  little  for  tho  church,  though  quite  as  much, 
perhaps,  ns  it  deserves. 

As  tho  chief  desire  of  the  individual  calls  out  appetites 
and  passions,  which  aro  tho  machinery  of  that  desire,  and 
reconstructs  tho  man  in  its  imago ;  so  the-  desire  of  a 
nation,  transient  or  permanent,  becoming  tho  master 
motivo  of  the  people,  calls  out  certain  classes  of  men, 
who  become  its  exponents,  its  machinery,  and  they  make 
tho  constitution,  institutions,  and  laws  to  correspond 
thereto. 

As  with  ono  man,  so  with  the  millions,  there  may  ho 
fluctuations  of  purpose  for  a  time.  I  cannot  expect  that 
ono  man,  or  many  men,  will  always  pursuo  an  object  with¬ 
out  at  some  time  violating  fundamental  principles.  I  might 
have  thought  so  once.  But  as  I  livo  longer  and  see  tho 
passion  and  the  ambition  of  men,  sec  the  forco  of  circum¬ 
stances,  I  know  better.  No  ship  sails  across  tho  ocean 
with  a  straight  couisc,  without  changing  a  sail;  it  fre¬ 
quently  leaves  its  direct  line,  now  u  standing  ”  this  way, 
now  that ;  and  tho  course  is  a  very  crooked  one,  although, 
as  a  whole,  it  is  towards  tho  mark. 

America  is  a  young  nation,  composite,  not  yet  unified ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  quite  so  easy  to  say  wlmt  is  tho 
chief  desiro  of  tho  people ;  hut,  if  I  understand  American 
history,  this  desiro  is  the  love  of  individual  liberty. 
Nothing  has  been  so  marked  in  our  history  as  this.  Wo 
aro  consciously,  in  part,  yet  still  more  unconsciously,  aim¬ 
ing  at  democracy, — at  a  government  of  all  tho  peo*plo,  by 
all  tho  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  tho  people.  Of 
course  that  must  be  a  government  by  the  higher  law  of 
God,  by  the  Eternal  Justice  to  which  you  and  I  and  all  of 
us  owo  reverence.  "VVe  all  love  freedom  for  ourselves  ;  ono 
day  wo  shall  lovo  it  for  every  man, — for  the  tawny  Indian 
and  tho  sable  negro,  as  much  as  for  you  and  me.  This 
love  of  freedom  has  appeared  in  tho  ideas  of  New  England, 
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and  Now  England  was  onco  Amorica ;  it  was  onco  tho 
soul,  although  not  the  body  of  Amorica.  It  appeared  in 
its  political  action  and  its  ecclesiastical  action,  in  the  Stato 
and  in  tho  church,  and  in  all  tho  little  towns.  In  general, 
every  change  in  tho  constitution  of  a  free  Stato  makes  it 
raoro  democratic  ;  every  change  in  local  law  is  for  demo¬ 
cracy,  not  against  it.  Wo  have  broken  with  tho  old  feudal 
tradition, — broken  for  over  with.  that.  I  think  this  love  of 
individual  liberty  is  tho  specific  desiro  of  the  people.  If 
wo  are  proud  or  anything,  it  is  of  our  freo  institutions. 
I  know  there  arc  men  who  ore  prouder  o»‘  wealth  than  of 
anything  else :  by  and  by  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  of 
them.  But  in  Massachusetts,  Now  England,  in  the  North, 
if  we  should  appeal  to  tho  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
“poll  the  house,”  and  ask  of  all  what  they  wero  proudest 
of,  they  would  not  say,  of  our  cattle,  or  cotton,  or  corn,  or 
cloth ;  but  it  is  of  our  freedom,  of  our  men  and  women. 
Leaving  out  of  tho  calculation  tho  abounding  class,  which 
is  corrupt  everywhere,  and  the  perishing  class,  which  is 
the  vassal  na  it  is  tho  creature  of  tho  abounding  class,  and 
as  corrupt  and  selfish  bore  as  everywhere,  wo  shall  find 
that  seven-eighths  of  the  people  of  New  England  are 
eminently  desirous  of  this  ono  thing.  This  desire  will 
earn'  tho  day  in  any  fifty  years  to  come,  as  it  has  done  in 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  past.  Tho  great  political 
names  of  our  history  are  all  on  its  side :  Washington,  the 
Adamses — both  of  them,  God  bless  them! — Jefferson, 
Madison,  Jackson,  theso  wero  all  friends  of  liberty.  1 
know  the  exceptions  in  the  history  of  somo  of  these  men, 
and  do  not  deny  them.  Other  American  names,  dear  to  tho 
people,  are  of  tiro  same  stamp.  The  national  literature,  so 
far  as  wo  havo  any  national  literature,  is  democratic.  I 
know  there  is  what  passes  for  American  literature,  becauso 
it  grows  on  American  soil,  but  which  is  just  as  far  from 
being  indigenous  to  America  as  the  orungo  is  from  being 
indigenous  to  Capo  Cod.  This  litornturo  is  a  poor, 
miserable  imitation  of  the  feudal  litornturo  of  old  Europe. 
Perhaps  it  is  now  tho  prominent  literature  of  tho  time. 
One  day  America  will  toko  it  und  cast  it  out  from  her. 
The  truo  American  literature  is  very  poor,  is  vory  weak,  is 
almost  miserable  now ;  but  it  has  oiio  redeeming  quality, — 
if  is  true  to  freedom,  it  is  true  to  democracy. 
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In  tho  Revolution  this  desire  of  tho  notion  was  pro¬ 
minent,  and  camo  to  consciousness.  It  was  tho  desire  of 
tho  most  eminent  champions  of  liberty.  At  one  time  in 
tho  history  of  tho  nation,  tho  platform  of  speakers  was 
in  advanco  of  tho  floor  tha;  was  covered  1  y  tho  peoplo 
at  large,  because  ut  thut  timo  tho  speakors  bccamo  conscious 
of  tho  idea  which  possessed  tho  hearts  of  tho  people.  That 
is  the  reason  why  John  Hancook,  tho  two  Adamses,  and 
Jefferson,  camo  into  great  prominence  before  the  people. 
They  wore  more  the  peoplo  than  the  people  themselves ; 
more  democratic  than  the  Democrats.  I  know,  and  I 
think  it  must  bo  quito  plain  in  our  history,  .that  this  has 
been  tho  chief  desire  of  tho  people.  If  so,  it  determines 
ourpoliticol  destination. 

However,  with  nations  as  with  men,  thcro  arc  excep¬ 
tional  desires ;  one  of  which,  with  tho  American  nation  at 
present,  is  tho  desire  for  wealth.  Just  now,  that  is  tho 
most  obvious  and  preponderate  desire  in  tho  consciousness 
of  tho  peoplo.  It  has  increased  surprisingly  in  fifty  years. 
It  is  tho  special,  tho  chief  desiro  of  tho  controlling  class, — 
by  tho  controlling  class,  I  mean  what  are  commonly  called 
"our  first  men."  I  admit  exceptions,  and  state  tho 
general  rule.  With  thorn  everything  gives  way  to  money, 
and  money  gives  way  to  nothing,  neither  to  man  nor  to 
God. 

Seo  somo  proofs  of  this.  Thoro  aro  two  ways  of  getting 
monoy ;  ono  is  by  trade,  tho  other  is  by  political  office. 
The  pursuit  of  monoy,  in  ono  or  tho  other  of  ihoso  ways,  is 
tho  only  business  reckoned  entirely  “  commendable”  and 
"  respectable.”  Thoro  are  other  callings  which  are  very  noblo 
in  thomsclvos,  and  deemed  so  by  mankind ;  but  hero  they 
are  not  thought  ♦♦  commendable”  and  "  rospoctablo,”  and 
accordingly  you  very  seldom  seo  young  men,  bom  in  what 
is  called  "  tho  most  rcspectablo  class  of  society,”  engaged 
in  anything  except  tho  pursuit  of  money  by  t&ao  or 
by  office.  Thoro  are  executions;  but  tho  sons  of  ♦‘rc¬ 
spectablo  men,”  so  called,  seldom  engngo  in  tho  pursuit  of 
anything  but  monoy  by  trado  or  offioo.  This  is  tho  chief 
desire  of  a  majority  of  tho  young  men  of  talent,  ambition, 
and  education.  Even  in  colleges  more  respect  is  paid 
to  monoy  than  to  genius.  Tho  purse  is  put  before  the  pen. 
In  the  churches,  wealth  is  deemed  bettor  than  goodness  or 
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piety.  It  names  towns  and  colleges;  and  he  is  thought 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  a  university  who  endows  it  with 
money,  not  with  mind.  In  giving  namo  to  a  street 
Boston,  you  call  tlio  wealthy  end  after  a  rich  man,  and 
only  tho  poor  end  uftcr  a  man  that  was  good  and  famous. 
Money  controls  tho  churches.  It  draws  veils  of  cotton 
over  the  pulpit  window,  to  colour  “  tho  light  that  comcth 
from  above.  As  jpet  the  churches  ore  not  named  after 
men  whoso  only  virtue  is  metallic,  but  the  recognised 
pillars  of  tho  churches  are  all  pillars  of  gold.  Festus  does 
not  tremble  before  Paul,  but  Paul  before  Festus.  Tho 
pulpit  looks  down  to  tho  pows  for  its  gospel,  not  up  to  the 
eternal  God,  Is  thcro  a  rich  pro-Slavcry  man  in  tho 
parish  ?  Tho  minister  docs  not  daro  read  u  petition  from 
an  oppressed  slave,  asking  God  that  his  “  unalienablo 
rights*’  be  given  him.  Ho  docs  not  daro  to  ask  aims  for  a 
fugitive.  St.  Peter  is  tlio  old  patron  saint  of  tho  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  St.  Hunker  is  tho  now  patron  saint 
of  tho  churches  of  commerce,  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Money  controls  tlm  law  os  well  as  tho  gospel.  The  son 
of  a  great  man  and  noble  is  forgotten  if  tlio  father  dies 
poor;  but  the  rnuutlo  of  tho  rich  man  falls  on  the  son's 
shoulders.  If  tho  son  bo  only  half  so  xnanlv  ns  his  sire, 
and  twice  os  rich,  lie  is  sure  to  be  doubly  honoured. 
Money  supplies  defects  of  character,  defects  of  culture.  It 
is  deemed  Fetter  than  education,  talent,  genius,  and  cha¬ 
racter,  all  put  together.  Was  it  not  written  two  thousand 
vear#  ago,  in  tho  Proverbs,  it  “ausweroth  all  things?” 
Look  round  and  see.  It  does  not  matter  how  you  get 
or  keep  it.  "Tho  end  justifies  tho  means.”  Edmund 
Burke,  or  somobody  else,  said  ‘'Something  must  bo 
pardoned  to  tho  spirit  of  liberty.”  Now  it  is  “  Something 
must  bo  pardoned”  to  tho  love  of  money,  nothing  “  to  tho 
spirit  of  liberty.”  Wo  find  that  rich  men  will  move  out  of 
town  on  tho  last  day  of  April,  to  ovoid  taxation  on  tho  first 
day  of  May.  That  is  nothing.  It  is  very  “  respectable,” 
very  “  honourable,”  indeed !  I  do  not  believo  that  thcro 
is  any  master-carpenter  or  master-blacksmith  in  Boston 
who  would  not  l>o  ashamed  to  do  so.  But  men  of  tho  con¬ 
trolling  classes  do  not  hesitato !  No  matter  how  you  get 
monoy.  You  may  rent  houses  for  ruin-shops  and  for 
brothels;  you  may  make  rum,  import  rum,  sell  rum  to 
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tho  ruin  of  the  thousands  whom  you  thereby  bring  down 
to  the  kennel  and  the  almshouse  and  tho  gaol.  If  you  get 
monoy  by  that,  no  matter  :  it  is  “  clean  money,”  however 
dirtily  got. 

A  merchant  can  send  his  ships  to  sea,  and  in  tho  slave- 
trade  acquire  gold,  and  live  hero  in  Boston,  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia;  and  his  gold  will  bo  good  sterling  gold, 
no  matter  how  lie  got  it !  In  political  office,  if  you  aro  a 
senator  from  California  or  Oregon,  you  may  draw  “  con¬ 
structive  mileage,”  and  pay  yourself  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  for  a  journey  never  made  from  homo,  and  two 
or  three  thousand  more  back  to  your  home.-  ■  So  you  filch 
thousands  of  dollars  out  of  tho  public  purse,  and  you  aro 
the  “  Honourable  Senator,”  just  as  before.  You  have  got 
the  moucy,  no  matter  how.  You  may  bo  a  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  you  may  take  tho  “  trust  fund,”  offered 
you  by  tho  manufacturers  of  cotton,  and  bo  bound  as 
their  “  retained  attorney,”  by  your  “  retaining  fee,”  and 
you  ore  still  tho  ”  Honourable  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,”  not  hurt  one  jot  in  tho  eyes  of  tho  controlling 
classes.  If  ym  arc  Secretary  of  State,  you  may  take 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  State  Street  ana  AVall 
Street,  and  suffer  no  discredit  at  all.  At  one  end  of 
the  Union  they  will  deny  the  fact  os  “  too  atrocious  to  ho 
behoved;”  at  this  end  they  admit  it,  and  say  it  was 
“  honourable  in  tho  pooplo  to  give  it,”  and  “  honourable  in 
the  Secretary  to  take  it.” 

11 A  Us !  tho  small  discredit  of  a  bribo 
Scarce  hurt#  tho  master,  but  undoes  the  scribe.'’ 

It  would  sound  a  littlo  strange  to  some  people,  if  we 
should  find  that-  tho  judges  of  a  court  had  received  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars  from  men  who  were  plaintiffs  in  that 
court.  You  and  I  would  reraomber  that  a  gift  blindeth  tho 
eves  of  tho  prudent,  how  much  more  of  tho  profligate ! 
But  it  would  be  “honourable”  in  tho  plaintiffs  to  givo  it; 
“  honourable”  in  tho  judges  to  take  itl 

Hitherto  I  have  called  your  attention  to  tho  proofs  of 
tho  preponderance  of  monoy.  I  will  now  point  you  to 
signs,  which  aro  not  exactly  proofs  of  this  immediate 
worship  of  money.  Sec  these  signs  in  Boston. 
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When  tho  old  South  Church  was  built,  when  Christ’s 
Church  in  Salora  Street,  when  Kind’s  Chapel,  when  Brattle 
Square  Church,  thoy  were  respectively  tho  costliest  build¬ 
ings  in  town.  They  wero  symbols  of  religion,  as  churches 
always  are;  symbols  of  tho  popular  esteem  for  religion. 
Or.i  of  tho  poverty  of  tho  people,  great  sums  of  money 
wero  givon  for  these  “Houses  of  God.”  They  said,  liko 
David  of  old,  “  It  is  a  sharao  that  wo  dwell  in  a  paiaao  of 
cedars,  and  the  ark  of  tho  Most  High  remains  undor  tho  cur¬ 
tains  of  a  tent.”  How  is  it  now  P  A  crockery  shop  overlooks 
the  roof-troo  of  tho  church  where  onco  tho  eloquence  of  a 
Channing  enchanted  to  heaven  the  worldly  hearts  of  worldly 
men.  Now  an  hotel  looks  down  on  tho  church  which  was 
onco  all  radiant  with  the  sweet  piety  of  a  Buckminster.  A 
haberdasher’s  warehouse  overtops  the  church  of  tho  Blessed 
Trinity ;  tho  roof  of  the  shop  is  almost  as  tall  as  tho  very 
tower  of  tho  church.  These  things  aro  only  symbols. 
Let  us  compare  Boston,  in  this  respect,  with  any  European 
city  that  you  can  liomo ;  let  us  compare  it  with  gay  and 
frivolous  Vienna,  tho  gayest  and  most  frivolous  city  of  all 
Europe,  not  setting  Pans  aside.  For  though  tho  surface  of 
life  in  Paris  sparkles  and  glitters  all  over  with  radiant  and 
iridescent  and  dazzling  bubbles,  empty  and  ephemeral,  yet 
undomeath  thore  flows  a  stream  which  comes  from  tho 
great  fountain  of  nature,  and  tends  jm  to  the  ocean  of 
human  welfare.  No  city  is  more  full  of  deep  thought  and 
earnest  life.  But  in  Vienna  it  is  not  so.  Yet  even  there, 
abovo  tho  r.uignifieuco  of  tho  Herrongassc,  abovo  the  proud 
mansions  of  tho  Estcrhazys  and  tho  Schwartzenbergs  and 
tho  Lichtensteins,  abovo  the  costly  eleganco  of  tho  imperial 
palace,  St.  Stephen’s  Church  lifts  its  tall  spire,  and  points 
to  God  all  day  long*  and  all  tho  night,  a  still  and  silent 
ernolom  of  a  powor  higher  than  any  mandate  of  tho  kings 
of  earth ;  ay,  to  tho  infinite  God.  Men  look  up  to  its  cross 
ovortoworing  tho  frivolous  city,  and  take  a  lesson !  Here 
trade  looks  down  to  find  tho  church. 

I  am  glad  that  tho  churches  are  lower  than  tho  shops.  I 
have  said  it  many  times,  and  I  sav  it  now.  I  run  glad  thoy 
aro  less  magnificent  than  our  banka  and  hotels.  I  am  glad 
that  hnbordashors*  shops  look  down  oil  thorn.  Let  tho‘  out¬ 
ward  show  correspond  to  tho  inward  fact.  If  I  am  pinched 
and  withered  by  disease,  I  will  not  disguise  it  from  you  by 
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wrappages  of  cloth ;  but  I  will  lot  you  eco  that  I  am 
shrunken  and  shrivelled  to  the  bone.  If  the  pulpit  is  no 
nearer  heaven  than  tho  tavern-bar,  lot  that  fact  appear. 
If  tiro  desk  in  tho  counting-room  is  to  givo  law  to  tho  desk  in 
tho  church,  do  not  commit  the  hypocrisy  of  putting  tho  pul¬ 
pit-desk  ubovo  tho  counting-room.  Lot  us  sec  where  wo  are. 

The  consequence  of  such  causes  as  aro  symbolized  bv 
these  facts  must  needs  appear  in  our  civilization.  Hon  toll 
us  there  is  no  law  highor  than  mercantile!  Do  you 
wonder  at  it?  It  was  said  in  deeds  before  words;  the 
architecture  of  Boston  told  it  before  tho  politicians.  Money 
is  tho  god  of  our  idolatry.  Lot  the  fact  appear  in  his 
temples.  Money  is  master  now,  all  must  givo  way  to  it, — 
that  to  nothing :  tho  church,  the  State,  the  law,  is  not  for 
man,  but  money. 

Lot  tho  son  of  a  distinguished  man  heat  a  watchman, 
knowing  him  to  bo  such,  and  bo  brought  before  a  justice 
(it  would  bo  "levying  war”  if  a  mulatto  had  dono  so 
to  tho  marshal) ;  ho  is  bailed  off  for  two  hundred  dollars. 
But  let  a  black  man  havo  in  his  pockets  a  weapon,  which 
tho  Constitution  and  laws  of  Massachusetts  provide  that 
any  man  may  have,  if  he  please,  ho  is  brought  to  trial  and 
hound  over  for — two  hundred  dollars,  think  you  ?  No ! 
but  for  six  hundred  dollars !  three  times  as  much  as  is 
required  of  the  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  assaulting 
a  magistrate !  * 

Tho  Secretary- of  State  publicly  declared,  a  short  time 
since,  that  "  Tho  great  object  of  government  is  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  property  at  home,  and  respect  and  renown  abroad.” 
I  thank  him  for  teaching  us  that  word !  That  is  tho  actual 
principle  of  tho  American  government. 

In  all  countries  of  the  world,  struggles  toko  place  for 
human  rights.  But  in  all  countries  more  is  a  class  who 
desire  a  privilege  for  themselves  ndvereo  to  tho  rights  of 
mankind*,  they  are  commonly  richer  mid  abler-minded 
than  tho  majority  of  men ;  they  can  not  in  concert.  Be¬ 
tween  thorn  and  mankind  there  is  a  struggle.  Tho  quarrel 
takes  various  forms.  Tho  contest  has  boon  going  on  for  a 
long  timo  in  Europe.  There,  it  is  between  mo  aristocracy 

*  Tho  nbovo  paragraph  refers  to  cases  which  had  then  recently 
owmrrol,  and  were  known  to  ercryljody. 
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of  birth,  and  tho  aristocracy  of  wealth ;  for  there  it  is  not 
money,  but  birth,  that  makes  noble.  In  this  struggle 
tho  aristocracy  of  birth  is  gradually  giving  way  to  tho 
aristocracy  of  gold,  A  long  and  brilliant  rent-roll  makes 
up  for  a  short  and  obscure  pedigree. 

In  that  great  movement  for  human  freedom  which  has 
lasted  a  thousand  years,  tho  city  has  genorallv  represented 
right  in  its  conflict  with  might.  So,  in  tho  Middle  Ages, 
the  city,  tho  home  of  the  trader,  of  tho  mechanic,  of 
tho  intelligent  man,  was  democratic.  There  freedom  got 
organised  in  guilds  of  craftsmen.  But  the  country 
was  tho  homo  of  the  noble  and  his  vassals,  tho  haughty, 
tho  ignorant,  and  tho  servilo.  Then  the  country  was 
aristocratic.  It  was  so  in  tho  great  struggles  between  tho 
king  and  tho  people  in  England  and  France,  in  Italy  and 
Holland. 

In  America  there  is  no  nobility  of  birth — it  wns  the 
people  that  camo  over,  not  monarchy,  not  aristocracy ; 
they  did  not  emigrate.  Tho  son  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  tho 
eon  of  Charlemagne  are  on  tho  samo  level.  I  know  in 
Boston  soino  of  tho  descendants  of  Ilenri  Quatra,  tho 
greatest  king  of  France.  I  know  also  descendants  of 
Thomas  Wentworth,  “the  great  Earl  of  Strafford;”  and 
yet  they  nro  now  obscure  and  humble  men,  although  of 
famous  birth.  I  do  not  say  it  should  not  bo  so ;  but  such 
is  tho  fact.  Hero  the  controversy  is  not  between  distin¬ 
guished  birth  and  money  ;  it  if*  between  money  on  tho  ono 
hand,  and  men  on  tho  other ;  between  capital  and  labour ; 
between  usurped  privilege  and  natural  right.  Here,  tho 
cities,  as  tho  seat  of  wealth,  aro  aristocratic  ;  tho  country, 
os  the  scat  of  labour,  is  democratic.  Wo  may  see  this  m 
Boston.  Almost  all  tho  journals  in  tho  city  tiro  opposed 
to  n  government  of  all  tho  people,  by  all  tho  people,  for  nil 
tho  people.  Tako  an  example  from  tho  free  soil  move¬ 
ment,  which,  so  far  ns  it  goes,  is  democratic.  I  am  told 
that  of  tho  twenty-ono  journals  in  Massachusetts  that  call 
themselves  "democratic,”  eighteen  favour  tho  free  soil 
movement,  more  or  less ;  mid  that  tho  three  which  do  not 
aro  all  in  the  cities.  Tho  country  favours  tho  temperance 
movement,  ono  of  tho  most  democratic  of  all ;  for  rum  is 
to  tho  aristocracy  of  gold  wlint  tho  sword  onco  wua  to  tho 
aristocracy  of  blood ;  the  castles  of  tho  baron,  and  tho  rum- 
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shops  of  the  capitalist,  nro  aliko  forlres-scs  adverse  to  tho 
welfare  of  mankind.  The  temperance  movement  finds 
little  favour  in  tho  cities. 

In  tho  country  ho  who  works  with  manly  hands  is  held 
in  esteem  ;  in  the  city,  in  contempt.  Hero  labouring  men 
have  no  political  influence,  and  little  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  do  as  they  were 
told, — to  do  as  their  “  masters  ”  bid. 

I  call  a  man  a  Tory  who,  for  himself  or  for  others,  seeks 
a  privilege  ad  rerse  to  the  rights  of  mankind ;  who  puts 
tho  accidents  of  men  before  the  substance  of  manhood.  I 
may  safely  say  tho  cities,  in  tho  main,  nro  •  Tory  towns ; 
that  Boston,  in  this  sense,  is  a  Tory  town.  They  are  so, 
just  us  in  tho  Middle  Ages  the  cities  were  on  tho  other  side. 
This  is  unavoidable  in  our  form  of  civilization  just  now. 
Accordingly,,  in  all  tho  great  cities  of  tho  North,  slavery 
is  in  the  ascendant ;  but,  as  soon  us  we  got  off  tho  pave¬ 
ment,  we  como  upon  different  ideas ;  freedom  culminates 
and  rises  to  the  meridian. 

In  America  tho  controlling  clnss  in  general  aro  superior 
to  the  majority  in  money,  in  consequent  social  standing, 
in  energy,  in  practical  political  skill,  and  in  intellectual 
development :  in  virtue  of  these  qualities,  they  arc  tho 
controlling  class.  But  in  general  they  are  inferior  to  tho 
majority  of  men  in  justice,  in  general  humanity,  and  in 
religion — in  piety  urid  goodness.  Respectability  is  put 
before  right;  law  before  justice  ;  money  before  God.  With 
them  religion  is  compliance  with  a  public  hearsay  and 
public  custom  ;  it  is  all  of  religion,  but  piety  and  good¬ 
ness  ;  its  chief  sacrament  is  bodily  presence  in  a  meeting¬ 
house  ;  its  only  sacrifice,  a  pew-tax.  I  know  there  aro 
exceptions,  and  honour  thorn  all  tho  more  for  being  so 
very  exceptional :  they  nro  only  enough  to  show  tho 
rule. 

In  tho  main,  this  controlling  class  governs  tho  land  by 
two  instruments :  tho  first  is  tho  public  law ;  tho  next  is 
public  opinion.  Tho  law  is  what  was  once  public  opinion, 
or  thought  to  bo;  is  fixed,  written,  and  supposed  to  l>o 
u nd  »,  Kxi  by  somebody.  Public  opinion  i«  not  written, 
uud  not  fixed;  but  tho  opinion  of  tho  controlling  class 
overrides  and  interprets  tho  law, — bids  or  forbids  its  exe¬ 
cution.  Public  opinion  can  make  or  unmake  a  law ; 
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interpret  as  it  chooses,  and  enforce  or  forbid  its  execution 


Such  being  tho  case,  and  such  beiug  tho  cltief  transient 
national  dcairo  just  now,  tho  controlling  class  consider  the 
State  as  a  machine  to  help  them  mako  money.  A  great 
politician,  it  is  said,  oneo  laid  down  this  rule, — “Take 
care  of  the  rich,  and  the  rich  wifi  fako  cate  of  tho  poor.” 
Perhaps  ho  did  not  say  that,  though  ho  did  say  that 
“  Tho  great  object  of  government  is  tho  protection  of 
property  at  home,  and  respect  and  renown  abroad.’*  Such 
being  the  case,  laws  arc  made  accordingly,  and  institutions 
are  modified  accordingly.  Lot  mo  give  an  example.  In 
all  the  towns  of  New  England,  town-money  is  raised  bv 
taxes  on  all  the  people,  and  on  all  the  property.  The  rich 
man  is  taxed  according  to  his  riches,  and  the  poor  man 
according  to  his  poverty.  But  the  national  money  is 
raised  by  taxation  not  in  proportion  to  a  man’s  wealth. 
A  bachelor  in  New  England,  with  r»  million  dollars,  'pays 
a  muoh  smaller  national  tax  than  a  carpenter  who  has  no 
money  at  all,  but  only  ten  children,  the  poor  mam’s  bless¬ 
ing.  The  mrchnnio,  with  r»  family  of  twelve,  pays  more 
taxes  than  tin*  Smith  cm  planter  owning  a  tract  of  land  ns 
wide  as  the  town  of  Worcester,  with  fifteen  hundred  slaves 
to  till  it* .  Tliis,  I  say,  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  the  work 
of  politicians,  who  know  what  they  are  about,  and  think 
a  blunder  is  worse  than  a  sin  ;  urd,  sin  pa  tt»oy  may,  they 
do  not  commit  such  blunders  as  that. 

This  controlling  class,  with  their  impendent®,  their 
vassals,  lay  and  clerical — and  they  have  lay  as  well  as 
clerical  vasi  als,  and  more  numerous,  if  less  subservient — 
keep  up  tho  institution  of'  Slaver)'.  Two  hundred  years 
ago, (that  was  tho  worst  institution  of  Europe.  Our  fathers, 
breaking  with  foudal  institutions  in  general,  did  not  break 
with  tins;  they  brought  it  over  Kero.  But  when  the 
nation,  aroused  for  its  hour  of  trial,  rose  up  to  its  grant  Act 
of  Prayer,  and  prayed  tho  Declaration  of  Indejjendence, 
all  tlio  nation  said  “Amen”  to  tho  great  American  idea 
therein  set  forth.  Every  Northern  State  rc-affinns  tho 
doctrine  that  “All  men  arc  created  equal,  ancl  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  unalienable  rights,  tho  right  to  life, 
liborty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.’*  But  in  spite  of 
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this,  and  of  tho  consciousness  that  it  is  true,  while  tho 
Northern  States  have  cast  out  this  institution,  tho  Southern 
States  havo  kept  it.  Tho  nation  has  adopted,  extended, 
and  fostered  it.  This  has  been  done,  nohvithatanding  tho 
expectation  of  tho  people,  in  1787,  that  it  would  soon  end. 
It  has  been  done  against  tho  deiign  of  fho  Constitution 
which  was  "  to  form  a  more  pertoctUn.ion,  establish  justice, 
insuro  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  tho  common  de¬ 
fence,  promote  tho  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  against  thoidea  of  America,  that  "  All  men 
havo  an  equal  and  unalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  .pursuit  of  happiness:”  against  all  religion,  ail  hu¬ 
manity,  all  right, — ay,  and  agninst  tho  conscience  of  a 
majority  of  tho  people. 

Well,  a  law  was  passed  last  September,  that  would  havo 
been  atrocious  two  hundred  years  ago ;  you  all  know  it.  I 
havo  no  words  to  describe  it  by.  For  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  tho  English  race  has  not  invented  an  adjcctivo 
adequate  to  describo  it.  Tho  English  language  is  used  up 
and  broken  dorm  by  any  attempt  to  describe  it.  That  law 
was  not  tho  desire  of  the  people :  and,  could  tho  nation 
have  been  polled  North  and  couth,  three-fourtlis  would  have 
said  "  No  f”  to  the  passage  of  that  law.  It  was  not  passed 
to  obtain  tho  value  of  the  slaves  escaped,  for  in  seven 
months  twenty  slaves  havo  not  been  returned !  It  was  not 
a  measure  looking  to  legal  results,  hut  it  was  a  political 
measure,  looking  to  political  results:  what  those  results 
will  be,  wo  ..'hall  see  in  duo  time. 

In  America  the  controlling  class  is  divided  into  two 
great  parties :  bno  is  tho  slave  power  in  tho  States  of  tho 
South ;  the  other  is.  tho  money  power  in  the  cities  of  the 
North.  There  are  exceptional  men  in  both  divisions— 
men  that  own  slaves,  and  vet  love  freedom  and  hate  slaver)'. 
There  are  rich  men  in  Northern  cities  who  do  the  same ; 
al^ honour  to  them.  But  in  general  it  is  not  so  j  nay,  it  is 
quite  otherwise.  They  are  hostile  to  the  great  idea  of 
America.  Lot  mo  speak,  with  tho  nicety  of  theological 
speech.  These  two  divisions  ore  two  "persons*'  in  emo 
"power  j "  there  is  only  ono  "  nature"  in  both,  ono  “  will." 
If  not  tho  same  nature,  it  is  a  like  natuxo :  Homoi-ousia,  if 
not  llomo-oimia !  Tho  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  tho  act  of 
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tho  two  “  persons,”  representing  the  same  “  nature,”  and 
tho  same  “  will.”  It  was  tho  result  of  a  union  of  the  slavo 
power  of  the  South  with  the  raonev  power  of  the  North  : 
tho  Philistines  and  the  Hebrews  ploughed  with  tho  samo 
heifer. 

There  is  sometimes  an  excuse  or  a  palliation  for  a  wicked 
deed.  There  was  something  like  one  for  tho  *'  Gag  Law,” 
the  “  Alien  and  Sedition  Law,”  although  there  is  no  valid 
excuse  for  either  of  these  laws,  none  to  screen  their  author 
from  deserved  reproach.  There  is  no  cxcuso  for  tho  Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  Law ;  there  was  no  Occasion  for  it. 

You  oil  know  how  it  was  brought  about ;  vou  remember 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  a 
day  set  opart  for  tho  blessed  martyrs,  Saints  Pcrpetua  and  * 
Felicitas.  We  all  know  who  was  the  author  of  that  low. 

It  is  Mr.  Webster’s  Fugitive  Slave  Law!  It  was  his 
“  thunder,”  unquestioned  and  unquestionable.  You  know 
what  a  rapid  change  was  wrought  in  the  public  opinion  of 
the  controlling  classes,  soon  after  its  passage.  First  the  lead¬ 
ing  Whigs  went  over.  I  will  not  say  they  changed  their 
principles,-  God  knows,  not  I,  what  principles  they  hnvo ; 

I  will  only  say,  they  altered  their  "  resolutions,”  and  ate 
their  own  worths.  ’lVue,  the  Whigs  have  not  all  gone  over. 
There  are  a  few  who  still  cling  to  the  old  Whig-tree,  after  it 
has  been  shaken  and  shaken,  and  thrashed  and  thrashed, 
and  brushed  and  brushed,  by  politicians,  os  apple-trees  in 
autumn.  Thero  arc  still  a  few  lit  tie  apples  left,  small  and 
withered,  no  doubt,  and  not  daring  to  show  their  disho¬ 
noured  heads  just  now,  but  still  containing  some  precious 
seeds  that  may  do  service  b  *  and  by.  Whig  journal  after 
journal  went  over ;  politick,  t  after  politician  “  caved  in” 
and  collapsed.  At  tho  sounding  of  the  rams’  horns  of 
Slavery,  how  quick  tho  Whig  Joriclio  went  down !  Its 
fortresses  of  paper  resolutions  rolled  up  and  blew  away. 

Of  course,  men  ohanged  only  alter  “logical  conviction.” 

Of  course,  nobody  expected  a  *'  reward”  for  tho  change, 
at  least  only  in  the  world  to  come.  Were  they  not  all 
Christians?  True,  on  tho  17th  of  June  lost,  seventy-fivo 
years  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Ilill,  Mr.  Webster  said  in 
tho  Senate,  that  if  tho  North  shonld  vote  for  tho  Fugitive 
Slavo  Bill,  u  tariff  was  expected.  But  that  was  of  no 
jnomont,  no  more  lhau  worldly  riches  to,”  tho  elect.”  Of 
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course#  a  man  luu.  a  right  to  chnngo  liis  opinions  over}*  ten 
minutes,  if  lio  has  a  good  and  sufficient  reason.  Of  course, 
these  men  expected  no  offices  under  this  or  any  future  pre¬ 
sident  !  But  presently  tho  Fugitive  Slave  Law  became  a 
Whig  doctrine,  a  test  of  party  fidelity  and  fitness  for 
office ! 

You  all  remember  the  “  Union”  meeting  in  Boston. 
On  that  occasion,  Democrats  “of  tho  worst  kind”  sud¬ 
denly  became  “  respectable.”  The  very  democratic  prince 
of  devils  was  thougnt  to  be  ns  good  a  “  gentleman”  as  any 
in  the  city. 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  effect  of  tho  Fugitive  Slavo  Laiv 
on  the  democratic  party.  Democrat  after  democrat  “  caved 
in ;”  journal  after  journal  went  over ;  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons,  they  went  over.  The  democratic  party  North, 
and  American  Slavery  South,  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  accommodate  themselves  with  the  sanio  nag  after  tho 
old  fashion  of  “  ride  and  tyc.”  In  the  cities,  Democrats 
went  over  in  tribes ;  entire  Democratic  Zabulons  and 
Nephthulims,  whole  Galileos  of  Democratic  Gentiles,  aH  at 
once  saw  great  Whig  light ;  and  to  them  that  sat  in  the 
shadow  of  Freedom,  Slavery  sprung  up. 

That  portion  of  the  Wing  party  which  did  not  Lubmit, 
became  ns  meek,  ay,  become  meeker  even  than  tho  beast 
which  the  old  prophet  in  the  fable  is  alleged  to  lmvc 
ridden:  for,  though  beaten  again  and  again — because 
alarmed  at  seeing  the  angel  of  Freedom  that  bars  the  way 
before  the  great  Whig  Balaam,  who  has  been  bidden  by 
his  master  to  go  forth  and  curse  tho  people  of  tho  Lord, — 
it  dares  not  open  its  mouth  und  say,  “  What  have  I 
done  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  smitten  me  these  three 
times  ?” 

But  when  such  a  law  is  hostile  to  the  feelings  of  a 
majority  of  tho  people,  to  thoi:  conscience  and  their  re¬ 
ligion,  'how  shell  we  got  tho  law  executed  ?  That  is  a 
hard  matter.  In  Russia  and  in  Austria  it  would  be  very' 
easy.  Russia  has  au  army  fivo  hundred  or  eight  hundred 
thousand  strong ;  and  tlint  army  is  ready.  But  hero  thero 
is  no  such  army.  True,  the  president  naked  Congress  to  give 
him  greater  po.rer,  and  tho  answer  came  from  tho  slave 
party  Houth,  not  from  the  money  party  North,  *'  No  !  you 
voi«  vii.  t 
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l  <*  With  great  cff  our  the  in  >  ffnt  have  claimed  a  sh&r? 
with  the  men-of-wr  11  *  r  h  p,n<  Some  of  theorem 
vxpecfC'd  3  dais*  t  o  Jd  5  i  hud  in,  but  rn k«  tewt 

found  to  divert  it,  st  i  t  p^  decreed  to  the  vessels  %f 
war  in  the  Province  serwte,  extent  it  small  sura  to  the  btifj 
Boston  Packet,  C&pt  i<  t  II  it »  r  ho  being  chased,  by  t  he 
South  Sea ,; ship,  lee.  i  f  I  u’1  s  ler  the  con^unmi  of  the 
fpias  of  one  of  the  i-\U  -  n 

I  would,  add  to  S  t  l  '  d  at  reimbursement  tret?  obtain. 
«d  frdm  Parliament  aiw  t  r  t  vearg  of.  urgent  &c-ikitutie*u 
The  picture  .of  sonlumcss  and.  c*  >c  uv,  which  is  presented  hr 
the  MaKsw.hU'mtm  ,  «  w  h  k  (  it  o' tin*  cnvila  and  delays 

interposed  to  defeat -ms  errand  i  1  curious  ,t*  it  is  disgusting, 
when  referred  to  «h«.  t  It  i »  V  »«  of  so  great  an  ' empire. 
w  Hie  government  of  IVI  e  i  hi  a  ”  rays  the  author  whom 
I  have  last  quoted,  ‘  *  \  « uH,  it»  '*‘'.7,  soliciting  for  the  re* 
irnbursentent  of  the  charge  in  taking  Cape  Breton, -ami  by  ths 
address.,  assiduity,  and  fidelity  of  VGUiam  Pollan,  e- quire.  uh-> 
was  one  of  the  agents  of  the  pro\  irce  for  that  purpose,  there 
was  &  hopeful  prospect  that,  the  full  rm.ro,  about  JPit'.UfKtO  ster¬ 
ling  ,  would  be  obtained,” 

■;i  S&nc  of  the  minhtrtj  thought  it  sufficient  to  grant  such  err. 
■its  would  -redeem  the  bills,  issued  for  the  expedition,  &e,  & 
their  .  depreciated  value,  and  -  Mr.  Kilby,  the  other  agent, 
seemed  to  despair  of  obtaining  more*  but  Mr.  Bolhw,  why 
Imtl  an  intimate  knowledge  of  our  public  affairs,  set  the '.injustice 
of  tlfss  proposal  in  a  dear  light,  and  made  it  evident,  that  the 
depreciation  of  the  bills  was  as  effectually,  a  charge  borne  by 
the  people,- as  if  the  same  'proportion  of  bill?  had  been  drawn  in 
by  taxes,  and  refused  all  proposals  of  accommodating,  insisting 
upon  the  full  value  of  the  hills  v.’h-in  issued,”  j  ' 

This  haggling  with  the  colonial  agents,  where  no  signal  a 
sendee,  was  in  question,' —-one  which  purchased  an  itidispcosa* 
ible  peace  for  Great  Britniu'-rbctnivs  a  spirit  which  none  can 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand,  especially  when  it  i.a  recollected, 
what ' immense  sums •’  were  lavished  by'  Her.  in  support  of 
the  continental .  nations.  u  IF  a  continent  must  he  supplied,” 
was  the  language '.'of  the  addresses  to  .the  king,  from  ?.omc  parts 
of  England,.  lt  if 'our  spoils,  must  he  shared,  let  .'America 
partake,  ratner  than  ungrate-fu}  Germany,  the  sepulchre  of 
British  interest,”  America  did  not,'  however,  partake,  as  ret. 
have  seen,  until  a  much  later  period,  and  then  partook  in  a 
very  different  degree  and  form.  .  She  received  •  scarcely 
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i!i*i  to*  he r  tk’cncc,  and  had  her  pittance  of  retribution  S’ 
d  foil1  bet  ^  jtli  huckstering-  patrimony  ;  t^hile  Hanover 
,  Tu  '<  d  with  a  profusion  of  blood  and  ts arc,  which, 
hi  U  .  i  1 1 ulv  remark,,  iu-tonhihed  all  Kuiope.  The 
ir  -■  <.rst  ul  *u>  ci m  preceded  the  effort  of  die  fickle  Ally  in. 
v.  i  u  nt  — Ine  lender  reimbursement  followed  haltingly, 
t  a\nln  d  k  ,iccof  the  lojral  subject  in  America.  France 
*■  *  iiitji  1  r  .If,  and  undertook  the  whole  defence  of  her 
1  nricmt  ~  *<  is:  Great  Britain  left  the. part  of  principals 
i'  v»  i  l  iij  n  <.  :ly  as  their  occasional,  and  xdways  reiuc- 
text  ausihary. 

■  By  the  treaty  of  Ais>1a-ChapcHc,  of  1 748,  the  conquest  so 
hardly-  earned,  and  so  dearly  prized  by  the  provincials,  was 
surrendered  to  France,  as  an  equivalent — the  only  one  which 
Great  Britain  had  to  offer, “-for  the  towns'  in -.Handers  taken 
by  the  French  from  her  German  ally.1®  And  the  achievement 
of  die  cotaiitfaj  proved  not  merely  sterile  for  their  interests,  as; 
it  to  rendered  by  this  Hsue,  but  the  cause  of  a 'vital  danger, 
and  fearful  anxiety  during-  many  weeks ;  for,  the  French  court, 
roused  by  the  .toss  of  I^ouisbourg,  directed  against  their  coast, 
the  most  powerful  armament  which  had  ever  been  sent  into 
.'the  North.  American  seas ;  and  which,  only  -  an  unparalleled 
tram  of  ditaatrous  casualties,  prevented  from'  committing. esc- 
tensive  mischief.  The  activity  ami  resolution  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  in  preparing  thy '  meant*  of  defence,  on  this  occasion,  cor¬ 
responded  with  her  previous  career. 

Immediately  before  this .  invasion  was  announced,  eight 
thousand  two-  hundred  men  had  been  voted  by  the  colonies, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  raised,  at  the  requisition  of  the 
British  ministry,  fora  general  invasion'  of  Canada,  which  the 
same-  ministry'  abandoned  the  following  year,  leaving  the  co¬ 
lonies  to  defray  the  exp-case  of  tire  levy.  llmubortive  scheme, 
■sad  the  Louisbeurg  expedition,  involved  them  in  the  greatest 
ilmmciai  embarrassments. 

5.  It  was  not  denied  in  England,  that  the  reduction  of  Louis- 
botu-g  preserved  Nova  Scotia,  and  enabled  the  mother  coun- 
tty  to  make  the ‘treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle :  nor  could  it  fail  to 
perceived  from  the  affair,  how  materially  the  colonies  might 
contribute  to  give  her  a  final  ascendancy  over  hex-  great  rival. 
Acknowledgments  and  praise  were  not,  therefore,  altoge¬ 
ther  vkbheld  j  but  they  were  no  bestowed,  as  to  betray  an 
exx^pmti-on  of  those  feelings,  of -which  I  have  particularly 
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treated  in  my  first  suction.  Scarcely  two  years  elapsed,  before  I 
the  bill  already  mentioned,  for  enforcing  nil  the  king'';  in  imr*  * 
dor,  >  in  the  color,! v~,v  --  brought  into  FarHameni ;  r.r.'h ,  t  ;h* 
distance  of  two  years-  ,\?Qvt%  die  new  plan  for  a  Increasing  their  I 
dependence”  began  to  bear  fruit,  in  the  prohibition  of  iron  and  f 
steel  manufcsctones.  Among  the  jealoun  and  unnatural  returns  I 
tor  their  military  efforts  wt  the  war  of  1744,  I.  may  enumerate  I 
the  clause  inserted  l*v  Parliament,  (1754,)  in  the  mutiny  bill  1 
e.'bpvtjng  all  otVurirj  and  old  m  fa  raised,  in  Arnetlt^,  ts.  tb, 
nuthoritv  of  Use  respective  jmvernors  or  governments,  to  the  | 

:  ;:mc  rules  and  auicU- .  .  v.ar,  and  the 'same  pen  ’Jib  -  ami  ,  .  \ 
rudiments,  as  those  to  which  the  British  fora  j  were  lb' ’\  ] 
A  jt-. ju t c*u?,  opj'o’ irion  was.  nuked,  made  to  thi.  meow tt,  *  I 
the  House  oi  Commons.  •  Some  of  the  objections  winch  were  f 
uttered  in  the  debate- on  the  occasion,  are  worthy,  in  an  histo¬ 
rical  point  of  view,  of. being  brought  to  the,  notice  oi  my  irea* 
dm*  I  transcribe  from  the  Repons,  those  of  Mr,  Robert 
Yincr,  and  of  Mr.  Henry  Fox,- -.the  minister  of  the  day, 
u  Mr.  Robert  Vim** :  aid — Our.  regiments,  so  Far,  at  least, 
as  relates  to  the  common  s'ffdim,  are  usually  composed  of  tbt, 
very  lowest  and  most  abandoned  of  our  people  j  hut  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  troops  now*  ruined,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  raised  ] 
in  A  -ncrica,  the  case  is  very  different :  many  of  them  may  not,  i 
perhaps,  he  able  to  support'  themselves  in  the  service  of  tKrir  * 
country*,  without  being  paid  by  their  country ;  hut  roanyet  .; 
them  have  engaged,  and  many  of  them  will,  I  hope,  engage, 
merely  .for  the  seke  of  serving  their  country  ;  they  have;  <«sidl* 
menta  c-f  religion,  the)*  have  annum  cuts  of  honour,  and  by 
such  sentiments  they  may  be  kept  under  proper  ••  discipline, 
without  such  rigorous  muiftahmcius  sc  are  to  he  mulcted  hr 
this  hill,  upon  our  British  mcrctmuy  soldiers.” 

This,  Sir,  vfc  may  be  convinced  of,  from  the  whole  tests? 
of  our  American  history.  How  many  wars  have  our  planta¬ 
tions  from  time  lo  time  been  engaged  in;  wars  more  -crisd, 
and/ mote  liable  to.;  ambuscade  and  surprises,  than  any  we. 
h.itve  in  Europe,  and  consequently,  such,  as  have  always  re¬ 
quired  a  stricter  discipline,  if  possible,  than  is  necessary  ja 
.  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and' yet  If  we  look  into  their  mllids. 
laws,  we  shall  find,  that  they  have  but  very  few  military  crimes, 
and  that  most  of  their  military  punish  merits  are  cmly  a  v«y 
moderate  hue,  or  a  very' 'moderate  corporal  punishment*  up® 
such -.as  -cannot  pay  their  fme.;  nay,  I  uo  not  know*  that  any  of 
our  plantations  ever  extended  u  military  punishment  to  life  4? 
limb;  and  yet  they  have  hitherto  carried  on,  and  ended  ad 
their  warn  with-  glory  and  success.  •  So  "powerful,  Sir,  ared- 
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„  mu-,  of  virtue,  honour  and  glory,  xvhcre  proper  care  is 
'  10  cultivate  diem  m  the  breast  of  the  soldier,  or  rather, 

/,  i-  < -< re  is  not  taken  to  eradicate  all  such  principles,  by  the 
Sjujmnde  and  severity,  of  military  jhitiishments.” 

<■'  Mr,  Henry  Fox  said — l  shall  grant  that  their  militia  have 
ra  <'*' *  behaved  pretty  xaetl^  in  all  the  wars  they  have  been 
u5j  i  in  (  they  have,  indeed,  on  all  occasions,  .shown  un« 
u*.  nud  courage  j  m  Engllthmm%  I  hope,  always  will.’1 

i i  uitiny  act  proved  so  odious  to  the  cohmste, .  as  scri- 
ceslv  to  obstruct  the  public  service,, and  to  vender  it  necessary 
i  H't  of  the  governors  to  give  public  assurances,  that  the 
suitna,  whets  called  to  march  to  the  western  frontiers,  should 
i  /s«  be  »bject  to  m  provisions.  .  It  was  not  the  only  grievance 
the  eh '•(.;>  ptiun.  and  by  the  imposition  of  which  the  mother 
country  sacrificed  justice  and  policy,  to  pride,  or  routine.  By 
meet  of  Parliament,  the  general,  or  field  officers  of  the  ado¬ 
rn!  troops,  had  no  rank  with  the  general  and  field  officers 
«k>  served  by  commission-  from  the  king;  and  a  captain  or 
sstkr  ulterior  officer  of  the  British  forces,  took  precedence  of 
tk  provincial  officers  of  the  like  grade,  though  the  commis- 
ikm  of  die  latter  were  of  »rior  date.  Many  attempts  had 
Nn  made,  at  an  early  period,  to  put  die  militia  at  the  dispo- 
al  of  the  royal  governors,  but  always  -without  success.  The 
lulu  re  of  one  of  these,  attempts  in  Connecticut,  in  1603,  was 
s&tmled  with  circumstance's  which  deserve  to  be  eherhhcd  in 
«yr  history.  .  They  are  thus  related  by  the  historian  Trumbull, 
bhia  homeiy  though  impressive  way. 

“  Colonel  Benjamin. Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  had 
weired  a  commission  entirely  inarm distent  with  the  charier 
rayrg  and  the  safety  of  rise  colonies.  He  was  vested  with 
few  powers  of  commanding  the  whole  militia  of,  Cormcc- 
'kuv  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  lie  insisted  on  the 
wrurviimd  of  the  mil  ilia  of  Connecticut.  As  this  was  ex- 
Heeily  given  to  the  colony  charter,  the  legislature  would  not 
rihmit  to  his  requisition.9’ 

,  u  Tie  colony  wished  to,  serve  hia  nmfesty’s  interest,  and,  as 
:;fer  as  possible,  consistently  with  their  chartered  rights,  to 
•Itedfitaln  a  good  understanding  with  governor  ''Fletcher*  Wil- 
.$*»  Pitkin,  Esq.  was,  therefore,  sent  to  New-  York,  to  treat 
jkd  make  term*  with  him  respecting  die  militia,  until  his  ma-'' 
:ptyh  pleasure  should  be  further  known.  But  n-o 'terns could 
Ip  made  with  him  dtort  of  an  explicit  submission  of  the  mili- 
!>*  to  his  command. v':,„ 

|\vT)n  the  36th  of  October  he  came  to  Hartford.:. .while  the 
Itewanbly  'were  sitting,  and,  in  his  majesty**  name,  demanded 
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their.subrmsrion  of  the  militia  to  h»  command,  as,  tnev  would  f> 
answer  it  to- hi*  majesty;  and  that  they  would  give  him  4  | 
speedy  answer  in  one  word,  yea  or  no. . '.-He' subscribed  him*  £ 
seif  his  majesty’s  lieutenant,  avid  commander  in'  chief  of  the  | 
miKUa,  and  of  all  -the  forces  by  sea  or  kind,  and  of  ail  th*  l 
forts  and  plates  of  strength  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut.-.  He-  1 
ordered  the  militia,  of  Hanford  under  arms,  that  he  might  heat  | 
up  for  volunteers,  It  was  judged  expedient  to  call  the  train*  | 
bands  in  Hartford/,  together  ;•  but  the  assembly  insisted,-  dm  | 
the  command  of  the  miUda'waa  expressly  vested  by  charter  in  | 
the  governor  and  company  ;  and  that  they  could  by  no  meant,  § 
consistently  with  their  just  rights, -and  the  common  safety,  r».  l 
sign  it  into. any  other  hands..  ' They  insinuated,  that  his  <k«  | 
mauds  were  an  invasion  of  their  essential  privileges,  and  sdb*.  | 
versive  of  their  constitution.”  | 

Upon  this,  colonel  Bayard,  by  hi$  excellency’s  cornrnccd,  ,f 
sent  a  letter  into  the  assembly,  declaring,  that  nia.cxccilccsy .  I 
had  no  design  upon  the  civil  rights  of  the  colony;  but  wo#iv| 
leave  them  in  sdl -respects  as  he  found  them.  In  the  named.  1 
his  excellency,  he  tendered  a  wmromion  to  governor  Treat,  I 
empowering  him  to  command  die  militia  of  the  colony.  He  I 
declared,  that  his  excellency  insisted,  that  they  should  sc«'  f 
knowledge  it  an  essential  right,  inherent  in  his  majesty,,  to  I 
command  the  militia ;  and  that  he  was  determined  not  to  s-h  f 
his  foot  out  of  the  colony,  until  he  had  seen  his  majesty’s  com-* 
mission  obeyed  :  that  he  would  issue  his  proclamation,  show¬ 
ing'  the  means  he  hud  taken  to  give  case  and 'satisfaction  to  hit 
majesty’s  subjects  of  Connecticut,  and  that  lie  would  discs-, 
gtmh  the  disloyal  from  the  rest.”.  ; 

“  The  assembly,  nevertheless,  would  not  give  up  the  com-  ; 
maml  of  the  militia  ;  nor  would  governor  Treat  receive  a  c cm-  - 
mission  from  colonel  Fletcher.*’/ 

u  The  trainbands  of  Hartford  assembled,  and,  as  the  tradiuoa 
is,  while  captain  Wadsworth,  the  senior  officer,  was  walking 
In  front  of  the  companies,  and  exercising  the  soldiers,  co1q» 
Fletcher  ordered  'his  commission- and  instructions  to  be  rad. 
Captain  Wads- worth  instantly  commanded,  K  beat  the.  drunssT 
and  there  was  such  a  roaring  of  them,  that  nothing  else  could 
be  hearth  Colonel  Fletcher  commanded,  silence.  But  s». 
sooner  had  Bayard  made,  aw  attempt  to  read  again,  tkxj 
Wadsworth  cried,  u  Drum, .  drum,  I  savd’  Tito  drumewn 
understood  their  business,  and  instantly-  beat  up  with  sB 
the  arc  and  life  of  which  they  were  toasters.  ‘‘Silence, 
silence,”  said  the  colonel.  No  sooner  was  there  a  pam-A 
than,  Wadsworth  spoke  with  ’great  earnesmesa,  u  Bruob 
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I  say;”  and  iuraing  to  his '  excellency,  aaid,  .  uIf  I  sect* IV. 
am  interrupted  again,  I  will  wake  the  aun.  shim:  through  %**r^r**»' 
you  in  a  moment/''  He  spoke  with -so  much  energy  in  ,  his 
veke,  and  meaning  in  hh  countenance, .  that  no 'further  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  rend,  or  enlist  men.  Such  numbers  of 
people  collected  together,  and  their  spirits  appeared  so  high, 
that  the  governor  .and  his  suite  judged  it. expedients  soon  to 
leave  the  town  and  return  to  New- York*”®' 

6,  After  the. -colonics  had  completely  acquired  the  Atlantic 
territory,  bv  purchase  and  conquest,  without  pecuniary  or  null* 
tary'aid  from  the'  government  of- the.- mother  country,  'pease 
ttzs.  tlie  natural  and  fair  fruit  of  their  exertions  j  and  it  must 
■  appear,  abstractedly*  a  gross  injustice  and  hardship,  that  they 
should  he  deprived  of  that  inestimable  blessing  by  the  .broils 
cl  Europe,  The  case  assumes  a  complexion  of  greater 
wrong  mid  oppression,  when  we  reflect,  that  die.  wars  in  which 
they  were  implicated  against  their  European  neighbour,  mrose 
cut  of  the  culpable  ignorance  of  the  parent- states,'  respecting 
American  geography.  The  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,,  ami,  In 
general,  the  boundaries  of  the  French  and  English  possessions 
in  .America,  were,  with  a  shameful  indifference  to  riva  welfare 
of  the  colonists,  left  by  the  treaty  of  Ais-la-Chaprilc,  uncle* 
dded  and  indeterminable.  Hence,  even  before  it  suited  the 
convenience  of  the  metropolitan,  countries  to  break,  in  Europe, 
through  the  mere  -truce  consequent  upon  that  treaty,  their  Ame¬ 
rican  dependencies  had  begun  to  vindicate  by  the  sword  their 
iff  eco  n  d  1  ah!  e  pre  tens  io  n  a  to  terrhosy. 

The  treaty  produced  .no  interruption  in  the  encroachments 
ef  the  French  of  Canada.  They  pursued  unremittingly  their 
designs  upon  Nova  Scoria,  and  the  western  regions;  and, em¬ 
ployed  force  for  their  purpose,  where  force  was  requisite. 

-  ’limy  seized  upon  the  disputed  parts  of  Acadia ;  fortified  them* 

■.wives  on  the  lakes  and  the  line  of  die  Ohio;  concluded 
alliances  with ,  die  Indian  tribes  of  those  regions;  plundered, 
and  destroyed  die  trading  establishments  of  the  British,  and 
made  hostile  incursions  from  their  forts  into  the  Virginia  li¬ 
mits;  while  the  Engish  colonies,  though  full  of  alarms  at  their 
-progress,  and  smarting  under  their  blow*,  were  restrained  by 
their  sense  of  subordination  to  the  government  of  the  mothdr 
country,  from  taking,  >t  once,  the  measures  of  offence,  which 
the  provocation  justified,  and  their  safety  seemed- to  exact. 
yTi  cannot  be.  dissembled,”  soy  the  authors  of  the  Modem 
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-PAftT  ?-•  Histoiy, u  that  the  stain  of  punks  in  Mngtend  at  .this' time  was 
unfavourable  to  any  vigorous,  steps  against  the  French.  .Thu 
English  Americans  had  not  vet,  in  1753,  ventured  .to.  attack 
the  French  thcmsclvcsva?n</f/u>  forbearance  hid  them  under 
hufomeiMe  advantages^* 

.Thus  were  the  colonists  prevented,  by  mid-administration 
in  Grout  Britain,  from  averting  the  heavy  evils,  they  nfiw- 
v.  ar<h  suffered  from  due  strong  footing  which  the  French,  more 
wisely  and  honestly  directed,  were  enabled  to  secure  on  the 
.  C  to.  The  American  governors,  and  particularly  Mr.  .Din- 
vvUklie,  lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia,  tried,  by  u  many  spi¬ 
rited  speeches,  messages,  and  despatches, ”f  to  rouse  the  British 
ministry  to  x  sense  of  its  duty  and  of  the  national  interest; 
until,  finding  their  representations  likely  to  remain  unpro¬ 
ductive, 'they  could  hesitate  no  longer  about  exert5 ng  their 
own  strength  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  Dinwiddie  sent  first,  hi 
1753,  a  messenger,- — one  major  Washington,  as  the  .Universal 
History  styles  him, — to  summon  the  French  to  evacuate  their 
-  posts  on  the  Ohio;  and  upon,  receiving  a  haughty  refusal,  raised 
and  despatched  a  regiment  under  the  command  of  this  now 
transcendent  name,  to  establish  the  British  rights  in  that  quar¬ 
ter.  The  expedition  was  unfortunate,  and  no  better  success, 
for  the  moment,  attended  the  similar  movements  of  the  north¬ 
ern  colonies,  '  1 

ft  was,  however,  recommended  from  England,  that,  <l  the 
British  settlements  should  unite  in  some  scheme  of  common  de¬ 
fence,  in  the  general  and  open  war  which  was  seen  to  be  ine¬ 
vitable.”  Tim  arrangement  proposed  to  them  by  the  mother 
;  country,  at  drat  critical  moment,  when  a  spirit  of  generosity 

I  would  have  dictated  a  particular  tenderness  for  their  liberties, 

I  involved  the  sacrifice  of  their  main  political  p r i  vile ge — -e xe m p- 

*  r.ion  from  taxation  by  parliament-  I  need  not  relate  how  this 

|  was  resisted ;  nor  dwell  again  upoa  the  well  known  Albany  plan 

|  of  union;  but  there  is  one  circumstance  in  its  history  which 

I  .  ought  not  to  be  prctcrmittcd.  The.  leaders  of  the  Provincial  ss- 

|  scmbltcs  were  earnestly  of  opinion,  and  .declared,  without  .  re- 

i  serve,  that,  if  it  were  adopted,-  they  could  undertake- .to  \de- 

]  fan!  thanedvis  from  the  French,  -without  any  asshtance  from 

.1  Gmitjtriuxin.  Thc}r  required  but  to  be  left  to  raise  and  cm- 

1  ploy  their  own  supplies,  in  their ’.own  way,  under  tire  auspices 

J  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  effect  tlicir  perroa- 

nent,  security*,  and  even  predominance  on  tills  continent. 


*  Vi»l  A.  p.  195. 
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-  y.  .Ia  1T55, 'Massachusetts  levied,- in  the  apace  of  'two- SEinMV. 
months,  at  the  instigation:  and-  experts  of  the  crown,'  a -body 
of  three  thousand  men;  .and  by- this  force,  jotnecl--vth.lt  a  few 
hundred  regulars  from  Britain,  the  .French' '-wort; .  completely 
expelled  from  Nova  Scotia. .  The  British-  tivah&y  determined 
about  the  same  time  on  a  decisive  effort,-  by  seeding;  over  troops 
for.  the- destruction  of  all  the  French  posts,  which  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  within  the  immense  tract  to  which hhcfBcidslttcTOwn 
Lwd  claim  in  America.  '  They  committed  the'  enterprisc  to  ge¬ 
neral  Brad  dock,  of  fatal  memory,  who  landed  in  .Virginia  early 
in  that  year,  with  two  regiments  of  British  regulars; -and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  summer,  set  out,  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
Virginia  mill  tl?- and  friendly -Indians,  art  his  noted  exp^itton 
ygrinst  Fort  Du  Queane.  This  officer  had  too  just  a  sense  of  • 
the  superiority  of  the  European  .ace  of  men  and  soldiers,  not 
to  despise  the  Provincial^  Accordingly,  he  u  neglected,  diso¬ 
bliged,  and  threw  aside  the  Virginians,  and  created  the  Indians 
with  the  utmost  contempt.”^  u  He  showed, n  says  .Enrich., f 
u  such  contempt  towards  the  Provincial  forces,  because  they 
*5  ecuid  net  go  through  their  exercise  tmih  the  same  dexterity  and 
w  regularly  as  a  regiment  of guards  in  Hyde-  Par*”  u  In  con- 
,  w  versa t.i on, with  general  B  ruddock  one  tlay„n  says  Franklin, 

!-4'  (In  his  Memoirs,) <£  he  was  giving  me  some  account  of  his  in- 
tended  progress.  c  .After  taking  Fort  Du  Qviesnc,’  said  he-, 4 1 
u  am  to  proceed  to  Niagara,  and  having  taken  that,  toFronte- 
**-nac,  If  the  season  will  allow,  time,  and -I  suppose;  it  will,;  for 
K  Du,  Qucsne  can  hardly  detain 'me  above  three  or-  four  days ; 

“  and  then  I  see  noth!  ng  that  can  obstruct  my  m  arch  to  N  iagarad 
ff  Having  before  revolved  in  my  mind  the  long  line- his  army 
(i  must  make  in  their  march  by  a  very  narrosv  roncl,  to'lwi  cut 
51  for  them  through  the  woods  and  bushes;  and  also,  what  I  had 
,H  heard  of  a  former  defeat  of  fifteen  hundred  French,  who  in- 
i;  varied  the  Illinois  , country,  I -had  conceived  spine. doubts  and 
u  some  fears  for  die.  event  of  the  campaign.  He  smiled  at  my 
u  ignorance,  and  replied, 4  These  savages  may  indeed  be  a  for- 
u  middjlc  enemy  to  your  rana  American  mi  Hike,  but  upon  the 
u  king's  regular  disciplined  troeps  pSir,  it  is  impossible  they 
“should  make,  any  impression.’  J,f  ■ 

The  humble  auxiliaries  of  Braddock  pointed  out  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  whid  he  was  exposed,  remonstrated  against  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  n..  rcb,  and  in- so  doing,  heightened  his  magnsni- 
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mous  disdain.  The  horrible  catastrophe  is  still  fresh,  in  verse 
and  prose,  at  almost  ever)*  fireside  in  the  interior  of  our  country. 
Six  hundred  of  his  regulars  either  killed  or  disabled,  by  an 
enemy  not  two-thirds  of  their  number,  and  partly  armed  with 
bows  and  arrow s— -hi nisei  f  mortally  wounded- — the  middle 
colonies  laid  bare  to  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife — their 
frontiers  devastated  and  drenched  in  bl ood — consternation 
spread  throughout  British  America: — such  were  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  national  and  persona!  pride  of  the  British  ge¬ 
neral.  The  moral  of  the  affair  is  made  doubly  striking  by  the 
following  accurate  relation  of  the  English  Universal  History* 
a  It  is*  remarkable,  that  the  Virginians  and  other  Provincial 
troops  who  were  in  this  action,  vnd  whom  Braddock,  bv  way 
of  contempt,  had  placed  in  the  rear,  far  from  being  affected 
with  the  panic  which  disordered  the  regulars,  offered  to  ad¬ 
vance  against  die  enemy,  till  the  others  could  form  and  bring 
up  the  artillery ;  but  the  regulars  could  not  be  brought  again 
to  tire  charge,  where,  as  they  said,  they  were  butchcreu  without 
seeing  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Provincials  ac¬ 
tually  formed,  and  behaved  so  well,  that  they  brought  off  the 
remaining  regulars;  and  the  retreat  of  the  whole  was  so  unin¬ 
termitting,  that  the  fugitives  never  stopped,  till  they  met  the 
rear  division,  which  was  advancing  under  colonel  Dunbar.”& 

I  may  add,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Franklin,  who  wrote  as  an 
eye  witness,  a  passage  which  throws  additional  light  on  the  he¬ 
roic  character  of  the  t;  king’s  regular  disciplined  troops.”  “  In' 
their  first  march,  from  the  landing  till  they  got  beyond  the 
settlements,  they  had  plundered  and  stripped  the  inhabitants; 
totally  ruining  some  poor  families,  besides  insulting,  abusing, 
and  confining  the  people  if  they  remonstrated.  This  was 
enough  to  put  us  out  of  conceit  of  such  defenders,  if  xvc  had 
really  -wanted  any." 

It  was  the  lot  of  a  provincial  commander,  with  provincial 
troops,  to  restore,  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  discomfiture  of 
Braddock,  the  honour  of  the  British  name,  and  the  tone  of 
the  public  mind.  The*  plan  of  operations  for  die  campaign 
of  1755.,  arranged  in  Virginia,  by  a  congress  of  governors, 
embraced  an  attempt  on  the  French  fort  at  Niagara,-  to  be 
made  by*  the  American  regulars  and  Indians;  and  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Crown-Point,  to  consist  of  militia" from  the  north¬ 
ern  colonies.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  an  American 
force  of  six  thousand  men  was  collected  for  these  purposes  at 
Albany,  the  appointed  rendezvous-,  and  the  command  of  the 
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main  body  devolved  upon  colonel  Viliam  Johnson,  a  mean  fsECT.rv. 
bee  of  'he  council  of  New  York.  When  on  his  march  to  Ti- 
cosderoga,  this  officer  learned  that  a  large  body  of 'the  enemy, 
composed  principally  of  French  regulars*  under  an  experienced 
commander,  Baron  JDieskau,  had  been  despatched  from  Ca¬ 
nada,  to  intercept  the  design  upon.  Crown- Point,  They  met 
via  the  banks  of  Cake- George*  and  Johnson  gained  a  victory 
nearly  as  signal  as  the  defeat  on  die  Monongahela,  Eight 
Hundred  of  the  French,  the  flower  of  their  troops,  were  killed 
in  the  action,  and  their  distinguished  leader  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  into  the  hands  .of  die  angle- Americans ;  while  the 
fo*s  of  the  l&tter  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  men. 

Bitskau’s  plan  in  setting  out  from  Canada  with  his  invincible 
Europeans,  was  to  desolate  the  northern  frontier  settlements. 

Did  wrap  Albany  in  flames and  these  were  the  evils  which 
Johnson  averted,  besides  regaining  for  the  English,  the  es¬ 
teem  and  confidence  of  the  Indians,  whom  Braddock’s  tra¬ 
gedy  had  alienated.  According  to  the  English  historians,  Dits- 
kati  owed  his  misfortune  to  presumption,  and  art  obstinate 
contempt  for  the  British  provincials. 

Although  great  expenses  were  incurred,  and  numerous 
forces  raised  by  the  colonies,  to  carry  into  effect  the  whole 
plan  of  the  campaign,  little  was  accomplished,  except  the  re¬ 
pulse  of. the  French,  on  this  occasion.  In  accounting  for  the 
unprofitableness  of  the  preparations  of  the  year,  the  Universal 
History  represents  it  as  evident,  that  certain  private  'discern* 
teals  lurked  in  the  minds  of  the  chief  provincials.  H  What¬ 
ever,  they,  might  pretend,  they  knew  well  that  Bmddock  had  a 
commission,  to  act  as  commander  in  chief  of  ail  the  British' 
troops  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  that  they  were  only 
to  be  subordinate  to  him.’5'*  The  British  government  gave 
all  the  eclat  to  the  affair  of  Lake  George,  of  which  it  was  sus¬ 
ceptible,  with  an  eye  to  their  interests  m  Europe  j  and  we  nnd 
the  parliament,  in  an  address  to  the  king,  u  thankfully  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  majesty’s  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  having 
generously  extended  encouragement  to  that  great  body  of  his 
majesty’s  brave  and  faithful  subjects^  with  which  his  Ameri¬ 
can  provinces  happily  abounded,  to  exert  their  strength  on 
this  important  occasion  of  the  encroachments  of  tire.  French  in 
America,  as ''-their  duty,  interest,  and  common  danger  obliged, 
sad  strongly  called  upon  them  to  do.” 
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8.  When  open  was  at  length  declared,  in  1756,  fc*»  | 
-tween  England  and  France,  the  British  cabinet  manifest cd  the  | 
disposition,  to  exert  the  force  of  the  empire,  against  me  breath  | 
power  in  North  America  ;-~andfe  she  English  subjects/  sap 
the  Universal  History,  “all  over  that  continent, .  sccmg  Ow 
mother  country  was  determined  to  support  them  m  earnest, 
■made  extraordinary  dSbrts  to  bring  a  .fonnioable  *orcc  to 
field.”  It  was,  in  fax?,  settled  by  a  council  of  colonial  govst' 
nars,  that  twenty-one  thousand  men  should  be  raised  for  spt- 
cl  Sc  expeditions,  notwithstanding  the  .grass  addition  whkh 
the  levies  and  disaster®  of  the  preceding  year*  nad  macc  to  & 
fiscal  difficulties  of  tire  colonic®.  Their  evil  genius  suggest?*! 
to  the  mother  country  the  appointment  to  the  command  over 
their  forces,  and  the  twelve  thousand  British  regular*. ikasjjrf 
to  the  game  ser  vice,  of  a  man,  in  whose  character  nic  leadrig 
trait  was  hukemon.  The  Earl  of  Loudon,  to  whom  user 
fortunes  were  committed,  had  not  only  this  defect,  but  almost 
every  other  kind  of  incapacity.  Authority  »  act  was  want* 
mg,  until  his  arrival ;  or,  at  least,  was  tdiheted  to  be  tho#! 
,,0  by  frtneral  Abercrombie,  who  commanded  »n  the  intern* 
and  “  owing  to  tine  unsettled  state  of  the  British  .ministry,  * 
he  came  too  late  in  the  year  for  any  enterprise  of  moment.,  is 
is  the  opinion  of  the  military  crimes,  that  ,  had  he  appeared 
sooner,  and  possessed  the  proper  degree  of  energy,  the  wbok 
plan  of  operations  concerted  at  New  York,  which  looked  to 
the  reduction  of  all  tire  principal  posts  of  the  Frienen,  nu$t 
have  been -effected.  Thus  another  year  was  lost,  at  an  raw- 
moti?  expense  to  Great  Britain,  and  with  iniimtc  mischief  sri 
trouble  to  the  colonics.  - 

Mmwh'ik,  the  French  exerted  their  accustomed  acuvny 
and  gained  th«  most  important  advantages.  They  iood.S  csi 
Ontario,  at  O^we^o,  and  made  prisoners  the  garrison  of  s #S«* 
hundred  American  regulars. — By  this  event  they  occasc. 
masters  of  die  great  lakes ;  the  northern  fromrer  was  neap) 
laid  open,  and  full  scone  afforded  to  the  Indians  to  glut  tlv«r 
vengeance  on  the  English  settlers.  With  common 
urjcl  exertion,  on  die  p;trt  of  the  Bnttsh  general  Abesxrpptuie, 
whom  l  have  metrtkmtd'  above  as  the  commshder  m  c&mw 
interim,  Oswego  might  have  been  preserved.  1  his  assert*® 
5s  fully  established  in ■:•*  work  which  hh.immediat*  precise^ 
'sori.  governor  Shirley,  published  in  London  in  1758,  in» 
fence  of  his  own  military  administration  in  Amenca.t  itn,. 


f  ^1'heCTiJuctWD? major  g«ncrd  Shirley.  laic  general  ami  cotrWiaaikrb 
clucf  of liia  majesty’s  force®  in  Kortli  America,  bncSy  stated. 
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"la  die  same  volume*  put  beyond  question,  that  the  American, 
gjgmon. *  composed  of  the  author’s  regiment  and  that  of  Pep- 
p-relL  behaved  with  die  utmost  gallantry ;  so  far  that  w  hen 
the  works  of  the  fort  wore  no  longer  tenable,  the  officers  had 
esasiderabl-e  difficulty  in  persuading  the  men  to  lay.  down  their 
itmi ,  and  that,  some  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  testimony’ 
.$§’ eye  witnesses,  “suffered,  themselves  to  be  knocked  on  the 
ggsd  by  tHe  enemy,  rather  than  submit.”  u  Yet,”  says  gover- 
gsrBhlrleyy  u  reports  were  propagated.,  and  gained  credit  in 
Island,  that  the  American  regiments,  (the  fiftieth  and  fifty- 
fejt,)  consisted  of  transported  convicts  and  Iruh  Roman  Ca- 
skdkS)  who  by  their  mutinous  behaviour,  had  contributed  to 
tfes  loss  of  the  place.  Rcjptvts  were  likewise  propagated 
m -jttly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  officers  of  both  regiments ; 
Isl  their  known  character?-,  and  the  behaviour  of  several  of 
?kan  upon  other  occasions,  in-his  majesty’s  service,  as  well  as 
this,  .arc  sufficient  to  vindicate  iheir  honour.” 

Tire  principal  of  the  expeditions  planned  for  the  year  1  756 
%y  the  provincial  governments,  was  that  against  Crown  Point, 
^  consist  of  a  body  of  ten  diousand  men,  made  up  of  contin¬ 
ents  from  die  colonies  north  of  the  Carolinas.  Seven  thousand 
troops  were  actually  collected  for  the  purpose,  and  the  corn* 
mad  of  the  expedition  \ysts  assigned  to  major  general  Winslow 
^Massachusetts.  The  sufficiency*  of  this  force  is  asserted  by 
Ssirley  as  unquestionable,-  from  die  unanimous  opinion  of  m 
oxmctl  of  war  held  at  Albany,  at  which  general  Abercrombie 
Misted.  Winslow'  was  in  full  readiness,  in  good  time,  to 
pxeed  with  hhj  provincials,  first  against  Ticondcroga ;  and 
k  bad  been  settled,  that  the  British  regulars  should  move  up 
©Forts  Edward and  William  Henry,  which  the  former  occu¬ 
pied,  •  and  be  there  prepared  to  sustain  or  assist  them,  as. tire 
tceasion  might  require.  The  march  of  Winslow  was  delayed 
If  obstacles  ascribable  to  the  improvidence  of  Abercrombie ; 
4®d  on  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Oswego,  all  offensive  ope- 
S&kms  in  that  quarter  were  countermanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Loudon.  In  the  letter*'  which  IV'inslow  addressed  to  the  Earl 
.^Halifax  in  London, \oo  the  subject  of  this  affair,  we  find  die 
blowing  passage.,  u  I  write.  that  your  lordship  -may  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  share  the  American  troops  under  my  command 
hvc.had  in  this  expedition ;  and  although  we  did  not  attempt 
frown  Point,  which  was  die  thing  principally  aimed  at  by  our 
sash  tu  cuts,  yet  wc.  were  the  means  of  stopping  the  current 
the  French  forccsf  sifter  their- success  in  cmrying  Oswego, 


•  Preserved  in  llie  Cclicctiorj  of  tbs  ’Mass. -His.-  See.  vol.  for  1799. 
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PART  t  and  thereby  the  saving  of  Albany,  and  a  great  part  of  the  go* 

w^v'“-w  vemment  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  western  parts  of  New 
England*  which,  by  their  joining  their  forces  at  Cary  on,  wat 
doubtless  their  intent,*’ 

The  right  of  Massachusetts  to  compensation  for  the  prow- 
si  on  s  with  which  she  furnished  if sc  king’s  troops  during  thec> 
arrange rncr.sts,  ms  admitted  by  the  British  parliament:  feet 
several  years  elapsed  before  any  part  of  the  sum  liquidated 
was  paid.  Minot  relates  a  transaction  of  the  governor' of  Mai- 
sachusctts  with  the  general  court  of  that  province,  in  relati® 
to  a  levy  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  for  the  Crown  Feist 
expedition,  which  exemplifies  strikingly,  the  impression  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  royal  officers  in  America,  of  the  scrupulosity  o! 
the  fiscal  conscience  of  the  mother  country,  where  the  north* 
cm  colonies  were  concerned.  “  The  governor  agreed  to 
die  terras  of  the  general  court,  and  loaned  the  province  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  out  of  the  king’s  money  in  his  hands, 
taking  for  security  such  grant  ns  might  be  made  them  for  their 
extraordinary  services  by  die  king  or  parliament,  and  a  farther 
collateral  mortgage  of  a  tax,  ta  be  raised  in  the  two  following 

N  o  lari  t  hs  tan  ding  that  the  only  brilliant  achievements  dur¬ 
ing  tire  war,  had  been  performed  when  the  provincials  singly 
opposed  the  enemy,  or  were  seconded  but  in  a  very  slight 
degree  by  the  British  regulars  ;  and  that  the  adventure  of 
Brad  dock  had  ha  filed  all  the  domestic  arrangements  for  de¬ 
fence,  it  can  occasion  no  surprise.,  that  the  British  commander 
in  chief,  at  the  beginning  of  17S7,  formally  kid  to  the  charge 
of  die  colonies,  all  the  calamities  of  the  preceding  year.  He 
established  his  own  infallibility  by  doing  no  more,  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  campaign,  although  the  British  force  in  America  at 
liis  disposal  had  been  augmented  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  than  make  a  demonstration  upas 
Louisbourg.  He  collected  his  troops  at  Halifax;  waited  there 
some  time  for  advices;  then  returned  gallantly  to  Hew  York 
and— -dismissed  the  provincials.  Montcalm,  who  succeeded  ba¬ 
ron  Dieskau  in  the  command  of  the  military  means  of  Canada, 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  principal  part  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army,  besieged  and  reduced  Fort  William  Henry,  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  George,  so  as  to  command  that 
lake  and  the  western  line.  The  provincial  army  stationed  for  the 
defence  of  this  important  post,  made  a  noble  resistance,  and 
were  admitted  to  an  honourable  capitulation  by  the  Trench 
commander  ;  but  his  Indian  allies,  with  circumstances  which 

*  History  of  Mbis&ebuselts,  Vefe  h  c.  xU. 
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issrk  out  the  case  as  the  pattern  of  the  recent  one  of  the  SECT.  IV. 
river  Raisin, -^-either  butchered;  or  appropriated  to  themselves 
ss  prisoners,  a  considerable  pan  of  the  brave  garrison*  Out 
of  a  New  Hampshire  corps  of  two  hundred,  eighty  were  miss* 
kg.  It  was  not  merely  this  horrible  catastrophe,  and  the  loss 
of  ordnance,  ammunition*  provisions,  and  the  shipping  ©a  Lake 
ticorgc,  which  the  colonists  had  to  lament:  drey  saw  the  In- 
dries,  whom  drey  had  been,  able  to  attach  to  their  cause,  shaken 
is  their  fidelity,  and  such  of  the  tribes  as  had  determined  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  struggle,  or  had  wavered  in  the  choice  of  a  side, 

^averted  into  indefatigable  assailants.  Massachusetts  felt, 

&&tc  than  the  enem}-,  the  energy  of  the  British  commander  in 
dfief,  in  a  controversy  which  arose  between  him  and  her  gene- 
rsl  court,  concerning  the  quartering  rod  billeting  of  the  British 
tfgulars  upon  the  inhabitants.  She  resisted,  with  Iter  ancient 
spirit,  the  extension  of  the  act  of  parliament  on  drat  head,  to 
America,  and  stood  firm  under  menaces  fitted  only  for  the 
meridian  of  Hindustan. 

Our  illustrious  countryman,  Franklin,  had  personal  relations 
■yith  die  noble  lord,  who  proved,  during  two  years,  so  fatal  a 
vcourge  to  the  colonics*  He  has  left,  in  his  Memoirs,  tire  fob 
tewing  notice  of  him,  for  the  edification  of  posterity.  u  X  won¬ 
dered  how  such  a  man  as  Loudon  eame  to  be  ■  entrusted  with 
m  important  a  business  as  die  command  of  a  great  army, 
instead  of  defending  die  colonics  with  his  great  force,  he  kit 
them  totally  exposed,  while  he  paraded  idly  at  Halifax;  by 
which  mea m,  Fort  George  was  lost.  Besides  he  deranged  all 
mercantile  operations,  and  distressed  our  trade  by  a  long 
s^-bargo  on  die  exportation  of  provisions,  on  pretence  of  kccp~ 
kg  supplies  from  being  obtained  by  the  enemy,  but  in  reality 
fer  the  purpose  of  beating  down  their  price  in  favour  of  the  con¬ 
tractors,  in  whose  profits  it  was  said,  (perhaps  from  suspicion 
etly.)  he  had  a  share ;  and  when  at  length  the  embargo  was  ‘ 
taken  off,  he  neglected  to  send  notice  of  it  to  Charleston,  where 
She  Carolina  fleet  was  detained  near  three  months.;  and  whereby 
thrir  bottoms  were  so  much  damaged  by  the  worm,  that  & 

|Yest  part  of  them  foundered  on  their  passage  home,”® 

in  1LS8,  the  elder  Pitt  breathed  a  new  soul  into  the  British 
cotmrils.,  and  resuscitated  in  the  colonics  those  native  energies, 

»hich  a  long  series  of  exhausting  and  disappointed  effort,,  had 
uaybly  depressed.  Under  die  influence  of  his  magnanimous 
spirit,  America  may  be  said  to  have  emerged,  with  the  whole 
British  empire,.  u  from  the  gulf  of  despondency,  and  risen  to 
!kc  highest  point  of  practical  vigour.”  A  contagious  zeal 
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the  fullest  effect  to  bis  catt  upon  the  colonial  governors,  far 
*  tke  largest  bodies  of  men  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  would 
allow/  Fifteen  thousand  troops  were  voted  by  the  three  p 
vtncea  of  Massachusetts,  ConnctticntfMSid  -New  Hampshire 
,  *  ...  i  . ....  uL „ „  Kmmi.  sPtsrivatc  sub&enDtion  of 


Boston.  «  ifcc  expense,  **ya 

Tailed  for  his  majesty5©  service  amounted  to  near  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling:  besides  this,  the  ui.»w 
bitaotsof  the  several  towns  in  the  province,  by  fines,  or  by 
voluntary  ©onfributkmato  procure  men  for  the  service,  pama 
least  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  more  j  which  was,  m  to. 
respects,  as  burdensome  as  if  it  had  been  raised  as  a  tax  by  the 
government.  The  defence  of  our  own  frontiers ;  and  the  other 
ordinary  charges  of  government,  amounted  to,  at  least,  thirty 
thousand  i sounds  sterling.  The  province  had,  in  one  campaign, 
on  foot,  seven  thousand  troops.  This  was  a  greater  levy  for  a 
single  province,  than  the  three  kingdoms  had  raaoc  cohectmy 
in  anv  one  year  since  the  revolution.55  ;  .  r  __  , 
Loudon  was  superseded,  in  the  beginning  of  IYjo,  bygt* 
nerrd  Abercrombie:  but  the  colonies  cannot  he  said  to  h  m 
gained  much  bv  the  substitution.  Tire  new  commanders 
chief  wasted  a  part  of  their  resources,  and  chccxed  the  .my 
mentuns  of  the  mighty  force  which  Pitt  had  arrived  on  U» 
continent  against  die  French,  by  an  ill-advised  and  til-managed 
expedition  against  Crown  Point.  He  took  witn  him  sixteen 
tMiiumui  m.m,  of  whom  nine  thousand  were  Provincials,  sad 
unred  them  to  a  hopeless  assault  upon  Tieonderoga,  which  ewt 
me  Uvea  of  more  than  sixteen  hundred  of  his  bravest  Luropeao 
troops,  and  of  four  hundred  provincials.  *  Phis  attack,  say? 
the  Universal  History,  u  when  no  prospect  of  success  couJu 
nossiblv  present  itself,  was  followed  by  a  retreat  as  pusdlsmi- 
Snows,'  ns  the  other  was  presumptuous.  The  general  remm- 
ed  the  iroons*  and  though  not.  an  incident  had  happenee  uis? 
might not  have  been  easily  fomeem,  or  rationally  expected.,  he 
returned  to  his  former  camp  at  Lake  Georgy.^  , 

Anxious  to  repair  in  any  way,  the  mischief  and  disgrace  fe 
dlls  repulse,  Abercrombie  consented,  at  the  solicitation  of  a 
native '  American  offeer,  colonel  Bmlsirect,  to  detach  m» 
with  three  thousand  men,  'against  Fort  Fnwtenao,  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  Ohio.  This  body  of  troops/ vn to  the  a 
ccption  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  regular®,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Pro  vine  Isis ;  and  after  surmounting,  as  the  hutcriw* 
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stfciowl edge,  incredible  difficulties  and  hardships,  it  gave  an  SlSCT.rv. 
earnest  of  victory  to  the  British  cause,  by  capturing  the  for-  ww 
tress,  together  with  niii.i|;nrmcd  vessels,  a  vast  quantity  of  am- 
munition,  See,  tmd-brdS^t^t  up  thus,  tire  principal  depot  of  sup- 
elks  for  the  south  wc  iCrsIpusts  and  tire  hostile  Indians. 

* ;  Bouisbourg  constituted  an  object  of  primary  importance  in 
tbe  great  scheme  for  aamhiktiug  the  French  power  m  America., 
iriiich  engrossed  the  care  and  straimd  the  vigour  of  Pitt.,^ 

The  reduction  of  that  fortress  was  one  of  the  first  operations 
rf  the  eampaigtv&nd  was  accoraptiahed  with  an  overwhelming 
force  indeed,  but  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  die  courage 
tf  the  victors,  among  whom  the  provincials  bore  a  dhtingukh- 
d  part.  It.  was  not  easy,  even  for  the  mother  country  to  forget, 
ts  not  to  recall  at  the  moment,  what  had  been  before  achieved 
If  New  England  on  the  same  theatre. 

9.  To  dispossess  the  French  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  their  dominion  over  die  western  region,  entered  neces- 
jsiriiy  into  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  This  object  was  effect- 
td,  not  certainly  through  die  judgment  and  skill  of  the  British 
f.emnmnder  within  whose  province  it  fell,  but  by  the  ningisi.- 
mdc  of  the  force  employed,  and  the  influence  of  extraneous 
events,  j  The  Virginia  militia  composed  a  large  part  of  the 
inny,  which  general  Forbes  carried  with  him  m  tills  enter¬ 
prise,  and  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Washing- . 
toa.  They  performed  the  chief  labour,  truly  herculean,  and 
^finitely  more  oppressive  than  would  have,  been  necessary, 
kd  the  British  leader  condescended  to  avail  htms&lf,  in  the 
koicc  of  a  route.,  and  of  die  season  of  action,  of  die  expert - 
*:sce  and  topographical  knowledge  of  die  provincial  colonel. 

Against  the  urgent,  reiterated  expostulations  of  die  latter,  and 


*  Much  of  the  merited  the  scheme  b  due  to  Frstiklin,  who  constats?)/  urged 
Sb,s  conquest  of  CinadR  upon  the  British  government.  Hie  foHewmu  state- 
siffi&t  of  Kie  ‘rm.ntisx.rn  has  never  been  commUctsd  in  England.  "The  fwmo. 
fmiklin  weighed  the  subject  in  hhs  mind,  the  mom  was  hesstisfird,  that the 
tm  interest  of  Orest  Britain  Jay  in  treakenl«|?  her  rind  On  the  sideof  Ame- 
‘\x  rather  than  in  Germany;  and  these  sca-ptaesitt  he  imparted  to  some  of 
friend.?,  by  whom  they  were  reported  to  William  Fitt,  afmnrar&s  Karl  oi 
who  'no  sooner  consulted  him  on  the  practicability  of  the  conquest 
H  Csiuda,  than  he  was  convinced  by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  rod  detsr- 
^sed  b)  the  simple  accuracy  ofliis  atatemencs.  The  enterpr  re  tfps'lm&fr* 
^Ucly  undertaken;  the  command  given  to  general,  W olfc,”  he  (Mt  satim* 

m.)  .  .  ;  .  .  "T 

|  **  The  «*ce***  ef  colonel  Bmlstrc-et,  at  Fronbg’fus.c,  in  all  prcmbikty. 
fiedifeted  the  expedition  under Fot-bcs,"  Stc,— foaswl*#  Mode  -» Europe,  let 
suifl,  ■ 
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FAKS  „  when  there  was  left  scarcely  time  to  tread  the  beaters  t rack 
universally  confessed  to  be  die  best  passage  over  the  mt*m» 
tains,  he  selected  a  road,  every'  inckof  which  we;  to  oe  cut, 
awd  which  exacted  the  constant  toil  ^^pfecen  hunched.  or  two 
thousand  men.  Washington  advancltl  in  from,  and  opened 
vho  almost  impervious  forest  and  mountains  to  ;nc  main  body  of 
the  army.  On  the  approach  to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  the  British 
general,' disregarding,  the  caution  of  hi  a  faithful  pioneer,  seat 
forward  a  select  corps  of  eight  hundred  men  to  reconnoitre 
the  adjacent  country.  The  enemy  overpowered  this  detach, 
mcru,  and  had  destroyed  it,  but  for  the  bravely  and  self  po* 
session  of  a  Virginia  captain.*  Out  of  a  company  of  oat 
hundred  and  sixty-six  provincifils,  sixty-two  fell  on  the  spot? 
and  of  the  whole  detachment,  the  number  of  hilled  and  wound¬ 
ed  was  nearly  three  hundred.  From  the  account  of  this  ex* 
pedition,  framed  by  Chief  justice  Marshall, t  upon  the  papers, 
df  Washington,  and  unquestionably  authentic,  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that  if  the ''army  of  Forbes  did  not  encounter  even  a 
worse  fate  than  that  of  B ruddock,  it  was  notovring.to  a m 
superior  wisdom  of  management,  or  greater  pliability,  in  tk 

'  U  The  anav,”  says  Marshall,  “  reached  the  camp  at  Loyd 
Hanna,  through  a  mad  alleged  to  be  indescribably  bad,  about 
the  fifth  of  November,  where,  as  kid  been  predicted,  a  council 
of  war  determined,  that  it  was  unadvisablc  to  proceed  further 
this  campaign.  It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  hare 
’wintered  an  army  in  that  position,  I  h ey  must  have  retreated 
from  the  cold  inhospitable  wilderness  into  which  they  had 
penetrated,  or  have  suffered  immensely,  perhaps  have  perished 
Fortunately  some  prisoners  were  taken,  who  informed  diem  of 
the  extreme  distress  of  the  fort.  Deriving  no  support  from 
Canada,  the  garrison  was  weak;  was  in  great  want  of  pro¬ 
visions;  and  had  been  deserted  by  the  Indians.  These  en¬ 
couraging  circumstances  changed  the  resolution  which  had 
been  taken, 'and  determined  the  general  to  prosecute  the  ex¬ 
pedition,”  Washington  seems  to  have  felt  the  utmost  mdig* 
nation  and  chagrin  at  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  himsclfVith  unusual  warmth,  in  hi*  first  letters  to  toe 
speaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  u  We  appe^ 
ia  ay  opinion,  to  act  under  the  guidance  of  an  evil  gemtft. 
We  shall  be  stopped  at  die  Laurel  HiU  this  if  inter.  Can  ge¬ 
neral  Forbes  have  orders  for  these  proceedings  ?  Impossible. 


*  See  a  full  account  of  the  service  performed  by  thin  officer,  capbon  Bu*-- 
let,  in  vol.  iii.  o.  3,  of  Burk's  History  of Virginia, 
f  Life  dT  Waabingtan,  voUi.  eh.  i. 
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The  conduct  of  our  leaders  is  tempered  with  something  I  do  SLOT.  tv. 
s-it  care  to  give  a  name  to.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  can  bring 
the  campaign  to  a  happy  issue,'*  See. 

When  we  consider-: t^hat  b  the  present  face  of  the  country 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  it  is  doubly  interesting  to 
contemplate  the  pi  are  drawn  of  it  by  the  English  historians, 
in  their  cotnmcmo.  .ion  of  this  affair.  w  In  die  beginning  of 
July,  1758,  Brigadier  Forbes  set  out  on  his  expedition  from 
Philadelphia  for  IV, rt  Du  He  was  to  march  through 

countries  that  never  had  been  impressed  by  human  foots  tens, 
and  he  had  difficulties  to  surmount,  greater,  perhaps,  titan 
these  of  Alexander,  in  his  expedition  to  India ;  by  establishing 
magazines,  forming  and  set  uring  camps,  procuring  carriages, 
sad  encountering  a  thousand  unforeseen  obstacles  in  penetrating 
through  regions,  that  presented  nothing  but  scalping  parties  of 
french  and  savages,  mountains,  woods,  and  morasses,”  SecT 

It  is  sufficient  to  repeat  the  fact,  that  the  colonies  had  On 
foot,  in  active  co-operation  with  the  British  forces,  in  1759, 
wniy-live  thousand  troops, — to  establish  their  title  to  a  large 
share  of  the  glorious  results  of  that  year.  The  number  of  the 
provincials  was  considerable  before  Quebec,  and  still  greater 
,i»  Amhersts  arduous  expedition,  by  way  of  Ticonucroga, 

Crown  Point,  and  Lake  Champlain.  That  ablest  of  live  Bri¬ 
tish  commanders  in  America,  bore,  in  the  general  orders 
■which  he  issued,  after  the  comp1-  reduction  of  Canada,  in 
1/60,  the  strongest  testimony  to  u  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
ids  majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  America,  and  the  zeal  and 
bravery  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  provincial  troops.” 

/  .  The  troops  of  this  description  composed  altogether  the  third 
/grand  division  of  die  British  force,  with  which  general  Pri- 
flcsux,  a  assisted  by  tire  interest  and  abilities  of  the  provincial 
leader,  general  William  Johnson,”  marched  to  reduce  Fore 
Niagara,  a  post  of  the  utmost  consequence  In  itself,  and  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  success  of  the  main  enterprise  of  die  campaign  of 
1759.  The  manner  in  which  this  service  was  performed  will 
nut?. in  a  comparison  at  least,  with,  that  of  Abercrombie’s  jjt- 
tempt  upon  Ticonderoga.  I  will  adopt  die  narrative  of  die 
Universal  History’. 

u  While  Amherst  was  reducing  Crown  Point,  and  making 
Mmsclf  master  of  Lake  Champlain,  Pridcaux  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Johnson  were  proceeding  against  Fort  Niagara.  On 
the  20th  of  July,  Prideanx,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of 
die  army,  was  killed  in  the  trenches,  by  the  bursting  of  a 

9  Vol.  xl.  n.  2-21.  Universal  Hb’erv, 
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cannon.  The  command  then  feU  upon  Sir  William  Johnson, 
■;vho  was  superseded  btj  brigadier  general  Gage,  by  the  appoint- 
men?  of  Amherst,  Before  Gage  could  arrive  at  Niagara,  John- 
son  had  performed  wonders.  He  had  carried  his  approaches 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  covert-way  of  the  fort;  and 
the  French  were  so  apprehensive  of  losing  that  palladium  of 
their  interest  in  North  America,  that  they  exerted  their  ut¬ 
most  to  maintain  it,  by  collecting  seventeen  hundred  men  from 
all  the  neighbouring  posts,  particularly  from  Detroit,  Venan¬ 
go,  and  Presque  Isle,  under  the  command  of  Mons.  D’Aubry. 
Had  this  reinforcement  reached  the  fort,  it  must  have  been 
impregnable  i  bpt  Johnson  made  dispositions  towards  the  left, 
on  the  road  leading  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  fortress,  for  in¬ 
tercepting  it.5’ 

u  About  8  o’clock,  on  the  24-th  of  July,  the  enemy  appeared, 
and  the  English  Indians  attempted  in  vain  to  have  some  talk 
with  their  countrymen,  who  served  under  the  French.  'He 
battle  began  with  a  horrible  war-whoop,  which  was  now  mat¬ 
ter  of  ridicule,  rather  titan  terror,  to  the  English,  uttered  by 
the  French  Indians.  The  French,  as  usual,  charged  with 
vast  impetuosity,  but  being  received  with  equal  firmness,  and 
the  English  Indians  on  the  flanks  doing  considerable  execu¬ 
tion,  all  the  French  army  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  for  five 
miles  the  pursuit  continued,  in  which  seventeen  officers, 
among  whom  were  the  first  and  second  in  command,  were 
made  prisoners.  Next  morning  Sir  William  Johnson  sent  a 
trumpet  to  the  French  cc  imandant,  with  a  list  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  officers  that  had  been  taken,  co  convince  him  of  the  inuti¬ 
lity  of .  further  resistance.  The  commandant  found  all  Sir 
William  Johnson’s  intelligence  to  be  perfectly  true,  and  in  a 
few  hours  a  capitulation  was  signed,  by  which  six  hundred 
am!  seven  men,  of  which  the  garrison  consisted,  were  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  to  be  embarked  on  the 
lake,  and  carried  to  New  York,  but  protected  from  tire  bar* 
barity  of  the  Indians.  The  women  and  children  were  carried 
to  Montreal,  and  the  conqueror  ttea ted  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  a  manner  so  humane,  as  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  victory. 
Thus,  for  a  second  time,  this  self-taught  general  obtained  an 
entire  triumph  over  the  boasted  discipline  of  die  French  arms. 
But  that  was  his  least  praise.  Though  eleven  hundred  In¬ 
dians  followed  him  to  the  field,  he  restrained  them  within  re¬ 
gular  bounds.”*” 

While  affecting  at  home  to  consider  the  colonists  as  of  little 
efficiency  in  the  field,  and  even  to  deride  their  humblest  pw- 
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tensions  to  the  military  character/*  the  mother  country  inces-  SECT.lv. 
sandy  called  upon  their  assemblies  for  more  levies,  with  pro- 
testations  of  the  indispcnsablcncss  of  their  fullest  co-opern- 
uon.  They  were  required,  in  1760,  to  raise  and  equip,  if 
practicable,  at  least  as  large  a  body  of  men  as  they  had  sent 
forth  the  preceding  year;  and  they  obeyed  with  an  alacrity 
equal  to  that  which  they  had  manifested,  when  it  seemed  ne¬ 
cessary  for-  them  to  make  extreme  efforts,  to  avoid  being 
overrun  by  the  common  enemy,  let  in  through  the  incapacity 
of  die  British  commanders.  Massachusetts  supplied  besides, 
troops  to  guard  Louisbourg,  Halifax,  and  Lunenburg,  and 
entirely  garrisoned  Annapolis,  Fort  Cumberland  at  Chignecto, 
tad  Fort  Frederick  at  Sr.  John’s.  It  was  not  merely  land 
forces  that  were  furnished  by  New  England.  Her  seamen 
served  in  such  numbers  on  board  the  British  ships  of  war,  that 
her  merchants  were  compelled  to  navigate  their  trading  ves- 
icls  with  Indians  and  negroes.]  More  than  four  hundred 
privateers,  ns  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  issued, 
daring  the.  war,  from  the  North  American  ports,  ravaged  the 
french  West  India  islands,  and  distressed  to  the  utmost  the 
commerce  of  France  in  all  parts  of  die  world. 

During  the  years  1760  and  1761,  the  southern  colonies  were 
involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Cherokee  Indians.  These,  in¬ 
stigated  byvthe  French,  made  the  most  destructive  inroads, 
ma  required  some  arduous  campaigns  to  be  reduced  to  inac¬ 
tion.  in  1763,  a  general  Indian  war  unexpectedly  broke  out, 

«f  a  most  disastrous  and  alarming  character.  It  threatened 
die  loss  of  some  of  the  important  posts  which  had  been  wrested 
from  the  French,  and  depopulated  a  great  part  of  the  western 
frontiers.  Franklin,  being  asked,  on  his  examination  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  whether  this  was  not  a  war  for  Ame¬ 
rica  only ;  answered,  that  it  was  rather  a  consequence  or  re¬ 
gains  of  the  former  one,  die  Indians  not  having  been  tho- 
nmghly  pacified  ;  that  die  Americans  bore  much  the  greater 
share  of  the  expense ;  and  that  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  thu  army 
under  general  Bouquet,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  re¬ 
gulars,  and  above  one  thousand  Pennsylvanians. 

The  pecuniary  charges  incurred  by  the  colonists  in  the  seven 
rears  war,  greatly  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  sums  which  were 
Plotted  to  them  by  the  British  parliament,  as  an  indemnity. 


*  Sec  Note  •!. 

i  It  was  ws-erted,  without  contradict, loo.  in  the  Hgcsc  of  Commons,  in  the 
4A*te  of  March  11,  1778,  on  the  state  of  the  IltilLh  wry,  that  ten  thou- 
fyd  of  the  seamen  emplovcd  in  it  during'  the  w  ar  of  175 (>,  w ere  natives  of 
America.  •  •  ■  ' 
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I.  The  excess  was  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
not  taking  into  the  account  the  extraordinary  supplies  granted 
by  the  colonial  assemblies.  Their  whole  disbursement  did  not 
fall  short  of  three  millions  and  a  half;  a  sum  far  more  onerous 
for  them,  in  the  proportion  of  their  ability  and  habits,  than 
that  which  was  expended  by  the  crown,  great  as  it  was,  could 
have  been  for  the  British  people. 

On  the  termination  of  the  struggle  in  Canada,  in  4  760,  and 
the  extinction  of  danger  from  the  French  in  North  America, 
the  provinces  were  fairly  entitled  to  an  exemption  from  all 
contribution  to  the  exterior  military  enterprises  of  the  mother 
country ;  at  least  until  tire,  deep  wounds  they  had  received  in 
their  finances,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  population, 
should  be  healed.  A  considerable  body  of  native  troops  was, 
however,  drawn  from  them,  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  West  India  islands;  and  Massachusetts 
raised,  in  1762,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty,  ss 
her  quota,  for  die  object  of  u  securing  the  British  dominions, 
and  particularly  the  conquests  in  her  neighbourhood.”  “  Many 
of  the  common  soldiers,”  says  the  historian  Gordon,  “  who 
gained  such  laurels,  by  their  singular  bravery  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham,  when  Wolfe  died  in  the  arms  of  victory,  were  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  When  Martinico  was  attack¬ 
ed  in  1761,  and  the  British  force  was  greatly  weakened  by 
death  and  sickness,  the  timely  arrival  of  the  New  England 
troops  enabled  the  former  to  prosecute  the  reduction  of  the 
island  to  an  happy  issue.  A  part  of  the  British  force  being 
now  about  to  sail  from  thence  for  die  Havanna,  the  New  Eng¬ 
landers,  whose  health  had  been  much -impaired  by  service  and 
the  eiimatc,  were  sent  off  in  three  ships,  to  their  native  coun¬ 
try  for  recover)'.  Before  they  had  completed  their  voyage, 
they  found  themselves  restored,  ordered  the  ships  about,  steer¬ 
ed  immediately  for  the  Havanna,  arrived  when  the  British 
were  too  much  reduced  to  expect  success,  and  by  their  junc¬ 
tion,  served  to  immortali'/.e  afresh,  the  glorious  first  of  Au¬ 
gust,  old  style,  in  the  surrender  of  the  place  on  that  memora¬ 
ble  day  ;  they  exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  signal  evi¬ 
dence  of  devotedness  to  the  parent  state.  Their  fidelity,  acti¬ 
vity,  and  courage,  ■were  such  as  to  gain  the  approbation  and 
confidence  of  the  British  officers.”^ 

There  arc  some  general  considerations  which  place  in  strong 


*  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  i,  page  103.  The  writer  re¬ 
ceived  his  information  not  only  from  public,  but  from  private,  sources  5  he 
cites  particularly  lirookc  Woodcock,  F,$q.  of  Saffron  Walden,  who  served  at 
the  liking  of  Bcllcble,  Martinico,  ami  the  Havanna. 
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relief,  the  merit  of  the  multitude  of  Americans  who  served  as  SECT.  iv. 
volunteers  in  these  campaigns.  They  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  tempted  by  the  slender  pay  which  they  received; 
for,  their  domestic  affairs  were,  iu  all  cases,  of  a  nature  to 
suffer  greatly  by  their  absence:  They  could  not  be  incited  by 
hopes  of  preferment,  since  the  provincial  forces,  were  uniform¬ 
ly  disbanded  on  a  peace;  the  provincial  officers  no  further 
rewarded  by  commissions  than  the  enlisting  of  men  made  it 
nccccssary;  and  the  vacancies  which  ..occurred  among  the  re¬ 
gulars,  filled  with  Europeans:  They  -were  liable  to  perpetual 
mortification  by  invidious  distinctions  in  favour  of  the  British 
troops;  they  were  pcnuriously  praised  when  their  prowess  was 
unquestionable,  and  outrageously  censured  when  their  conduct 
gave  the  least  opening  to  detraction.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  there  are  no  motives  to  be  assigned  for  their  self- 
devotion,  except  public  spirit, — a  sense  of  duty — a  native  man¬ 
liness  of  character.  In  truth,  the  colonists  -were  unsparing 
of  their  resources  and  their  blood,  not  merely  from  a  belief 
that  the  cause  was  their  own,  and  from  a  resolution  to  protect 
themselves  to  the  utmost' of  their  ability;  but  as  members  of  the 
British  empire,  eager  for  its  prosperity,  and  deeply  interested 
in  alHts  concerns ;  proud  of  their  kindred  and  connexion  with 
the  British  nation,  and  sympathetic  in  its  prejudices  and  pas¬ 
sions.  Whoever  gives  attention  to  the  public  papers  of  the 
era  of  the  seven  years  war,  will  be  convinced,  that  they  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  rivalry  between  England  and  France,  with  die 
keenness  of  the  school  of  Pitt,  and  rejoiced  in  the  success 
of  the  British  arms,  not  more  as  ministerial  to  their  security, 
than  to  the  ascendency  of  the  British  power  and  the  glory  of 
the  British  name. 

10.  At  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  1/63,  England  found  herself 
the  acknowledged  mistress  of  the  whole  continent  of  America 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  assured  of  a  permanent  naval 
supremacy  o%?er  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  a  proposition 
now  hardly  disputed,  even  as  an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  that  for 
this  vast  extension  of  her  power,  and  the  triumph  of  her  for¬ 
tunes  over  those  of  France,  she  was  largely  indebted  to  the 
exiles  who  adhered  to  her  dominion.  Originally,  they  , 
had  preserved  the  Atlantic  territory  from  the  occupation  of 
her  enemies.  No  great  sagacity  is  required  to  perceive,  that 
had  the  French  settled  and  retained  it,  she  must  have  fallen 
*nto  the  secondary  rank  as  a  naval  and  commercial  power.^  ' 


*  "It  appears,”  says  Hutchinson,  (vol  i.  chap.  i.)  "  that  the  Massachusetts 
people  took  possession  of  the  country  at  a  very  critical  time,  iUchl'teu,  in 
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PART  I.  What  she  became,  she  nevsr  could  have  become,  without  the 
thirteen  colonies;  and  not  unless  they  had  become  what  their 
industry,  spirit,  and  intelligence,  made  them.  Whatever  obli¬ 
gations,  then,  she  can  pretend,  with  any  colour  of  plausibility, 
to  have  conferred,  must  fall  far  short  of  those  which  she  re¬ 
ceived,  Their  instrumentality  in  her  elevation  and  the  de¬ 
pression  of  her  rival,  manifestly  overbalances  even  the  degree, 
of  protection  which  she  herself  claims  to  have  extended.  And 
the  duty  of  gratitude  appears  the  more  exigent,  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  British  feeling,  to  which  X  have  rcfcm/1 
in  the  preceding  page,  as  the  main  spring  of  their  prodigious 
efforts  in  seconding  ail  her  aims. 

It  will  seem  scarcely  credible,  that  dm  politicians  of  Eng¬ 
land  earnestly  debated,  during  the  negotiations  for  the  peace 
of  1763,  and  while,  parliament  Was  yet  complimenting  the 
colonies  for  their  loyal  sacrifices,  whether  Canada  should  not 
be  restored  to  the  French,  and  the  Inland  of  Gaudaloupe  rc-. 
tamed  in  preference.  The  odium  of  this  controversy,  which, 
in  its  general  purport,  put  out  of  question  every’  claim  and  se¬ 
curity  of.  their  American  brethren,  and  admitted  of  no  calcula¬ 
tion  bus  one  of  mere  commercial  profit  and  loss,  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  principal  grounds  of  argument  with  some 
of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  clay,  who  embraced  the 
affirmative — **  that  the.  colonies  were  already  large  and  nu¬ 
merous  enough*  and  that  the  French  ought  to  be  left  in  North 
America  to  prevent  their  increase,  lest  they  should  become  not 
only  useless,  but  dangerous  to  Great  Britain.”  u  It  was  in- 
sumated,”  says  Russel./*  44  by  some  of  our  keen-sighted  prim¬ 


al!  probability/  would  have  planted  his  colony  nearer  the  sun,  if  he  could 
hsyc  found  any  place,  vacant.  De  Monts  and  company  had  acquired  a  tho- 
rough  knowledge  of  all  the  coast,  front  Cape  Sable*,  beyond  Capo  Cod,  in 
lfi04;  indeed  it  docs  not  appear  that  they  then  went  round  or  to  the  bet- 
tdni  of  Mastnehu^eUs  I5ay.  Had  they  oucegained  footing-  there,  they  wild 
have  prevented  the  English.  rrite  Frenchified,  court  of  king  Charles  l- 
would,  at  the  ..treaty x>f  St,  Germain’s,  have  given  up  any  claim  to  Massache- 
setts  Ray  a*  readily  a*,  they  did  to  Acadic;  for  the  French  Could  make  out 
no  'better  title  tq  Penobscot  and  the  other  parts  of  Acadia,  than  thef'  could 
to  Massachusetts./  The  little  plantation  at  New  Plymouth  would  have  been 
no  greater  bar  to  she  French  in  one  place  than  in  the  other.  The  Dutch, 
tire,  next  year,  would  have  quietly  possessed  themselves  of  Connecticut  river, 
unless  the  French,  instead  of  the  English,  had  prevented  them.  Whether 
the  people  of  either  nation  would  have  persevered,  is  uncertain.  If  they 
had  done  it,  the  late  contest  for  the  dominion  of  North  America  would  have 
been  between  France  and  Holland,  ami  the  commerce  of  England  would 
have  borne  a  very  different  proportion  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  frotn 
what  it  docs  at  present.” 

*  Modem  Europe,  part  ii.-  letter  xxxv, 
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dans,  that  the  security  provided  by  the  retention  of  Canada,  SECT.  IV. 
for  the  English  settlements  in  North  America,  as  well  m  jor 
their  extension  in  the  cession  of  Florida  by  Spain ,  would  prove 
a  source  of  new  evils.  It  would  embolden  our  old  colonics 
to  shake  off  the  control  of  the  mother  country,  since  they  no 
longer  stood  in  need  of  her  protection,  and  erect  themselves 
into  independent  states.”  Franklin,  who,  at  this  period,  as 
agent  of  some  of  the  provinces  at  the  court  of  London,  watch¬ 
ed  paternally  over  the  interests  of  die  whole,  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  combating  these  doctrines  in  an  elaborate 
tract,  which  I  have  already  noticed.  The  very  existence  of 
the  “  Canada-Pamphlet”  is  an  eternal  reproach  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  there  is  an  increase  of  shame,  from  its  being  an  ap¬ 
peal,  not  to  her  generosity  or  her  justice,  but  to  her  separate 
Interests.  Upon  these,  the  sagacious  author,  deeming  every 
higher  consideration  idle  and  misplaced,  laid  all  stress;  and 
she  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  British  cabinet,  on  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  tenour  of  the  discussions  respecting  the  peace  bo*h 
hi  and  out  of  parliament.  Amid  the  violent  discontents  which 
'the  improvident,  treaty  of  Paris  excited,  consolation  was  found, 
not,  as  some  of  her  writers  have  gratuitously  alleged,  in  the 
exemption  of  the  colonies  from  the  annoyance  of  a  European 
enemy,  and  their  increased  ability  to  overawe  the  savages, — 
but  in  “  the  wide  scope  for  projects  of  political  ambition  ,  and 
■he  boundless  field  ior  speculations  of  commercial  avidity, 
which  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  vast  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  with  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  its  trade,  seemed  to  open 
io  the  British  nation.”^  Wc  may  judge  how  the  colonies 
:  would  have  fared  with  the  u  tory  councils,**  to  whose  influence 
the  demerits  of  the  peace  we're  attributed,  had  not  the  retention 
of  Canada  fallen,  within  their  selfish  and  corrupt  views,  when 
«rc  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the.  execrable  suggestion  above 
mcntioned  came  from  the  whigs.  To  display  it  in  its  true  light, 
as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  temper  of  hi  met,  with  which  the  great 
diampion  of  the  colonies  had  to  contend,  I  cannot  do  better 
?han  quote,  his  liold  language  on  the  point.  ‘  ’ 

!f>  But  what  is  the  prudent  policy  inculcated  to  obtain  this  end 
security  of  dominion  over  our  colonics  ?  It  is,  to  leave  the 
French  in  Canada,  to  {  check  their  growth ;  for  otherwise,  our 
people  may  increase  infinitely  from  all  causes.’  We  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  in  what  manner  the  French  and  their  Indians  check 
‘.die  growth  of  our  colonies,  ft  is  a  modest  word,  this  check, 
for  massaercing  men,  women,  and  children.” 


Itusscl,  ibid. 
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FART  r.  «  But  if  Canada  is  restored  on  this  principle,  will  not  Britain 
Be  guilty  of  nil  die  blood  to  Be  shed,  all  the  murders  to  lx: 
committed,  in  order  to  check  this  dreaded  growth  of  our  own? 
people?  Will  not  this  be  telling  the  French  in  plain  terms, 
that  the  horrid  barbarities  they  perpetra  ed  with  Indians,  on 
our  colonists,  arc  agreeable  to  us ;  and  that  they  need  not.  ap¬ 
prehend  tire  resentment  c/  a  government  with  whose  view* 
they  so  happily  concur?  .  .  Ul  not  die  colonies  view  it  in  this 
light?  Will  they  have  reason  to  consider  themselves  any 
longer  as  subjects  mid  children.,  when  they  find  their  entri 
enemies  hallooed  upon  them  by  the  country  from  whence  the/ 
sprung;  the  government  that  awes  them  protection,  as  k  re-, 
quires  their  obedience  ?  Is  not  tills  the  most  likely  means  of 
driving  them  into  the  arms  of  the  French,  who  can  invite 
them  by  an  offer  of  security,  their  own  government  chooses 
not  to  oiler  diem  T 

a  list  be,  after  all,  thought  necessary  to  check  the  growth 
of  our  colonies,  give  me  leave  to  propose  a  method  less  enjet 
The  method  I  mean,  is  that  which  was  dictated  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  policy,  when -the  1  infinite  increase,’  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  was.  apprehended  as  dangerous  to  the  state.  Let  an  act 
of  parliament  then  be  made,  enjoining  the  colony  mid  wives 
to  sulk  in  die  birth  even*  third  or  fourth  child.  By  this  means 
you  may  keep  the  colonics  to  their  present  size.” 

11.  I  have  made  no  assertion  in  treating  the  topics -upce 
which  l  have  enlarged  so  much,  of  the  military  merits  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  nature  of  the  protection  extended  to  her  by  dw 
mother  country,  which  it  would  not  be  in.  my  power  to  vindi¬ 
cate  by  British  authority  of  the  highest  class*  And  I  cannot 
refrain,  though  it  is  done  at  the  risk  of  fatiguing  my  readers  by 
what  may  have  the  air  of  repetition,  from  seeking  in  the  records 
of  the  British  Parliament  for  a  general  confirmation  of  whit  l 
have  advanced.  I  find  this,  with  every  recommendation  of  un¬ 
questionable  validity  and  sententious  eloquence, , in  a  speech, 
of  David  Hartley,  on  the  American  question,,  delivered  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the,  year  .177$.  That  gendemaa  long 
held  a  conspicuous  rank  in  Parliament;  lived  in  the  closest  in¬ 
timacy  with  die  most  eminent  .British  statesmen  of  the  time; 
concluded,  as  the  minister  plc«ipotcnuary  of  Great  Britain,  the 
deJraitivc  treaty  of  1  "83,  with  the  United  States  ;  and  though 
a  zealous  friend  of  justice  and  the  injured  colonics,  rstablhh- 
ed,  with  all  parties  at  home,  the  character  of  a.  devoted  patriot 
"What  follows  from  him  will  protect. me  from  the  charged 
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national  partiality  m  ray  representation*,.  and  serve  me  as  3  SE<rtMT. 
useful  recapitulation  of  facta* 


Mr*  Hartley  said,—* 

«  I  would  wish,  to  state  to  the  House,  the  merit#  of  ths* 
question  of  requisition**  to  the  colonies,  and  to  see  upon  wlm 

fin ci pies  it  is  founded  j  to  revise  the  accounts  between-  Great 
ritain  and  them*  We  hear  of  nothing  now  but  the  protec¬ 
tion  we  have  given  to  them ;  of  the  immense  expense  incur¬ 
red  on  their  account.  We  are  told  that  they  have  Gone  nothing 
for  themselves ;  that  they  pay  no  taxes ;  in  shorty  every  thing 
h  asserted  about  America  to  serve  the  present  turn,  without 
the  least  regard  to  truth*  I  would  Have  these  matters  fairly 
sifted  out.” 

14  To  begin  with  the  late  war,— -of  ’56.  The  Americans  turn¬ 
ed  the  success  of  the  war  at  both  ends  of  the  line*  General 
Monckton  took  Beausejour  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  provincial  troops,  and  about  two  hundred  regulars*  Sir 
William  Johnson,  in  die  other  (yart  of  America*  changed  the 
face  of  the  .war  to  success,  with  a  provincial  army,  which  took 
Baron  Bicskau  prisoner.  But,  Sir,  the  glories  of  the  war  tra¬ 
der  the  united  British  and  American  arms,  are  reoastm  every 
one’s  memory'.  Suffice  it  to  decide  this  question ;  that  the 
Americans  bore,  even  in  our  judgment,  more  than  their  fell 
proportion ;  that  this  House  did  annually  vote  them  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  their  zeal  and  strenuous  efforts,  met  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  excess  of  their  zeal,  and  expenses,  above  their 
due  proportion.  They  kept,  one  year  with  another,  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  on  foot,-  and  lost  in  the  war  the  fewer  of 
their  youth.  How  strange  it  must  appear  to  them,  to  hear  of 
nothing  down  to  the  year  1763,  but  encomiums  upoa'wSeir  ac¬ 
tive  zeal  and  strenuous  efforts ;  and  then,  no  longer  after 
than  the  year  1764,  in  such  a  trice  of  time,  to  see  the  tide 
turn,  and  from  that  hour  to  this,  to  hear  it  averted  that  they 
were  a  burden  upon  ,  the  common  cause  ;  asserted  even  ia  tim 
same  parliament  which  had  voted  them  compemarioas  for  the 
iiberdity  and  excess  of  their  service.”  ' 

w  Nor  did  they  stint  their  services  to  North  America.  They 
followed  the  British  arms  out  of  their  continent  to  the  Hsvsr- 
na,  and  Martinique,  after  the  complete  conquest  of  America. 
And  so  they  had  done  in  the  preceding  war.  They  were  not 
grudging  of  their  exertions— they'  were  at  the  siege  of  Csrtba- 
geaa: — yet,*  what  was  Cartliagtrm  to  them,  but  as  members 
Vet..  I.— S 
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MUM.  oi  tise  ctmm&a  amse,  fthmds'rtf'dse  $erf  of  tMroasjtj^r  ?  fe 
too*  Sir,  they  cook  land^ui-g-  frtm  the-F^dr,  .sla&, 
r^^twU,  %dtSmat’:mr  Ewm^em-^mssasict ;  as  meaSed's®. 
cmgqmse  as  any  trr  our  Htsairr!  asc  ^oriasisag-  narasg£a§: 
;c?-  -zcai,  couragey  ami  pcrssTcrance  of  ■  the  troops  of  Heir 

TSi*  msa?.  sfessmlFes  dsssggsd  the.  eaMQK,a««r 
wakls  had  sdaraaat  beat  thought  ia^madfc^.  s^kwhe. 
neither  hearse*  mar  osam-cetsid-  go*  and  they  castrh^ifee’dS^. 
upe**  «h«k  -  backs*  Atsd  wbatawa*  their  Ttrcsrd  for  ihi*.  fbss- 
^^a-rd  and, spirited  ea-irrpns©  j  for'dai:tcsiactim-'of 
riem  -Osafeirk  r  Their  •  rcwwwk  35^.  ytra  know  very  weS£-«t 
w-ast  gives  up  far  st ..temr  to  list  Batch,.  The  only  &s8s$8&& 
h*,  dm  wary  wfckh.-  vot*.  had.  toghre  up,,  and  whkkwmi  kfc  has®, 
been-  to  them  -ng»xwt  the  Frcradj,}wwerrm 

America,,  though  gained  by  themselves  v/ax  &iiri-rndctmlj^ 
a.  idfeigp-  bameiv .  As  a  stdmhasse  ibr  this;,  you.  rctdedlisS^ 
iW.  far*-u  pl®&  Warmest,  itarmg;  .the  iinufisof  the  |sre«ss«edt-: , 
*$&&■&  Setter  &$:  ^  massser  of  cotEtcst  wirk.ilte  Fnsndkp  whlgr 
could ;  to  prove,  as  it  did,  the  cause-,  of.  soother^**; . 

if@4.  you,  k-cp«'..,Laui«h^utg  instead.  of  «c«iia§.'  HsdMssrp  thisse 
AmerUatm-eotikL  sav,  at.  knuv  that  there.-  would  ocKhams-  toe 
ihm  ptetaad:  for.  hapudosg.-- the  last  war::  to :  these  sceoqutt.-  ft 
aa&  hcmgdteir  for*mdisa»-  ht  your1  cause*  thaat  nsaie:.tJKS».d»:. 

of-  dse-.Fr«Bck-  nawaMuttt»  la.  the.-  war-  o^I25ff4,.st 
v-s&Mt  re<|ukh.itmi,>,>hry  w«re-  the  aggrrasors  oa:the JFrt»ck.Js 
Xmwriwbl.  We  know,  the  orders  gives  to .  AS®®,  BA%wdIi^ 
to  4cstt»y  and.  dF  their  seaport  to  was  in  affihs%;ssdr'wr 
kaop»/difc<awufe<rfl  Umt'f*ae»tnscistj  it  was.  to.,  revenge  their 
consiUfiA  oi  Lotiis-boui-g;,” 

o  Whenever  Great  .■  Britain,  ha*.-  declared  war,  they-  hair 
laksp,  their  part,.  They-  Wc  re-  e»^»^cd  k,  ldii3^;Wtilatij^»  ***& 
aod.f|»«rtr  Arii»drt.  cveo.  m  ..thsk--  tethumvi.  .Ttwgr  .ccaj^WEefc- 
AcMhivin  .site,  last,  century,  for  us  j  and. «. theur  gams -teaps- 
Agjpa4.  in  m«e«a.'Ai»»os-  war,  they  coaqacEed- -.  NoewSdSOT^' 
wlsjcJhy  from  ih&*,uiw«*,  ha&  aiwws  bekmged  to 
lliay.  i5avy  bfie.Si.c0.ga.ged.  in  «M3jpfr-tim.tMW:«s^^ 
nada,.'  ever  h>eemo»t.tt>  partake  of  hosteur.  a^.dscgBr 
rti  other  counu-v," 

.  o  .Wdi^., Sip*,  what. have  wc-doao  for  dissatf  HaTej  wecas-- 
qo&E-fid.  tite,;cotm, try.  for-,  them  from  the  -.tidi&as?  Have  we 
clcMfidJtf  .Haa?e  wo.  drained  it  l  Hltvs-wc  mssd&itikaldt^del 
What,  bav a  v,c  doae  for. them  i  I  bclkve;>  preekdy tKJS&tsfat 
all.,  but.  jusu,itce|Mag,  wa|«h.  and  ward  over.. 
they  should,  receive  no  thing  but  'front  oursdvea,-  at,oarj-e*K 
p.-ics*  l  will -not  positively  say  that 'we  liave  «|wssfcJE«ali^:t 
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sfrwigt*  l  don’t  recollect  any  such  article  upon  our  yaura&tSW&Ctt9* 
'  mi  1  moan  any  material  expense  in  tcttlng  them  out  a$  &$&* 
asst*.  The  royal  military  government  of  Nova  Seeds  «M, 
isdeed,  not  a  little  sum  j  above  jg5GG,00O  for  it®  ptautado®.. 
asd  its  Erst  ycara-.^  Had  your  other  colonies  cot:  my  thing  sC 
asiiar  cither  in  their  outset  or  support,  there  would  have  hmm 
something  to  say  on  thanide ;  but,  instead  of  that,  they  kmc 
fwsa  left  to  thsanselvea  for  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  md. 

Jfsy  years,  upon  the  fortune  and  capital  of  private  s4vef^> 
tuners,  to  encounter  every  difficulty  ana  danger#  Wh&t  imrm 
have  vre  built  for  them?  What  desert  have  we  cleared!  Wfc$$ 
country  have  we  conquered  for  theta  from  the  Indians?  Mams 
me  officers — name  die  troops — the  e^jjcditksm^-ihek  &%$&$« 

Where  are  they  to  be  found?.  Not  in  the  journals  of  this  Jkksg- 
dam.  They  are  no  where  to  be  found/' 
u  In  all  the  wars  which  have' been  common  to  us  and  I hem? 
they  lave  taken  their,  full  -share.  But  in  all  tbcsr  owAdaA 
psi*  m  the. difficulties  belonging  separately  to  their  ritaarion, 
m  all  the  Indian  wars  wltich  did  cot  immediately  umaan 
wt  left  them  to  themselves  to  struggle  their  way 
For  the  whim  of  a  minister,  you  can  bestow  half  a  mdSssj  so 
build  a  town,  and  to  plant  a  royal  colony  of  Nora  Scotia'^  ® 
greater  sum  than  you,  have  bestowed  upon  every  other  cofasjr 
tsgetber.” 

u  And  notwidistanding  all  these,  which  are  the  real  faeta, 
wdm  they  have  struggled  through  their  dilkulriss,  asd 
begin,  to  hold  up  their  heads,  and  to  show  that  tmg&se  wMs dk 
fumh&s  to  be  the  foremost  is  she  world,  we  cldcs  tbsasg.  a©d 
-Shdts,  ss  implicitly  belonging  to  us,  without  asy  sxmmMs^.- 
tkaa  of  their  own  rights.  ■  We  charge  them  wish 
wkbout  the  least  regard  to  truth,  just  as  if  tins  Iss-giass.  feds 
fer  a  century  and  a  half,  attended  to  no  cduer.  object;  as  Hall 
e^r  revenue,  all  our  power,  all  our  thought  had  beca  feo^wesi 

ra .  them,  and  all  our  tmitmzl  debt  hod  been  cc^rsctcd.  is 
Indian  wars  of  America totally  forgrttirig  the 
den  in  commerce  and  m»':ufact»rcs,  •  in  which  we  hsmt  hms^M 
sbtm,  and  for  which,  at  least,  wc  owe  tSscm  help  ssswardk 
■  d$dr  protects  w 

*  Took  mtWppaumbic  of  the  set  of  asriavsesr 

American  act,  .ami  »ec  if  the.  interest,  of  this'  OBSs&nf  is  ®ea  s&e 
®swcd  object.  If  they  ms&kc  a  hat  or  a  pkea  of  secd^  && 

■  act  of  pariiament  calls  k  a  miisancc ;  'a  tSbcsag  haasseaear#  as-  stisd? 
fsssaoe,  must,  be  abated  in  America  as  ,  &  "nnssmsoa.  ,  Shr,:  I 
from  facts#  I  cad  your  books  of  stashes 
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PARTE  to  wham.  With  the  least  recollection,  every  one  must  ac- 
knowledge  the  truth  of  these  facts.5’  ;  : 

“  But  it  is  iaid,  the  peace  establishment  of  North  America 
has  been,  and  is,  very  expensive  to  this  country.  Sir,  for 
what  it  has  been,  let  us  take  the  peace  establishment  before 
i/39,  3nd  after'  Tf4&.  All  that  X  can  find  in  your  journals 
is,  fourcompsmies  kcpt  up  at.  New  York,  and  three  compa¬ 
nies  in  Carolina.  As  to  the  four  companies  at  New  York, 
this  country  should  know  best  why  they  put  themselves  to 
that  expense,,  or  whether  really  they  were  at  any  expense  at 
all;  lor  these  were  companies  of  fictitious  men.  Unless  the, 
money  was -repaid  into  the  'treasury,  it  was  applied  to  some 
other"  purpose  ;  these  companies  were  not  a-  quarter  full,  in 
the  year  17&4,  two  of  them  were  sent  up  -to  Albany,  to  at¬ 
tend.  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Six  Nations,  to  imprest 
them  with  a  high  idea  of  our ’military  power;  to  display  ail 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  before  them,  in  hopes  to 
scare  them ;  when  in  truth,  we  made  &  very  ridiculous  figure. 
The  whole  complement  of  two  companies  did  not  exceed  thirty 
tattered,  tottering  invalids,  litter  to  scare  the  crows.  This 
information  X  have  had  from  eye  witnesses.” 

u  If  has  not  Mien  in  my  way  to  hear  any  account  of  the 
three  Carolina  companies ;  These  are  trifles.  The  substantial 
question  is, — -What  material  expense  have  you  been  ntjfi  the 
periods  alluded  to,  for  the  peace  establishment  of  NordtWtoe* 
rica  ?  Ransack:  your  journals,  search  your  public  offices  for 
army  or  ordnance  expenses.  Make  out  your  bill,  and  let  us 
see  .what  it  is.  No.,  one  yet  knows  it.  Had  there  been  any 
such,  I  believe  the  administration  would  have  produced  it  be¬ 
fore  now,  with  aggravation.”  '  ' 

» u  But  is  not  the  peace  establishment  of  North  America  now 
very  high,  and  very  expensive  ?  I  would  answer. that  by  ano¬ 
ther  question  :  Why  should  the  peace  establishment  since  the 
late  war,  and  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French ‘interest,  k 
^higher  than  it  was  before  the  late  war,  and  when  the  French 
11  possessed  above  half  the  American  continent?  If  it  be  so, 
there  must  be  some  singular  reason.”  .  1  •. 

;  u  I  cannot  suppose  that  you  mean  under  the  general  term  of 
North  America,  to  saddle  ail  the  expenses  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  Cnpc  Breton,  Newfoundland,  Florida,  and  the  West 
^Indies,  upon  the  old  colonies  of-North  America.  You  cannot 
mean  to  keep  die  sovereignty,  the  property,'  the  possession 
(these  arc  the  terms  of  the  cession  in  =  die  treaty  of  1 74$)  to 
yourselves,  and  lay  the  expense  of  the  military  establishment, 
which  you  think  propcf  to  keep  up,  upon  the  old  colonies.” 
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' ,  H  Sir,  the-  colonies  never  thought  of  interfering  m  'the  pre-  5fcCT*W. 
rogativc  of  war  or  peace ;  but  if  this  nation  cm  he  &c ; uujust  ^^’va«s<sr' 
m  to  meditate  the  saddling  the  expense  of  your  new  conquests 
separately  upon  them,  they  ought  to  have  had  a  voiwrm  set- 
ig&g  the  terms  of  peace,  It  is  you,  on  this  side  of  the  Witter, 

Wbfr  have  first  brought  out  the  idea  of  separate  Interests,  by 
pkealng  separate  and  distinct  charges,:-  It,  was :  their- men  and 
their money,  which  had  conquered  North  America  and  the 
■West  Indies,  as  well  as  yours,  though  you  aewxd  all  the  spoils  ? 
put  they  never  thought  of  dictating  to  you,  what -you -should 
keep,  or  wliat  you  should  give  up,  little  dreaming  that  you 
reserved  the  expense  of  your  military  governments  forthem. 

Who  gave  up  the  Havanan  ?  Who  gave  tip  Martinique  ?•  Who  ’  \ 

five  jup  Guadaloupe,  with  Marigalaqtc  l  Who  gave  up  Santa 
iicin  ?  Who  gave  up  the  Newfoundland-  fishery  l  "Who  gave 
u|.  all  these  without  their  consent,  without  their  p&rtkipatici}, 
without  their  conaultatlon,  and, -after  all,  without  equivalents  ? 

Sir,  if  your  colonies  had  but  been  permitted  to  have  gathered  up 
the  crumbs  which  have  fallen  from  your  table,  they  would  gladly 
have  supported  the  whole  military  establishment  of  North 
America. 

u  Your  colonics  have  novr  shown  you  the  value  of  lands  in 
North  America ;  and  therefore  you  have  vested  in  the  crown 
the  sovereignty,  property,  and  possession  of  infinite  tracts  of 
land,  perhaps  as  extensive  as  all  Europe,  which  tire  crown  may 
dispose  of  at  its  own  price,  as  the  land  rises  in  America,  and 
grants  become  invaluable;  and  to  enable  the  crown  to  support 
;®  arbitrary,  military  government,  till  these  lands  rise  to  their 
future  immense  value,  you  are  casting  about  to  saddle  the  ex¬ 
pense  cither  upon  the  American  or  die  British  supplies.” 

A. This  country*  is  very  liberal  in  its  boasting  of  its  protection 
-■sad- parental  kindness  to  America-  It  is  for  that  purpose  that 
we  have  converted  the  province  ofCanada  into  an  absolute  and 
military  government,  and  have  established  there  the  Romish 
church,  so  obnoxious  to  our  ancient,  and  Protestant  colonies* 

What  security,  what  protection  do  they  derive  ?  In  what  son 
are  they  the  better  for  the  conquest  of  the  French  dominions, 
ifwe  take  that1  opportunity  to  establish  a  government,  civil, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical,  in  the  utmost  degree  hostile  to  die 

S eminent  of  our  own  provinces,  and  with  the  intent  to  set  a 
m  in  their  sides  ?  Is  this  affection  and  parental  kindness  ? 

-  Sardy  you  do  not  expect,  that  they  should  be  taxed  and  ml- 
B»gcd  to  pay  for  this  rod  of  iron,  which  you  are  preparing  for 
.them!’* 
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,wAWS  lr  «  Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  a  point,  in  which  %  think  you  may  b« 
said  to. have  given  some  protection#  I  mean  the  protection of 
your  Sect  to  the  American  conferee.  And  even  here  I 
4st  a  loss  by  whal  terms  to  call  it;  whether  yon  are  protecting 
yourselves  or  them-  Theirs  are  your  cargoes,  your  manufs^ 
ture'v  yottr  commerce,  your  saviy^-lon.  Every  ship  frpsr 
America  is  bound,  to  Britain,.  No®':  ynfccr  an  American  port 
im  British,  ships  md  jatxu  WhUe  you  arc  defending  % 
American  commerce,  you  are  defending  X*eeds  and  ^Halifax, 
Shield  and.  Birmingham,  Manchester  and  Ht*2,  Bristol  an4 
Xiverpool,  London,  Dublin,  Glasgow.,  However,  m  our  fe* 
does  protect  whatever  commerce  belctigs  to  them,  let  that  te 
/  •  set  to.  the  account.  It  is  an  argument  to  them  vp  w«$l  as  fc 

As  it  has  been  the  sole  policy  of  this  kingdom^  forage^ 
bf  .the  operation  of  every  commercial  act  of  parlmm««,  Jc> 
.make  the  American  commerce  totally  subservient  to  our  asm 
convenience,  the  least  that  we  owe  to  them  in  return  iv  pm- 
.i&c$kmun 
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SECTION  V. 


OF  THE  BENEFITS  REAPED  BY  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  THE 
i  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

.  i.  If  so  immense  a  gain,  of  which  she  retains  a  mighty  sect 

f  irt  in  her’ actual  North  American  possessions, ;  accm‘4 ‘td 
sfcst  Britain  fromthe  military  efforts  of  the  thirteen  eolbnies^ 
ihi\  advantages  which  she  found  in,  her  commercial  cotmexicm 
^?ilh  them  ,  were  not  less  considerable.  Before  'say  diing'  had 
•  hs?® ^expended'  upon  them,1  they  began  to  enrich  the  trmmrf* 
shd  feed  the  ctrengthof  die  mother  country,  by&ugmehtiag 
keif  shipping,  giving  double  activity,  to  her  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  even  accelerating  the  increase  of  her  population; 
llkesc  effects  xvere  quickly  perceived  and  a£moun«d^sy-d^se 
of;  her  earliest  writers  in  political  economy,  to  whom  she  has 
aligned  the  first  rank  among  their  temporaries.  To  begin 
m\  the  testimony  of  Sir,  Josiah  Child,  <  M  England  has  etfn- 
steady  improved  In  people,  sihee  our  setdemast’upon  die  pkm* 
fcitioos  in  America,  We  are  very  great  gainers  by  the  direct 
ti^dc  of  Hew  with  OldEngland.  Our  yearly  txport&vtaxt^  of 
English  •  manufactures,  malt  ,  and  other  from  hence 

diimiir,  amounting,  m  my  opmio%  to  ten  tuner  the  value  of 
;  imported  item  thence,  wych  calctdaddaX  dp  not  tna^e 

Stthndom,  but  upon  %mtare;r«t^dmdo!^  ;&nd 
■  updjfas  much  experience  mthistrad^as  any 

to.n«  “  The  pbrntAtiom says  BavaSpit,  ^  are  -  a 
.  spirog  of  wealth  to  this  nadoh  j  .tlicy  work  for:;u%-«Bd':.d^a$f; 

1  S^-kure  centres  all  hare.  It  is  better  oar  islands  should  fre 
supplied  from  the  northern  colonies  than  '^^-En^suKlr-=Bic 
providers  to  be  sent  to  them  wouldbe  the  -tiniinproved 'pro¬ 
duct  of  the  earthy  whereas  'the... goods  •* isepd'’ to.  the 

northern  tolhoies,  are  such  ’whose  Improvement  may  be  justly 
said,  one  with  another,  to  be  v?tm:ifour--Jhurths  #f  the  value  of 
the  whole  commodity.”!  " 


*  Discourse  onTiV^-%  chap.  X. 
f  Discourse  on  Hwrtaticn  Trs4e. 


COMMERCIAL  OBLIGATIONS,  SiC. 

PART  L  “  An  immense  wealth,”  says  Gee  A"  u  lias  accrued  to  us  by 
the  labour  and  industry  of  those  people  that  have  settled  in  our 
colonics.  Of  all  the  methods  of  enlarging  our  trade,  die  btst 
was  the  finding  out  of  our  plantations — the  tobacco  and  sugar 
plantations  were  indeed  the  cause  of  increasing  our  shipping 
and  navigation.  If  we  examine  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  plantations,  it  will  appear  that  not  onc-fourth 
part  of  their  product  redounds  to  their  own  profit*  There  are 
very  few  trading  or  manufacturing  town's  in  the  kingdom,  but 
have  some  dependence  on  the  plantation  trade.” 

“  New  England  and  the  northern  colonies  have  not  com¬ 
modities  and  products  enough  to  send  us  in  return  for  purchasing 
their  necessary  clothing,  but  are  under  very  great  difficulties, 
and  therefore  any  ordinary  sort  sells  with  them;  and  when 
they  arc  grown  out  of  fashion  with  ns,  they  are  new  fashioned 
enough  there;  and  therefore  those  places  arc  the  great  markets 
vve  have  to  dispose  of  such  goods,  which  are  gvcnilly  sent 
at  the  risk  of  the  shop-keepers  and  traders  of  England,  who 
are  die  great  exporters,  and  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonics, 
as  some  have  imagined.  As  the  colonies  are  a  market  for 
those  sort  of  goods,  so  they  are  a  receptacle  for  young  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  not  stocks  of  their  own ;  and  therefore  all 
our  plantations  arc  filled  with  such  who  receive  the  consign¬ 
ments  of  their  friends  from  hence ;  and  when  they  have  got  a 
sufficient  slock  to  trade  with,  they  generally  return  home,  and 
other  young  men  take  their  places;  so  that  die  continual  mo¬ 
tion  and  intercourse  our  people  have  in  the  colonies,  may  be 
compared  to  bees  of  a  hive,  which  go  out  empty,  but  come 
back  again  loaded,  by  which  ‘means  the  foundation  of  many 
families  is  laid.  The  numbers  of  sailors  and  other  tradesmen, 
who  have  ail  their  dependence  upon  this  traffic, arc  prodigiously 
great.  Our  factors,  who  frequent  the  northern  colonies,  being 
under  difficulties  to  make  returns  for  such  goods  as  they  dis¬ 
pose  of,  what  gold,  silver,  logwood,  and  other  commodities 
they  trade  for  upon  the  Spanish  coast,  is  sent  home  to  England; 
&s  also  oyl,  whale-fins,  and  many  other  goods.  .Likewise 
another  great  part  in  returns  is  made  by  ships,  built  there,  and 
disposed  of  in  the  Streights,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  money  remitted  to  ua.” 

s4  There  is  another  advantage  we  receive  from  our  planta¬ 
tions,  which  is  hardly  so  much  as  thought  on;  I  mean  the 
prodigious  increase  of  our  shipping,  bv  the  timber  trade  be¬ 
tween  Portugal,  be.  and  our  plantations,  which  ought  to  have 


*  On  the  TriiJt;  j.nd  Navigation  of  Great  Bntsifyebsp.  jutoi. 
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>11  possible  encouragement;  far.-  by  it  v.  j  have  crept  kdo  all  S&Ct\  V. 
■'it  corners  of  Europe,  and  become  the  commas*  carriers- in 
tetwe&»  .'the:-  Medkermusm, 
^ibsiii^f^>rks  «§d  die  Baltic,  and  .this .  k  the  cause  of' m 
:fi$t  «m \t*dd£bm.:£o  out  shippings  the  reason  -  why  -.the 

mmh-tox*r&&m c~kv  .-.  ,-.«v  : 

.^WSe dtap^wgKftt  $wtny  yotwtg: mea.iwfm*  j«$  bred. to -the 
^-aad^vefrffmds4o>i*^^rt  them;  if  .they  -cumot  gu  cm- 
N^wr.-i£tt^ssa^;^l^  northern 
ndeaks,  witfck^c&^o,  .of  goods,  whh&Atfey  ithere^sell.  et 
-stsy  gte&hprofiy  sad  with-thm  produce  buiid  a;  ship,  and 
m$mz- \  a  'loading.  .of  -lumber,  and  -  sad  for  -  Bokyg&f .  or  -the 
Snught.?-,  Ike*  -and-  after  dnpomxQMxmm  cargos  there,  fre- 
v^enth  ply  from  pert  to  .pan  in  she.  Meditermeao^  till,  they 
cleared  so  mud* mmay  as- *«*!Hn a  good  part'- payibr  the 
cost .-  of  -  the- cargo  cormd  o-ut  by  thct»ymd  tiiCtt-ptrlnps 
idbth^r  ships,,  cam* -  home,  take -up.aiiother -cargo  from  their 
employestti-  and  eo  ^o-.^ck.  and-  build -mtother>  ship;  -by  this 
»w»  multitudes-  6i  -  .seamen  a»,  brought  up,.  m&  :upon  a  war 
?he  nation  better  - provided  with  %  greater  ,  number  of  sailors 
*68©  natii  been,  heretofore  knov.-ru  Here -the. master,  becomes 
psroh&at  clso,  and  many  of -them  -  pin  by  this  lumW  trade 
tgR^csteit#,  and  avast  treasure  U  thereby  },early  hnught  into 
kingdom^ -in  -a  w&y  new  and  unknown  to  our  forefathers, 
^indeed-kk. fining  .the  timber  trade, 

•:«j ;  by  thc.,fPaiiCS  and  -  Swedes*)  our --  plautatioM:  being-  nearer 
djt  tmhetf  of  Portugal  and  Spain  ..than  they  .aTe*’'’ 

productivenesaof  the-  cokmks  -t»  the  mother 
subtly,  th«S/recognj^ecl  before  the  expiradoit,  .tuid-at  the-  be- 
#naiag,.of  ti>e  eighteenth  century,  increased  in  a  geometrical 
POgrcssion..  frofo  that,  period,  and.  drrrw  equally  pomted  at> 
-kowiedgments  . from-  ktvr  -.writers*1  -  In.  the  year-.-lTSS,  Sir 
-Wdllam  -Kei^  a  mamof  itipeiior  sagacity,  who-:  had  occupied 
©f  govenw  of-Fcrmsyivania,  and  iaveattgated  psr- 
*w»8f  ^d-in-ea-mpkte.-. detail*'  thcec^mmmdal  matiooa  of 
America  with,,  the  other  parts  of  the  British  empire, 
#ndtted,  to  the  <  jhriskh  <  government  a  very  able  dkconrse  on 
^subject,#  in  which  he  printed  the  following  nummary  of 
^hat(he  styled  H  the  principal  benefits  then  aiistng  to  Groat 
dfiiam  from  the  trade  of  the  M  onies*51 
-l-tfln^Tbe  -  coloai^.tiake  ?■  off  -and  consume  above  ■  .ono-abeth 
exported  from  Great  Brist&b; 

*  the  vrfcole  ef  this  cartaot  a©!  mterestbv  paper,  in  fia»  1  **  History 

*  TOiU,  chip,  b. 

!  *s& ... 
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CO^SSCIAL  fttilWHnosiS 


PAflt  1.  v/hkh  k>  the  shut  staple  ot  England,  cad  tht  main  supports 

v^wv^the  landed  Hfttaheifcv  * .  •••*•:  v  • 

**  5b  They  take-  tflff  thtsf  double  that  v-alpe 

is  ilijcn  and she  product  of  Brie® 
and  -  Inland*  afcd  ijpttAt f  ibe  pfpll^  ra  rt-  t  mad*-  for  dim 
product  when  corned  So  foftrig*! 
u  &  Tfe*  luxury  oftdft  cofom^  m«S«^  m  mi  *»  .kiitvy  «j»- 

‘-of  EttghsH  «iil*,-hata* 

■  d&sherf,-  booaehold  formiure.,  ao4  uiiftom  &  %d  aartk  asdsbs 
a  v cry  comdd ciifol  e  value  in  hmi  infos*  gotm.s.  v  '■  •*•• 
a  4r  A  great-teveaus  its  raised  to  fee  afowtf  of  Britaia-iy 
■veturns  made  tn  the  produce  of  -  die  pkmtaUema.,  espetiaiff  &> 
hacco?  .which  at  the  ssmt  dto«  hclpt  EaglatsdUa  :hn»g-«*»e 
to  a  balance  her  tns^dfitahUi  mule  wjth  France*.  ■ .  -  - ;  *~. 

«  5,  The&s  efolomcs  promts  the  sasutt^sjid  "tfaJk  of  %i- 
tarayby  a  vasbifstt^foof  iihippmgand  winch  es^|i?. 

them  Co 'catty  great  'quantities  of  fed*  tc  Spam,  Ptwtegvfofifc^ 
horn,  $tc.j  turi,  logwood,  and  rice,  lo  HofLsnsd,  where  4m 
keep  Great  Brimya  considerably  in  ih e  bsiasee  of  trade  Cfli 
those  cdurtfHes,  "  --  ':  Vw' 

«6.  If  reasonably  encouraged,  the  colonies  are  uowfe'-a 
comlirioa  to  furnish  Britain  with  as  'much  c>f  the  followat 
commodities  as  k  can  demand.,  vil :  m&stktg  for  the  nrryW 
fill  sorts  of  timber,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  car,  oil,  rosin,  copper- m 
With  pig  ftisd  bar  teem;  by  msauo*  whereof  the  balance 
to  Bussta  and  the  Baltic,*  may  be  very  much  miuee-d  til  foves? 
of  Great  Britain.  ■" 

H  7.  The  profits  aiisnVg  to  all  those  colonies  by  tr&dafik 
returned  ia  bullion,  or  rather-  useful  effects,  to  Great  BritsEij 
where  the  superfluous  cash,  and'  other 'riches,  acquired^ 
America,  must  centre  \  which  is  net  one  of  the  least  &ecui#ri 
that  Britain  has,  to  keep  thu  colonies  nivrays  in  due  subjeedts. 

u  8.  The  colonies  upon  tlm  main  am  the  granary  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  a  armoury  support  to  the  sugar  pbmaikuis,  in 
West  Indies,  which  cfouki  noisdh«hit  without  them.”  ,  ; 

To  exemplify  further  the  uature  of  this  comm-et-ekl  late'' 
usurer,  for  Great  Britain,  l  will  quote  the  ease  of  Virginia^ 
Maryland,  tig  M acp hereon  represents  it  for  the  year  ^7Sli 
the  buss  authorities  of  thfet  day.®  '*. 

“  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  most  valuable -acquisUiaaift# 
Britain,  as  well  fur  their  great  staple  commodity,  tobacco,'  «t 
for  pitch,  tar, ‘fora,  deer  skins,  walnut  tree  planks,  iron  In  |6gt. 
and  medicinal  drugs.  Both  together  send  annually  to  Great 


*  AunxU  of  Commerce,  vet.  id. 


G0.000  kotrdjead*-.  dt  .  tobacco,  ^e.i.gumgt.  one.  with 
itivr,  eoo  pounds  weight*  which  at  *2|f.  ..per  '*TS^' 

;;,  ..And,  dm  -UJI  np  co  plo  «!  u  brwp  W«i 

t'>kcfr  tobacco,. must  ha  a  lv  uu  ^/XX>  tons  ,  wheat*  ,JiO  p  r 
^  b^WyjtXi,  dm  vah't  n(  t,i-  Mupomg*  he  grilles  *« 

•httcof  by  hr  being!  ^Bft  ^  ^  *dt»  renumuliv  curum  j 
f-ttfd  and  repaired -.in  tngla.  d  I  ho  kciglu.  *.  J11  sfb  jet 

itthcad*  (the  lowest*)  b  £90,000  and  the  t>  U>  charge*  and 
WIUK’AIU  oa  each  hogshead,  not  Ic*.  dum  £\  or  £$0,000 
nhuh  t^ukuig  Togtrfc-  (gwOjOOO,  ve  uiub  ibtedlv  Reuse 
Cf«u  tn>*r  too  pro  v  pc*  uj>vn  tobacco  cud v  the  Oft  pm 
safe  of  thv  t*A  seco  aj)  1  -  JM*  000  on  wl  ids  tl  Jf  m 
•*,  About  p<~  unu  comaw  not  4vi  \  kU>  cHaigm  1  m} 
n«i<*  w  nko  imported  m  tl  e  toba^fi  ntpUro** 
ib&u*  two  T'ro*  mccs,  luuslri  to  tie  s i  luc  of  £iS^iQ^  two 
As  kvhtre**f  J3  rhaj  gau,  it  not  costing  ujt  d  t 

Wintry,  hm  o.u  m  goixk,  ardas  u  i  the  emu*  pm  *h«p , 

^src»  P9  freight  paid  for  it  -^ktr  and -furs,  shout 
irtWci  £%fiO0  of  which  is  actual  p*4  >  to  England*  ho  the 
nhoic  gain  to  England  amount*  to  about  ^1?  5,CO0,  otutltuuY* 
csd  moreover  die  whole  pivduc  <  f  tlwsc  wo  provinces  r 

»J#d  for  in  goodaA 

'.--ftwdethwayt.  who  pahU  '  u’  h«  Universal  DtOKKwry  oi 
iWh?  m  the  middle  of  the  bm  <v\wn,bi.  u-  i  empM  t 
.jgvrttel  testimony,  w  Our.  trbk  usd  imigwucm,  ?*}-•  »» 
en&hlu  roejy-hn&v  -4 .are .grtstd/  ncri a&ed hv  out  colonies*  thev 
a  souite  of  treasure .  s*  id  naval  p  wer  to  t  us  nnguon 
H«fbr«  tli^ir  serdemeutf-^ot  r  rat  »|Uctt»n»  wt.rt  lew,  uni 
4&te  but  kdifeut^ie  number  oi  i  nghsh  mertlw^  *  *  *  * 
usvdJ*  and  the  whole  shipping  of  fie  muon  much  infmot  to 
«foa  now'bclongs  to  .  the  sorihcm  colonies  or1)  Tn»c  we 
csnaij  facte.  ,But  since  their  t  sUtst  mcak  out  uus&bon  hsw 
dim<\  far  the  better  alnu  t  to  **  degree  bf\ond  vredj  Utv 
-Oor  ramifacturc#  arc  prodigiottsly.  incrcasyd^hicby ,  by 
0*  demand  for  them  in  the  plantations ,  wltcrc  ic^st 

-tile  of  onedialf;  aad  supply  ua  with  .many  valuable  r^mmo- 
>m&Sot  ccportetiotH-whicJi  b  n  W^-m  molmnast  «a  the 
viaoiher  kingdom  aa  to  the.  .plantations  dsw^dvcai’  ,&c* 

-.  Tlie  Nordi  American  expori  tmdc  of  .Great  Britain  amount- 
fie  l>e ginning  of  die  eighteenth  century,  to  sometiung 
lm  than  four  hundred  liionsapd  pounds  stening;  tiKU  p®  w- 
yfisiidcribk  portion  of  her  wholc^  s^tports?  It  had  attained 
W(bre  the  separation — -to  three  millions  and  an  half  sterling, 

Marly  one-fourth  of  her  whole  cotemporanebu*  esc  sort  trade, 
the  product  of  centuries  of  intercourse  with  all  -the  world- 


|  ,i3  COMM”  TiCfAL  0 ii LIG <S.Tt 0 N.;S 

I'ABT  h  The  particular  instatxe  of  the  PenmAvstvh  trade  furnhhe-J,  u.t 
Hhstrstiion  of  the  getfcnil  increase,  which  struck  the  British 
statosimen  with  adrmnufom  Is  the  year  th.ii  proviAri 
consumed  only  *g It ,439  in  valur  of  foreign  cum&uxh ti*»t  ,4 
ir?'2,  fifty-  timcT as  muds;  u:  this  tut  year  the  export  is  k 
froir/Circss  Britain  was  ujnrardt  of  half  »  inUUdft  sterling* 

The.  export*  to-  the  $forth  American  cekmfcft  afo»e«~«x* 
eluding  the  poriim  of  the  AXri-tan  trade  to  t>&  sct.do«m-to 
them  00c  million  «»  ut  a»en*J,c  i»om 

million  three  thoi  *1  A  f«um  if  IS-'# 

l??1 3-— three  millions  and  an  half  os-'16  n  <h  m  the  yetT« 
J77'fe  i?72,  |773«-  The  proportion  of  British  goods-  to  forrifa 
» ,J  exported  to  North  America,  was  of  thrcc-ftmrihs  IMti4- 
a  *  *  or*r  to  nth  tr  reign »  whereas  to  the  W eat  Indies,- it  was  g£ 
U'u-  *hmb  Ih  »i*h  and  one-third  .foreign* 

F»  fo,  ri*cn  lii  circuitous.  trade  of  the  northern  eokrskr, 

’  uh  "  as  pr*  ct  nted  only  by  a  necessary  relaxation,  or- Ty 
in  evasion,  at  the  navigation  act,  redounded  equally  to  rag 
proUt  oi  the  mother  country*  It  enabled  the  colonies  top»f, 
d  t'-nequaib  led  them"  to  call,  for  a  greater  (juaadtv-ef 
lur  mar i  Lc'u.*''.  It  it  thav  folly  and  f^cunuel/  du>r.iriri 
r^the  Unrd  *  olanc  of  Mac  perron's  Annals*  “The  ril 
northern  eotortles  5u  America,  it  t?<  wed  known,  had  sen- 1-3% 
articles  fit  for  the  British  rasrk»U  and  yet  they  evc/^  >*s? 
tack  ofTlargc  quantufe."  u*  m^ttfosndbfc  from  Great  ITitrin,  fe? 
which  the?  made  payments  with  tokrshfe  rcgvLmty.  x  hofe^ 
they  could  not,  like  tlie  Spcomh  co-lanfe.?;*,  dig  the  money  out 
uf  their  own.  soil,  they  found  mesm  to  make  a  great  part  yd 
their  remittances,  in.  gold  and  silver  <Hg  01?:  of  the  Sp*.a*.,'. 
mines.  litis  they  effected  by  hsk^-.g;r«t  carriers,  «»0  ty** 
tireuito.ua  commerce,  carried  on  h»  small  vessels,  chic8y  frisk 
the  foreign  Wes.'*.  India  setilcmcnts,  to  which  they  took  -  Uu&* 
1-cr  of  all  r  01  ct,  fish  of  an  inferior  quality,  beef,  pork, 
horses,  poultry,  and  other  Her  stock  ;  nn  inferior  kind  of  *&* 
ha«o,  cunv,  U»>*ar,  bread,  cyder,  rwI  even  sppiew,  vlAs^A 
orul  cjrdons.,  fee. ;  and  also-ves&ck,  built  at  a  small  enpesM^ 
matoriak  being  almost  all  within  thsm&dves;  hi  'A  A  v'’r 
received  in  ret  uni  mostly  silver  and  gold,  some  tf  Ah*db  r 
rnmed  .  h.  current  coin  among  themselves  i  hut  tnc 
put  ua-i  irmiued  home  to  Britain,  and  together  with  hdUv 
c'tchu.upv,  generally  renutted  to  London  for  the  proceeds^ 
their  best  fish,  sold  in  die  Komstn  Catholic  countries  of 
cn  ctl  u  pav  for  Uic  goods  they  received  from  the  motfes* 
country.  This  trade  united  all  the  advantages,  which  tk 
wi^eetrimd  mc^t  philanthropic  philosopher,  or  the  most  ctr 


hgteuct!  legislator,  could  whit  to  derive  from  roirmirtr.  It  SECT;  V. 
crri^bitad  to  tbs  hidtmrknts  is  North  America,  by  toiryyiug 
t$  tk.tr  lumber,  which -tm»t  otherwise  •rot  mi  ttarir  fea-aJi,  assd 
Adrfbh,  grew  pan  of  which,  -without  Hwmdd  be  abwlutdy 
tis^esMe,  toother  with  tbdr  tpaare  ffo&uta  aad  stock  of  cvwy 
|bdy  n  fumWhctbthc  W«.st  Itulia  pL-aters  with'  those  mides, 
tf&oot  which  the-  o^.~crstmm  of  their-  ph.nt®ftems  matt  fee  if  a 
s^4t  a»d  it  produced  «  fund  fbr  employing  a  greMmmslrcr  of 
mmdktmrcm  ta  Great  Brkitit?  thus  tilling*  off  the 
$$»»&«&«»,  p.r<mdmg  for  the  se^essities,  and  pmnothtg  the 
y$pfeie&  of  si!  concerned/’ 

'  I^mbSIvriTsekl  eves,-  makes-  the  acfcwwledgmmt,  th#l,  hy 
i&b  tU'cmtiMm  commerce, they  must,  mifer  las  tv^l  feerttraeatfe* 
paw -t  700  and  1773,  h&re.  obtained  from  other  co»mne»,  ss$$ 
mmtied  to  Great  Brksris^Kpwrdsoi  msHhm  sterling thi 

|a?«tteat  of  goode  taken  from  her,  «vr  and ^iwethe  amcnr?»t  of 
4t*4iff?  produce  mtd  fisheries  remitted directly.  ^  Mr.  Gk 
beautiful  speech  which  he  drib  crut  ta  the  la*-  of  the 
these  of  Cemmaas,  m  1775,  reaped  tiny  the  Atmtk&n  brsX, 
psassstod,  among  many  striking  viewe  oj  its  f/rodu-c  tkutem  t 
Britain,  the  foil  /.tiny.  l*  ThcuypH  1  ma  conrinuvvl,  u  m 
^sats®®*  comber  tdh^xA  ;  «*  teas:  is  devoted  f-na-grkok  see  hete, 
aalfet  dbe  earth  at  a  medium  of  jeim  kwh  yielded  the  same 
igm^ssj  su  we  have  bees  dk^ed  to  o u  ri!  3a  //g 
'ttfoadve®,  or  as  ctm  prc&umptKva  may  impute  the  ee&TJtr  to 
stridnmg  the  IVstHky of  fof  fen  pcr>% 

w  dasher  ease  we  eotski  nr-t  spare,  a*  beretoP#m,  etttr  f*xm  *o 
fe’C'^dgtsrr ;  a  redo/ him  in  cur  exported  «r  yor  with  arcriv  ?  - 
ti'Mht  than  £&QQflOO.  Use  American  r/JbjM  :'i  teok  pir? 

4f  «&£-  British  m  markets,  we  rmild  no  V  nyxr  &«;yV ;  ext-md- 

<4  dve/r  veal  from  sexiest  so  reaicn,  vik!  from  pert  to  rorf,  i?rd 
kf^ctrmhkm  of  fretb.  money,  tin**  ac  pilr>~tl  hv  t!'  «vi*el?r«. 
g&tai  fresh  numbers  to  *  our  3t»ar.a*acit  te*  j  dm  m*i  «>n«»ri 
iacaasia^at  the  raaic  lime,  till  die  surmni&s  of  exports  to  Kotik 
ter  th*?  lastthm:  jeara  tstednsv;  at  O  ri ;Tf', 

'»sr&5  ujam  5  o«r  jsspw®  at  tco  mTlHotas  and  a  half,  or  buxe 
'g.-i&S'A  £U  rl-a  half  at  the  annual  mcdln;suT' 

■  *w€fcs?  jssurt  of  oar  expert  {»  fmrei^ticts  ®  sn-ppEcd  by  color;  > 
tubsceo,  rice.,  styt&r,  &c.  tSretti^h  Great  Ilrkain,  fee  a 
-sSIBen.  jttceSfig  at  a  low  cumjaikso.  llirrc  k  a  l.r.!«wn  espw 
ewscedm^  ^200^000,  sttp|dic4  by  North  Erifsm  to 
$k$tta&  fist  Amencaa  me.  'Has  Nc«th  British  e^lcaay -export 
iff''fd^5ss!5w,  a  abawt  £-40QpDf>,  fey  far  the  ^rtstcer  part  to 


shurt  t-f  Z’SSAiizily  g&thteu  How  <k$h  shtf&y 

for  them i  -  A- large  pstt  in  \kusn  amt  yarns  the  Meruaji^leri 
e.y-Ki,  itaphrad  by  her  fbt-dgi;  •aotfk.  In  the  p Anted  ,“c|ti:ri,v^ 
this  Home*  •  from  -their  lines  *xm»»tetee,-it  apps&rs,  sS***4** 
if^lpilie  liners  made,  asd  b-ro«gfet  to  market  -icar  «clc  m  tbu: 
luogdsjn,  for  its  tn-*n  *as<“  and  our*,  ama«n;«i  to 
ami  the  yam  exported  to  about  ^200, OCX>*  This  immeass  va» 
!«*,  the  employment -of  such  makers*  hath  its  smirco. 
America.  The  flax,  seed  from  thence,- »ofc  w-cnrtk 
trifle  to  that  comment*  form#  the  feaais  of  Ireland,  and  revots 
largely  *a  mSrujfsemre  from  !mr  to  the  csji^oai*cat  of  grow& 
la-  reply,  what  b  the  cry  of  my  ma.^uaimous  -co-tssliyi^® 
lAikaut  Boors l  •  Dignity!  Su^mscv  ?  Upon  the  Ifettls 
•Ameiiam  .Imposts  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the  meafceomidei^ 
hie  pan  of  their  bulky  produerfoas  is  bought  by  the  fsrel;£?$>| 
and  of*  site  amount  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  the  exebetf## 
hath  a  capital  allure  »n 

ap.  In  tltd.  cakalaiier  which  Mr*  Burke  presented  to  tbs 
House  of  Commons,  is  Ida  -  speech  on  the.  GoadUatiea  **v1} 
America,-  he  mducksl  the  export  trade  of  Crest -Britain,  tft't  fa 
West  Indict, -upon  the  ground  that  this  irufo.  md  the  North 
American  were-  so  intenroveaa,  that  the  aett  opt  to  m«  nntws 
them  would  tear- 1&  pieces ■  the'etmtcattire  cf  tie  <*  hole,  rwte* 
sot  entirely  destroy,  very  much  depreeim  me  \  d  ^  of  A  d 
parts.  The  observation;  was  emmendy-js  -4,  s.  +  mth  ng  eanfo 
more  certain,  than  that  the  prosperity:  U  iht  \V©vt  luA^s* 
would  have  been  infinitely  less,  without  the i r  trade  w i \k.  ;•  sfe 
Kortjh  American  colonics.  It  was by  this  n  tana  u  \t  tnev  fcu 
enabled  to  yield  those  ample  Imueftm  -  wlutii  -Giv*£  Brit&fi 
derived  lm».di-eR^I»--t!m,>-gC!S«t',cons-a3WiJy“»n  u  JL  tncrcx«trf 
her  mamuacturcsy  lu  the  employment  wul  mctc*m  effect 
shipping  st»d  mdtersj  m.  the  ormehnsem  of  mcLvfotulsr  fcmfJb 
the’  abundance  of  the  valuable  *•  produce  naured  n  to  her  *if 
Great  ns  these  bared! ts  srtfe,  they  fell,  how  ever,  far 
of  those  of  the  same  ki&d,  which- accrued  to  her  &xrtotl%4f$& 
the  North  Amefktm  colonies.  Tor  five  'tears,  *ivo  i?54A? 
5  758,  mckmive,  her  exports  to  the  tetter,  v.  ere,  m  the  totahttit 
eight  mikkirm  sterling  r  mthc  West  Indies,  not  lour 
m%zl  in  the  ccnms«  of  the  term  just  menboimd,  tbx  metfsk 
of  export  to  die  northefo  colon  tea,  was  almost  -  four  mB* 
lions;  whereas  that  to  the  West  Indies,  did  not  amount  tdl&h 
a  million. 


V/cst  India  v;n.&  trifthg,  They  were  fore'hihcd 

A  life  by  th~  Monk  A rrtcricxm  €olvrife%  -f.t;4  ge©4- 

«$>y  ri  sferifo  HAf  die  j  dee  •  *“  -which  the/  o&rid  k$\"c  bt^p 


„ithU:k  Ik  wote*  (t<&3,)  so  Utile  e-are  .taken.  for  lire  con- 
nryi'sphie**'  --’wre  to  protect  foe  $«ppik®  af^nr^vhhmB-  for  foe 
■%fov  ~^u-,  kamfos,  fo$t}  stust,  axany  time*,  We  perished  for 
had  *ks* twe&SBfflpUecl' by  foe  **qfdts$8  eofoak#*3- 

r&e  farther  country*  f*«&*  waac^-lbr  for.  cnost-put,  «n#hi®  *0 
tfom  ?t  ffonodwo^oc.  »H>  vrl  cfeT  \ofoe  same  s>  mi  a 
s/hffif  bbaidh,  foi  her  %  ual  simsenar-em  w  O  *r  hardest** * so, 
^tirk  iMtcrhfo  -smvJ  <*  u  m  r  senes  of  ^  ears  v,tzz  50 >5  sufo- 
c»»*ly  productive  to  afoad  to  Uv»  pt*opk|  wMm  Aax- 

£»'•■* m  Idc-sed  will*  »tsd  hhe  mother  Egj  pr  to 

4sefoer  Crnosn,  relies  id  «<ift  om  die  approbation  of  a  imfo  n£ 
Saefo  t»?».l  f*o«*  forfouge,  o*  popnlw  reAunounn^toncumb} 
ferre  what  the  poor  were  not  foie  to  piocun.  by  puyebaat*  Such 
«m  tht  scarcity  of  corn  fo  Ur*  couxxtyy .  at  foe  period  p%c#d>9g 
fc  lAntfriciui  wwrt  that  even  fern  imporrsc  upper;  lUour*  from 
flm-ce  proves!  no  xooro  fosri  a  hare  mppW* 

To  this  state-  of  thfegar*  Mr*  Bsirke  thus  do^ucatly  gUude% 
Iktks  speed*  wmtkmcd  above,*-..  k  For 
*m M  has  ,b*cts  fed  from  the  .new. ,  The  jeaccity  which  yon 


f*P~  —j  tg«»  - -  ,  - .V-  * 

put  foe  fuB  breast  .-of;  its  .youthful  escubenuice-  to  the 
of  its  cxhaujiissd-  parent#” 


C&amsiai*  Essf.  deputy  wrtsr  j^aeefoof 

UTM,,}  in,  Ma. -jsspljr  $p  lord  ^hefhr  Uto  s^phlet  J3n  foe 
fosd  of  tiyj  prsm-itm  lot  the  West  ladies,  foe  fasc  eni^Vtcaed  f  eortOwfot 
A&is  foefouswiBg  ramdWf.’  '*  IS  tea*  kca  s»**cl  iy  foe  rw&ie  fed,  &*w 
8fe®w  W«fc  tmlls  eolB&ies  satesv  tetisf?  foe  .®bm  tmm,  GwestS*  see 

‘"9‘  ~  "■■  *’  •••  "  **  -*•••*  —  - - 

\lMW«Mr«3»Vw^t  'fo? 


pm-  of  foe  WTndtrsrd  md^lxeimadi  h*£t&&  vi&rt  Sb  p«**«is?.©n  of  foe 
INbaBfe'i-wsd'tfee'fowNt-  t^hkli  *««*&  tss- 

4fetcm  The  pi«ters  *<H«SW?'<pf  &«?3S-  e®»ipi<HSiifer4  foe 
foci*  ifoite*  fer  *  deBsky.cfesiy,  food*  .Th?  satJ^Sfa^Okiw^.Wfs 
■^'Jk^arfok,  foai  eoss  c  of  tiio  poorest  iniufoitaas  aels Ally .  fk^hhvA ; 

i-k^mi  cmirrg-'fo  foe  ■faa&tiae&ty'tf 


bSwJtfor  k?au” 


I;  3,2  C  V  UM  &  UCM  tf  0  B 14  C  A V  *  O  l<  3 

&J&MT  1-  provisions,  supplies  Of  other  bods,  which  might  W 

'*&*«"***  aho  iaid  to  have  been  mhepe^abk.*  and  mruVkiuhk  from  am 
other quarkr,  wars  coined  tt  the -West  Indies  by -ih«  Hatth’ 
Afr^rffes?*'  ctdoiri-ea.  '  ¥*%  arc  told  by  die*  English  wriSets, 
ntt-fess  sftsa-  <mr  hundred  *  dwmsan^  casks  Mid  pu&chcom  west* 
m  a  y«t*tyraad«-la  Jamalas*-  from  Atifefkfir* and  Hess? 
its^i*  that- the  thereat  tmms  and -the  ImUdkigi  ia  oi  tha- 
s.ekteffiraia  upon  the  b-eu  coast  of  that  ishtfid*  wsip  comtru&s^ 
with*'tiiB*bet  Imfmtfeti  from-  America*  fted  -that- the  -same  ess 
of  ihwe  article*,— man>  cf  them  m’  a  greater  jirvpordo^w 
prevailed  in  th&  other  sugar  Hands.  liiy^n  La  wards®-’  <u«t* 
muted  the  whole  value  of  the  American  commodities  saSV 
poyrsd  into  them  uhmt&Hty  at  seven  hundred  Mid  fdty  t.housa'is 
rounds  sterling.  The  A  turn  cars  received  ‘West  Indus  jn?> 
duee  m ’barter,  to  the  amount  of  about  tv,  tuthinh,  ant 65- 
ejcceus  of  one-third  found  ste  way  to  An^tand  for  the  puixlarv 
or  r^rment  of-  goods.-' •’Sugar  to  a  great  amouw*  and  a  v-&k 
quandty  of  rum,  sste#e  at  no  other  thmt  the  American  mar¬ 
ket*  •  were’ -among  the  chief*  arri-ck^  •  taken  m  return.^- fratse 
short  extract#  from  the  testimony  which' the  West  India  m^f- 
chants  gave  at  the  bar  of  the  rtou.se  of  Commons  in  tf<% 
will  exhibit  ..this  intercourse  with  raoiO  minuteness  and  au¬ 
thority*  -  •  '"  *'r"-  '"•'  *• '  •  y,  33  •  y  ,2 

'  u  North  America  is  'truly  die  ■  granary  of  the  -  West  Indie*! 
from  thence  they  draw  the  gvcat  qualities  of  flour  •u'd  t/v. 
cult,  for  tire  use  of  one  d  ,00  of  people,  and  of  Indi  m  1  yr% 
for  the  support  of  alb  the  utUct-/  foi  die  atrppbtt  not  of  ipa* 
only,  but  of every  aidmid;  for  the  use  of  m&hpH'Ut^Wty  swifisi 
-'sheep,  poultry*  North  America  mko  furnishes  the  WosT-lsr. 
dies  with  rice.  •  Bice,  a  more  expensive  diet,  and  less 
hie  of  sustaining  the  body  under  hard  labour,  is  oi  a  mart 
limited  consumption*  but  it  is  a  rreeeiaaty^iitdulgtytee  &?f& 
yo dn&  thbrieSc,  thedveakly,  -ajfnofigst  the;cotamm»  peopH'if|- 
tire  i^gtxses-  "  'North ■.America,-' not  'only  furmshc*  die  Vctt 
lad,ies:  wHh  broad*  but  -  with  meaty  with  sheep,  poyluv* 
some' live  cattle.!  liut the  demand ' for  these  i$  infinitely  short  -t 
the  demsid  Tor  tixi'Mttd '  fceefr '  pork  and :  fisfc  Salted  sm 
Q£  the  -  etspraaston:  may  be  permitted  in-coatmt  with.  krsi%| 
m  the  miot  of  oil -the  lower  raukn  of  people  m  ■  Barbados*,  tn*- 
the  X-eewani  Islands.1  It  is  die  meat  of  all  the  dales'  hi, the 
"tyVt  Indies.  Nor  isdt  disdained  hy  persons  of  hettc?  tc® 
cutiom  '.The  North  ■Amerkaa  imvigadotr  also 


*  Tboeg'htJ  on  the  connexion  ?‘j*we«n  Aacrica  and  the  West  !&«&«. 


r-i>£ir  colonies  with  salt  from  Turk’s  Island,  Sal  Tortuga,  z~d  *l’ 
Anguilla,  although  these  bknds  are  themselves  a  part  of  the  n 
Wckl&d&sg.  The  testimony  •which  so me  experience  hm  css- 
adrd  me  P$  bear,  yon  will  lin<i  ccmfiimed  by  official  ftocottat*,** 

«  For  almost  every  pm-pose  of  the  carpenter  and  the  cooper, 
it  b  the  lumber  of  worth  America  that  is  used.*  The  part 
which  is  famished  by  tire  middle  colotsie*  of  North  America, 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  trie  others..  Without  lumber  to  re* 
ftk  die  buildings  they  run  immediately  to  decay.  And  with¬ 
out  lumber  for  the  proper  packages  for  sugar,  and  to  contmn 
rein,  titey  cannot  be  sold  at  market ;  they  cannot  evert  be  kept 
at  home,’* 

*  «  As  to  nisi,  the  dependence  of5  all  the  Islands,  except  Ja- 
Sgaica,  ia  as  great  upon  the  middle  colonics  of  North  Arne- 
ties,  for  the  consumption  of  their  rum,  m  it  is  for  aubsssten-ce 
m&  .for  lumber.  The  rum  of  Barbados®,  die  Leeward  Islands , 
l@sd  die  government  of  Granada,  docs  not  come  into  England, 
aseept  in  small  portions*  ft  goes  in  part  to  Ireland  $  and  ttil 
fee  rest,  die  great  quantity,  is  distributed  chiefly  amemg  the 
sdtidie  colonies  of  North  America,  agreeable  to  the  law  of  re- 
riprocal  exchange.” 

4.  The  mother  country  was  benefitted  in  her  eastern-  cm* 
pic,  by  the  great  cotisumptioc  of  tea  tfi  North  America. 
Our  advocates  in  England,  during  the  disputes  which  imme* 
lately  preceded  the  rupture,  alleged  that  her  usual  snmtial  de- 
'wmdi  had  amounted  to  sg 600,000  sterling,  besides  great,  sums 
tbte  piece-goods  and  duns  ware*,  ft  b -suggested  in  Macphcr- 
saifs  Aimaks  of  Commerce,®  that  there  was  probably,  some 
^sggemiou  in  this  statement ;  but  admitting  the  mount  to 
Nnre  been  less,  it  mmt  still  have  formed  an  tmpcmnt  corstri- 
10m  to  the  funds  of  the  East  India  Cotnpsujy* 

|y.0f  the  ■  vast  quantities  of  lumber  imported  by  Great  Bri- 
l^aadTrda&d,  no  inconsiderate  part,  was  drawn  from  the 
middle  colonics  of  North  America,  The  trade  srisfog  out 
af  the  cod  fishery,  furnished  near  one  half  of  the^raittsnees., 
from  the  New  England  provinces  to  the  mother^  country. 
:iht  produce  of  their  cod  fishery-  was  divided  into  tw- 
ifshs  of  salted  .fiah  for  the  Emtofsesm  market,  and  three" 
fifes  for  the  West  India  market,  and  die  amounts  of  sales 
'European  continental  markets,  went  to  Great  Britain 
p&'.^yincnts-of  ^oods  purchased...  there.  The  spermaceti, 

..  %!rdc  oil,  and  whale  bone,  proceeding  from  the  whale  fishery, 


I .W9- 
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as,  well  m  the  greater  port.  of  the  cmi  oh,  were  MOi  to  Gm; 

Wsmnf  swdmwri*?ma  eeHwds&f  s»  tear  na»o&«svim»  Ae- 
mtklm  te  the  gttu»nmtt  i»  177$;  %  ^Tiwwtola  os* 
<'*ap«d  ta ibw Amenstar {fade,  to thtSknetr of C4^^is%sfe 
*V^n>  and  cw?yi%  thir  i-sfi'  to  sssfS^Sfcotd  ffe? 

Etarfw^cn^wwi-  **•  dear 

Mtv  vejBwsU|a<rf  «**  ftni&cd''  too  testfes*  ®a 

cIsW  djowwod  forestries  a 

TR*  growth,  and:  ostwsr*#  do*-  Usmstem  aa«s^- 

f«idhi£*4  hr  S^bat  m  !»  $i&£ss?*es  ’  fe  ji87t%  tfetr.  ®d 
f:sh?tf  was  cc-uTm-Efced  'bj  tfer  people  in  Wcw  IMw;  ml 
was  thwr  application,  dwi  o  Th75,  Jwr  tad  cos^itgfc 

nsrtfat  *»c  liandtspd .  and'-  sw*fe  vessels,  whtcnv  tmmk^ 
2S<$$Q  tmisf  aod  rarigsted'  %  4*4®f  a*:.  tSas:  «a$| 

pepsd,  tbsre  caught.  at  thera^e  of  fo»-  3SC/X50  to 
ajdatsOa  of 'Sls.|^aiwaau.  firm*,  onr&tomta.'teto 
*&&.  the  wfade,  T3*te  Mi  tfa  tows,  a® 
frctfo*«to4  ournwfcera  ccas®s j  in  a.  fftgp> 

tieky  ansi  success-  of  die  colotdsm  in  taking  tlwmv  JiifaAtMli 
itsta  ©ore  southern  latitudes,  where  the  iprodm-wes©  feSeto 
cd  by-  the  harpoons  of  their  tortnerenemies-  j  the^ms&ths&Bl 
off  the.  Azores*  along-  the  coat  of  Africa  and  Hnszil^  to  the 
rsojows  regpmt  'of'FaEtel^  IsfcawL.  The.  dtseovesy  of  a  ik* 
r^dhjs-nfwlmk’^TO  tteoomqpMce  ofthis-  eatmsasre  xasdgeN- 
rBom  ccrcusamviptam-?-  the  jot  Mr  *#*  fmml  to  fee  »M»s 
vafai?4t  that*.  tteiNraar  t«coitoBrccws*»>  j  to  it  they  gw*  £$■ 
name  of  (bfe  fflpecotaepro^^ 

«•  if*.j  Ifj;  ilaeAteMfeesa  asjdoyicdcoa-  Imodredaud  «*p^r 
thice  v«$ss&4.  neasuriBg,  X^8^>'  tm%  ^theiwedumit 
n-umlt^l  asd  tmsx^imei 

the  foutfem  wh.Ek  fefe$rj? ;  &w».-.«tsdife  te^^aqkfmi$ 
.0  4,059  Hasten*  BrosnAm  «or  1W* 
ifejcd  aist^s%-  ooo  fei®d»d'  aad' 

1  ton?,  tfeye ..»assr^^na£'..  wfe®dei-/Sa^5&^^  ’assw|"  cas^o 
%!  tmssy  oswsvenis^  pf  l*M®5  tos*%. 

**>  j3«fc««  ■  due  rw>l.Mk>*'5at^  war,  the.  s»all  td*#d  of 
i\kU%  hid  of  M73  terns,  atsmaTiy  cm^ef# 

w  tH  nw^htnu  .»fiei^dy'fe,g,hips.of 
„sy}hwa<l«?v’ti-  ■  f- 


*  FftK  $».  iffS,,  mi  Ui*..  ctmtimtem  -id  wksvtm*  at  «feg- 
•^«M6ss^M|.d«i  %f  thi  w»- whh, 

l^ts  tmd  tmm  JT«»  ««»«■  **  “f*9**^ 

.  xife^PEi  t  m  n"»«a  tfttibtt  fismjn  Aa.i^»w^Wb^a*».«w^“ 
F^imdt Ina  t W«h  thejf  aud. hssl  atmek «t«rr« «®££ 

‘;!  Jr.  uk<;.’  dtf Lv 


Hie  1m.+  t*  tK¥t  $  lli&h  significative*  Uim  for  iH«  sMri'jr.- 

M&o*  *fec  British'  t&teks  ell  tsd  whate  fife, 

i^Wv.focs&ps  teloaglBg  fa  Great  ISrltM^  wars  slknmt  to  fee 
Mf^ed  W W  vnsmU,  duty  fare ;  white  « 'duty  wm  }t$p0&d> 

s®  the  ©f  the  sims  take;*  or  smp©#’t$4  in 

vessels  .belonging  to  tlie-  phvsmunm,  ^  ¥m  of  my  nMm  am 
•w  at magra  to  the  splendid  psm^yrfo  uf  Burke  upon  the  s»*. 

f®e4l«ied-  industry  and,  tetUruKui  displayed  by.  New  E&f0$sd 

mih®i mxmst  of  the  wfmk.  f  f  may  not  im  mmmrniM^  to  «- 
tsff  ihc  rebuke  wMtmmti  to  the  Bftiidi  FarifoMfnt,  srilfe  wf$kh 
kg  prcTttpzd  it,  an  wS  m  the  merit  whfth  be  mmmpmtM&d, 

*  As  fotte  wealth  Whkb  the  col bates  -have  dtewA  from  $#ic& 

■#f  ffeeir  fisheries,  you  had  ail  that  rsratter  fh#/  suited  at  ymr 
tev  ••  You  surely  thought  tho#e  ssqutidrians  of  value,  title 
sky  eeemed  even  to  excite  your  envy  j  whS  yet  Ike  spirit  % 
shseh  thatcatcr^mlag  omploymmt  hm  tek  ot&riWd*  m$0& 
adacr,  m  my  opinion,  to  have  raked  your  mhnitMkm*  ‘wfiM 
ssifee  world  k  equal  to  it,”  §ce. 

;.  f.  So  considerable  a  trade.  ®>  that  between  tfef 

dbe  test  of  thv  British  empire  pmdtssed  &  corrsaf^teos* 
ma&&c  of  shipping.,  The  oae  htfodred  ^feosasad  l»gsfes«d=s 
«f  tdsscoo,  Slid  the  sbsfy  tteimad  term  of  ffoe/f 
is^ssted  into  Grom  Brit^%»-<mp!^ed  fea  the 
Ik&t  seventy  tbousMssd  Kms  of  shippesg*  sfasost  whtimf  fee- 
fefkg  to  her  ports.  Altogether,  cssie  &(m&£id  md 
A0k  sham,  ste  twenty -e%bt  iteu«nd  ate  fwtffidbsd 
isk  seamen,  were  en,p^ed  in  the  Asafey  traate.  Tfee 
ships  for  @ak  formed  a  msskaM  h«se&  od&A 
§f§®sj£*y  of'  the  isorfoem  and  middle  calories*  md  -mm- 
Mmmki  to  great  perfortkm,  partktdarly  at 
l&f'  supplied  tire  mother  country  wish  emridesallk  assamfer# , 
m.'fsSces-  msteh  hfewr  to  the  ste^bsd  me  sCfer  Asasgasse 
Site  fouad  an  Smporfcsst  advantage  is  ite  te 

as  it  was  necessary  to  tEhe  saffOft  of  her  osarymg 


•■"•*  %  t&ttsci  of  3  tka.  SLc.SS.c9l  mess,  ’gssw  fer  tiSte  m&m&  &te.  te-fea£ 
s^3«r ssasaus^ dtec  eassmer?^  w$»dk  ««ar^> 

i^asmgwaSesI  &saa  cA®;r  e»esfeEf»  sarfwl&fe  caB^LsafitereMaw^^* 
;p^»aaf  ssaaste.  Tlw»  «c*.  e^iSJfeSsssS*  *sst 

-fWw^arjpBW*  Ilf  ndc ;  asd  «Sfa**d  tee.  *»gf  «fK*  tm-jrse»,k  ai&pjse*. «»  *ey 
iS^artwaBBsl  fcaSr ««  fteas  tjjw-  «f  &  mSs^'s 

few*  Bri&t&x*  ffiSer%kKai  *!e«5sasBj«gj  tra  Sesr*  ssal:  iim.Bff; 

ctteesS-«^«srl  as  say  psa*  «?  fefctes  <Ew  sa*  j®®*®*85  ^ 

«gter*  **  itt  tbe  ssfisee-  jsowferas.  mi  met*  <$HW$r  *»S  5®^ 

*iae  sgsU^-^TEr?!  of  Ci.^e  fe&satrr.'* 


!£6  COMMERCIAL  OBLIGATIONS 

PABXt.  trad©,  which*  to  use  the  language  Her  writers*  “'attained 

s*s*~*-***s  to  su  amazing  height  by  the  aid  of  her  roloniesl’  She  was 
usable  to  provide  enough  of  ships  of  her.  own  constructkmio 
answer  her  purposes ;  and  this  is  attested  by  the  fact*  that  ia 
■he  resume  of  the  revolutionary  war*  when  America  ceased  to. 
be  the  provider*  the  foreign  shipping  employed  in  her  cc mj» 
recrec*  which,  before  iiad  borne  the  pro  port!  on  of  twelve  to 
f  rty,  rose  to  that  of  twenty-nine  to  thirty-five.  Of  the  ship* 
ping  employed  in  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  39 S,<S0G 
tons  were  of*  the  built  ol  America,  According  to  JDr.  Scy*. 
here’s  Statistics,  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  employed  ® 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  owned  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  amount  to  about  three  ana 
two-third  eightns  ;  tire  proportion  which  belonged  to  British 
merchants,  occasionally .^resident  iu  those  colonics,  was  about 
two-eighths,  making  together  nearly  six* eighths  of  die  whole, 
and  she  propofion  of  the  tonnage  so  employed,  which  belong*, 
cd  to  merchants,  who  were  natives  and  permanent  inhabitants 
of  those  colonics,  was  rather  more  than  two  and  one-third 
eighths  of  die  whole. 

.  Of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  die  colonics  with 
the  British  Wet  Indies,  five-eighths  belonged  to  merchants; 
who  were  permanent  inhabitants  of  those  colonics,  and  three- 
eighths  to  British  merchants,  who  resided  occasionally  in  the 
cofomcs.  . 

-None  of  the  colonics  to  the  north  of  Maryland  ever  had  a 
balance  in  their  favour  in  the  trade  with  the  mother  country; 
but  always,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  balance  against  theta. 
The  exports  of  all  the  colonies,  for  the  year  1770,  amounted 
at  least  to  three  millions  sterling  the  whole  of  which  may 
be  said  to  have  turned  to  her  account.  What  she  did  not  gob* 
su®«  herself  of  their  productions,  she  received  as  the  entre¬ 
pot  for  Europe,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  the 
American  owner ;  and  die  proceeds  of  that  proportion  of  them 
— -one-sixth  only — which  went  directly'  from  America  to  con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  were  tovesu**.  in  her  manufactures.  I  do 
not  think  It  accessary  to  mark  the  particular  utility'  of  the 
several  articles  which  she  consumed,  and  will  content  myself 
on  this  head,  with  repeating  after  Mr.  Burke,  w  If  I  were  to 
detail  the.  imports  of  England  from  North  America,  I  could 


*  “An  estimate  «**  inode  this  yeir,’*  (1769)  says  Msephersen,  (Arsnife* 
v»L  iiL  p.  4M,)  *  of  the  ImLft  cf  the  North  American  Provinces,  inchriSsf 
Jisdsoo'i  Bay  *ad  Nt»sdbundiaiA  t  and  the  export*  from  Great  Britain,  art 
steAe  to  wneunt  is  3,370,900.*.  an*J  the  exports  from  the  .colonic*  13 
:s934,cm"  Ac. 
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femrXow  many  enjoyments  they  procured,  which  deceive  she. 
burden  of  life;  how  many  materials  which  invigorated  -  .the,  ?«ff»'****f 
springs  of  aarisstd  industry,  and  extended  sstd. animated  t&ay 
port  of  British  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.'! .  Wife  respect 
todw  trade  with  the  Indians  in  America,  that  was  v/feoBy  op 
account  of  Great  Britain.  ;  Sr.  Franklin  stated,  in  hla.-esami** 
nation  Kbeforo  the  House  of  Commons,  what  could: not  be  de* 
nisfe^-Hthat  this  trade  u  though  earned  on  in  America  was  not 
sis,  Americ;m  interest.;  that  the  people  of  A merits  were .chiefly 
Timers  and  planters,,  and  scarce  shy  thing  which  they  -raised 
or  produced  was  an  article  of  commerce  with,  theindians ;  that 
die  Indian  trade  was,  a.  British  interest  ;  was.  carnal  on  with 
British  manufactures  for  the  profit  of  British  merchants  and 
manufacturers.”  :■  - :  •,  >  ,  >  , 

Connected  with,  this  head  of  the  trade  between  the  colonics 
and  the  mother  country,  there  is  one  accusation  often  repeated 
against  the  former,  on  which  I  wottid  say  a  few  words:,!  aHudc 
to  heir  pretended .  backwardness  in  paying  their  debts  I  to  rive 
British  merchants.  .This  accusation  ,wtts  -m\un  dandy  refuted 
hy  the  British  merchants  and  maimfacuircr©,them5eives  ;  :vwho 
bore  emphatic  testimony,  at  the  bar  of  th c  'House  of  Commons, 
in  J?f5,  of  the  fair  dealing  and  good  faith  .of  feem  American 
customers.  It  is,  moreover,  rendered  highly  improbable,  fey 
the  feet,  that,  although  six  million*  stcrUag  were  owing  the 
latter,  in  December,  177 4- ^  yet,  in  December,  177 S?  two  mil- 
lions  only  remained  to  be  paid ;  four  odlikra.$  having  been  re* 
muted,  even  when  a  separation  seemed  inevitable*^  .  It’fe 
true,  that  at  an  earlier  period,  some  few  British  traders  had 
complained  of  the  laws  in  force  in-  the  plantation  a,  for  the  re» 
eovery  of  debts,  and  that  parliament : oad,;jn  consequence^ 
passed  a  tyrannical  biU,f  which  altered  the  mature  of  evidence 
m  their -courta^of  common  law,  and  the  nature  of  feeir? estates, 
by : treating  real  estates  as  chattels; ..'.To* 
and  recovery  of  debts,  it  enacted,  that»lE»'  afyitwk  tahjca  be¬ 
fore  the  mayor,  or  other  chief  ms^tratc  of-smy  tows;  ia  Eng¬ 
land,  and  properly  authenticated,  should  be  rtcriv^cdL.^-.legai 
evidence  in  all  the  courts  of  the  plantations,  and  have  fhes&me 
force  and  effect  as  the  personal  oath  of  the  plaintiff  made  ihetr 
ia  open  •  court  j  .and  feat  !and%:  bouses,  m*tcal 

estate  whatsoever,  should  be  liable  to,  and  ^chargeable  .vridv&B 
debts-  due  cither  to:  the  king,. or  any  of.his, subjects,  and  .be  as- 
sett,  for  fee  satisfaction  thereof,  &ck 
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6* .  Qs-dus  subject  of  she  .trade  of  Am  erica  with  the  rawhri 
'*******  country,  it.wotUaihhveA^ca  almost  enough  :to  have  cited, Ik 
testimony  M  re-Burke  and- Lord.  Chatham,  *  The  fob 

lovjqg  jras*^  •«£  d«  speech,  of  ■  the  former  oa  the  Conti^ 
t*o$  wm'AttUifkifjr «n*soiia.ttMsdia«fy -out  of  his  ccmsUkradtps 
of  ihe.atstom.  hoy®*;  matw,  and -of  the  evidence  of  notoms: 
facts,.  "•“■The. trade  with  Ai»a-ica  aJooe  44  .now  within  b§§ 
than  ^500,000  of  -  .being1  equal  to  what  this  great  eommes^J 
nation,  England,  carried  on  at  the  '. beginning  of  this  ceahirf 
with  mi whole  world!  If  I  had  taken  the  largest  year  of  thfiM 
on  yoim  table,  it  would'. rather  have  exc&ed&d.  But,  k  will  k 
said,  Is  not  this  American  trade  an  unnatural  protuhemner, 
that  has  drawn  the  juices  from  die  real  of  the  body  $  The  nh 
verse*  It  is,  the  very  food  that  has  nourished  every’  oilier  pan 
into' its  present  magnitude.  Our  general-trade  has  been  greatly 
augmented}  and augmented  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  p#t 
to  which,  it  ever  extended;  hut  with  this  material  difference} 
that  of  the  six  millions  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  centuty, 
constituted  the  whole  mass  of  our  export  commerce,  the.  colosy 
trade  was  about  one-twelfth  part ;  it  is  now  (as  a  pan  of  sixteen 
millions)  eostsidembly  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.” 

There  is  something  still '  more  direct .  and  conclusi  ve  in  tk 
language  of  Chatham*  He  spoke  with  all  the  authority  which 
official  ^tstior*  could  possibly  give  in  any  matter,  u  Wheal 
had  th&.h&nmr  of  serving  lisa  majesty,  I  availed  myself,4’ srisl 
this,  illustrious  ststtesm en,  in  one  of  his  speeches  against  Gmw 
villas  scheme  of  taxation,  “of  the  menus  of  informatics, 
winch  I  derived  from,  my  office;  I  speak  therefore  from  know- 
ledge*  .,;My  materials  were  good-  I  was  at  pains  to  collect, 
to  digest,  to  consider  them;  and  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  thst 
the  profit  to  .Great  Britain,  from  the  trade  of  die  coionkt, 
through  all  its  bitmch.cs,  ..if  ttuo  mitthm  a  year.  Thu  is  the 
fund  mat  earned  you  triumphantly  through  the  last  war.  The 
estates  that  were  rented  at  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  thttfc* 
score  years  ago,  are.  three  tlumsand  pounds  at  present*  Tbsse 
estates  sbld  men  fresh"  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  purchase;  tk 
same  mtrv  be  sold  for  thirty.  Tm  oxvc  this  to  /Utmctu 
ThUp^.the.- pries  America psys  you for  her  protection.**  *  '  4 

Use  quotadusa  which,  X  bare  made  from  Adam  SmlUi,  i| 
the'4ntc«cedbB( -■  develop  dte  nature  of  the  commercial  *4 
strehk..<mtls*v  which •;the  :Colonics  existed*  It  was,  in  -ik, 
thcoty,  a  condition  of  rigorous  servitude*  They  .#$$- 
import  no  remmbdity^with  the  exception  c^f  a  few  articles^ 
of  the  growfh  or  msnufecturc  of  Europe,  but  through  €fesi 
Britain;  ?bey  were  allowed  a  direct  foreign  trade,  only  so  far 
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83  vms  required  by  her  interests*  “  The  policy  of  Great  Bn-  SECT..V, 
ta&/}  sai«  'Mi-,  fturkc7  ftr  Mmm  of  Cammom^ 

from1  the  he^aurngt  the  monopoly,  *  .Ho 

t@feSs-tras  let  loose  fire®-  that  constraint,  bus  merely  t»  enable 
the  colonists  tb  -dispose'  of  what,  in :  the  course  of'  'yotiri-fchssfe, 
jetf-eonM  not  take;  br  to  enable  tlim'  th;;dispORs  oftmeh  «*ti- 
cfei  Sts  we  forced  upon  them,  and,  for  ‘  some 

degree  oniberty,  they  could  not  pav.  Hence  all  your  specific 
d©d  detailed  enumerations;  hence  the  foaumefoble  checks  and 
'mmtmhccks ;  -  hence  that  infinite  variety  of  paper  chains  by 
which  you  bind- together  this  complicated  system  of  tirecolo- 
oie*.  This  principle  of  commercial  monopoly  rues  through  no 
kis  than  twenty -nine  acts  of  piurli;\mcnt,fnom  the  year  i&SO 
ft  the  unfortunate  period  of  1764.”® 

The  celebrated  navigation  act  of  12  Car.  II.  not  only  pre- 
icribed  in  what  vessels,  and  to  what  places,  dm  goods  of  the 
cdboies  might  be  exported,  but  it  limited  one  of  their  internal 
dgtrta ;  it  prescribed  what  persons  might  act  as  merchants  or 
■actors,  in  the  colonies*  Three  years  aftenrarda,  the  Pariia- 
Bjmt  passed  another  bill,  w  to  maintain/'  ss  they  expressed 
■Temselves,  ua  greater  correspondence  and  kindness  between 
the  colonies  and  England;  to  keep  Them  m  a  firmer  dtfiend- 
iflce  oh  it;  to  make  the  kingdom  s  staple,  not  only  o  f  the 
.emmoditics  of  the  plantations,  but  also  of  the  commodities 
hf  other  countries  for  supplying  them.”  This  act  (15  Car. 
n.  c.  7.)  directed  accordingly,  that  no  European  goods  should 
bs  imported  into  die  pkntations,  but  such  as  should  bo  shipped 
lb  England,  and  proceed  dheetly  oh  board  English,  or.pknta- 
doa  ships,  &c.  The  penalty  was'  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and 
«spelj  one-third  to  the  king,  one  to  the  governor,  of  foe  plan¬ 
ts tfoa,  if  the  seizure  were  made  there,  andone-thlrd  to  the  in - 
ipney.  And  to  fociUtate  the  recovery  of  the  pehsMes,  the 
$foraer  had  his  option  of  suing  either 'ia  the  kinjfs  court*, 
where  tire  offence'  was  committed,'  m  m  any  court  qf  record  m 
&#*d.  '  "  / 

?  mmy  of  the  articles  which  the  fokhtts.  wre  'compelled  to 
fey  of  foe  mother  country,  could  have  been  .'procured  sir  a 
cheaper  rite  elsewhere*  TShecmsM  chjsgq.rh.er 
with  what  imposts  she  jfotstsed* 
upon  the  American  eomumetv  Its  tmsfetated  tap  her 
^ekfeers,  -fey  the  agents  of  live  '  colonies,  that  from  tits 

"demand  in  America,  for  hdr  fabrics,  she  reaped  an 
sir*m&gc  of  m  least  twenty  per  cent-  m  the  pace,  beyond 
Udy  -  -  %  '  ~  \  / 

*  Speech  e*»  ij&enasu  tessgan. .  . 
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FART l,  vhat  (he  .iruclcts  could  be  purchund  foi  rt  foreign  markets, 
Xhe  forced  accumulation  c,t  Atawicm  prudut  m  her 
reduced  its  prlc*,  by  which  she  gsmgd,  on  what  sue  consumed, 
exactly  in  pronorrion  to  the  less  of  the  colonists  'Hie  pr^Is 
nemuag  to  tier  Ohm  the  portion  k^xported,  was  obviously 
ecnmderabte.  Taking  atf.”  as  ti  t  colonies  did  in  the  iittss- 
v  cars  of  their  dependence,  two  mlhons  annaaltjr  of  her  mssm* 
Lt  tuttei,  tnd  depositing  w  ith  her,  compulsorily,  produce 
to  the'  Sitihe!%mhimtf  it  'rtixiit  be'  MMdcntly  efriur,  'When,  (fi 
othef- 'eiftu.mj$ta»ces  just" statdo,  «<  fcN.pt  in -  view,  that  tmy 
paid  *  ab''e«bmds»'  ifidhwctf  tafc,  mdcpcudcMly  of  the  ehaarg^ 
to-wftkh  they  -were  liable,  as  a  eonhe^ikoec  bf<  h?-r‘Eproj^» 
cpSamdsh ■■‘Happily  their  domestic  grnymmems,  east  ro '% 
rimplerit  mould,  and  unmchbibered  with' pageantry  or  ssorpLii* 
age  of  any  kind,  subjected  thc.pi  to  no  heavy  expense.  u  All 
the  different  civil  esubUsliments  m  North  America,”  sahi 
Adbrn'  Smitftj  ^xdurive  of  those 'of  Maryland’  and  North  Cft» 
ndina,  did  not,  before  their  revolt,  coat  the  inhabitants  erore 
*g&4>tfQO icytiixr',  aii  ever  memorable  example  at  how  smalls 
toepettse "three  'millions  of  people ’may  not  only  be  govern ■«% 
but  well  governed/'^  -  -  -  ; 

What  has  been ‘salt!  conveys  an  adequate  Idea  of  the  dim* 
tkm  in  which  the  North  American  colonics  were  placed  as.fy 
tradcrybut  i  wish  to  offer  something  more  hi  illustration  of  the 
precipitation  and  levity,  with  which  their  interests,  and  tbs 
true  -Interests  of 'the  mother  country- at  .the  same  time,  were 
sacrificed,  under'  the  Influence  of  an  u.adistbguishmg  selfish* 
ncm.  X‘ may ''quote' a&  of  perfect  accuracy,— *smcc  no  British 
writer  ventured  to  contradict  them,— the  following  statements 
which  F ianklia  published  in  London,  in  1768., 

■ 44  Th£y  (the  colonies,)  reflected  how  lightly  die  interest  ri 
aii  Ameririfhsd  been  estimated  here,  when  the- interests, of.® 
fetp of  -  the. ' inhstbimnri voi*  Great  ^Britain  happened: to  havo:.the 
smsdl^t'  ,'cotdjpetitlon  -  "with;  it.  - .  Tint,  the  .  whole  *  Awcnon 
people  was  forbidden  the  advantage  of  a  direct  impomriou  ul 
Ror^ugal ;  but  must  taW ttiem io#dsd 
with  all  the  expehic  bf  a  vovage*  one  dtous-md leagues  -rot^d- 
aHmt,  being  to  be  landed  fvrat  in  England,  to  be  re-rid  ppcsl 
for  America  j  ‘fcXfKSQisda,  amounting  •  in  war  time  at  least’ $1- 
thlriy  pounds 'per  cent,  more  than  otherwise  they  would  hak- 


*  W.  of  N.  c.  ui.  h.  *r;  -It.  bespeaks  ,*n  $$tttdrdiBM9  sh&rs  e£  fso&fisfe 
virttfc  in  tie  eofonrM*,  to  have  'resisted,  A-  they  during-*©  la®!?**?'' 
clwte  a  connexion,  the  csauvpte"'vflhe  mod  jr  countryybn  the  score  afp^ 
lie  expenditure  and  ariitncrattcal  dixiinctiofts. 
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charged  with;  and  all  this  merely,  that  a  tew  Portugal  SECT.  v. 
sscr^'-auui  in  London  may  gain  a  commission  on  those  goods 
piavring  through  their  hands* 

{iOn  a  slight  complaint  of  a  fete  merchants  trading  with 
Virginia,  nine  colonics  were  restrained  from  making  paper 
money,  become  absolutely  necessary  to  their  internal  com¬ 
merce,  from  the  constant  remittance  of  their  gold  and  silver 
to  Britain.  But  not  only  the  interest  of  a  particular  bod}’  of 
kirchants,  but.  the  interest  of  any  small  body  of  British  trades - 
men  or  artificers,  has  been  found  to  outweigh  that  of  all  the 
king’s  subjects  in  the  colonics, 

li  iron  is  to  be  found,  every  where  in  America,  and  beaver 
nt  the  natural  produce  of  that  country :  Kate  and  nails  mid  steel 
sre  wanted  there  as  well  as  here.  It  is  of  no  importance  to 
the  common  welfare  of  the  empire,  whether  a  subject  of  the 
iiag  gets  his  living  by  making  hats  on  this  or  on  that  side  of  the 
rater.  Yet  the  hatters  of  England  have  prevailed  to  obtain  an 
set  in  their  own  favour,  restraining  that  manufacture  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  order  to  oblige  the  Americans  to  send  their  beaver  to 
England  to  be  manufactured;  and  purchase  back  thd  h  *», 
leaded  with  the  charges'  of  a  double  transportation*  In  the  same 
maimer  have  a  few  nail-makers,  and  still  a  smaller  body  of 
si? el-makers,  (perhaps  there  are  not  ludf  a  dot2.cn  of  these  in 
England,)  prevailed  totally  to  forbid,  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
tke  erecting  of  slitting  mills,  or  steel  furnaces  in  America; 
to  the  Americans  may  be  obliged,  to  take  all  their  nails  for 
them  buildings,  and  steel  for  their  tools,  from  these  artificers, 
tsadcr  the  same  disadvantages,”  he. 


7.  I  may  be  permitted,  before  I  leave  this  topic  of  com¬ 
mercial  obligation,  to  advance  to  a  more  recent  period.  If  a 
British  statesman  could  not,  after  the  American  war,  say  abso¬ 
lutely,  as  Chatham  had  done  before  its  occurrence — “Ame¬ 
rica  is  the  fountain  of  our  wealth,  the  nerve  of  our  strength, 
the  hash  of  our  power,”  he  might,  however,  safely  ascribe  no 
kstetoderable  share  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  British 
riA,  to  the  commercial  intercourse  which  was  re-established 
rith  her,  and  to  her  increase  in  wealth  and  population.  Her 
rial  consumption  of  British  manufactures,  her  abundant  pro- 
i&eficra  of  tile  raw  materials,  cotton  particularly,®  her  imports. 


In  17'?t,  ?,ha  first  parcel  at  cotton  of  Amertesa  fp'tmtb,  was  exported 
fes  the  United  StstfSs.  Calculated  on  the  average  of  the  six  years,  front 
lsC«5  to  1811,  there  was  annually  imported  IM0  Great  Britain,  from  the 
vsRed  States,  34,54S346r  pounds,  and  in  1811,  AS,Vr2,Vs2  pounds.  In  17JA, 
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FART  I.  from  the  East  Indies,  her  traffic  with  the  West,  the  diffusion 
through  her  means,  of  the  British  commodities  of  every  di¬ 
sc  rip  t  ion  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  gave  her,  in  her  inde¬ 
pendent  state,  an  aspect  nearly  approaching  to  that  under 
which  Chatham  saw  her  in  the  colonial.  A  distinguished 
member  of  the  British  parliament,  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  ex- 
amined  fully  in  1803,  with  the  advantages  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge  and  much  general  commercial  learning,  the  question  of 
her  increased  utility,  and  pronounced  that,  upon  the  who’;, 
she  had,  in  her  independent  situation,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  any  other,  been  the  means  d 
augmenting'  the  British  resources ,  in  the  war  with  the  conti¬ 
nental  powers — that  she  contributed  in  the  highest  degree  fob 
sibfcy  all  the  benefits  which  one  nation  could  derive  from  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  another^  or  that  a  mother  country'  could  receive  from 
that  of  die  best  regulated  colony.*  The  same  enquirer  as¬ 
certained,  that  three-fourths  of  the  money  proceeding  from 
the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  tire  soil  of  America,  in  tdl 
parts  of  the  world,  tv  ere  paid  to  Great  Britain  for  her  manu¬ 
factures.  Be  developed  other  benefits,  the  reality  of  which 
slid  not  admit  of  dispute,  and  found  it  unpardonable  u  that 
his  countrymen  should  entertain  a  jealousy  of  the  prosperity 
and  wealth  American  independence  had  produced,  which  not 
only  served  to  circulate  the  produce  of  their  industry,  where 
they  could  not  carry  it  themselves,  but  by  increasing  the  means 
of  America,  augmented  in  the  same  proportion  her  consump¬ 
tion  of  that  produce,  at.  a  time  when  the  loss  of  their  former 
customers,  by  the  persecutions  of  France,  rendered  it  most 
valuable.” 

It  will  be  enough,  for  the  present,  in  addition  to  these  re¬ 
marks,  to  state  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  cf  our  indepen¬ 
dent  trade  with  the  British  empire,  as  they  are  exhibited  laths 
valuable  works  of  Pitkin  and  Seybert. 

The  amount  of  goods  imported  into  dm  United  States  from 
England  in  the  year  1784,  must  have  been  about  eights® 
millions  of  dollars,  and  in  1 785,  about  twelve  millions;  mak¬ 
ing,  in  those  two  years,  thirty  millions  of  dollars;  while.. the 


she  certtcn^rnsnufecturc,  in  England,  wm  m\k«d  **  among  the  buw&test 
the  domestic  arts  the  products  cf  this  branch  were  then  almost  entirely 
for  home  consumption;  in  1797 1  k  took  the  lead  cf  Ml  the  other  maunfe* 
Sure*  In  Great  Britain,  end  in  1809,  gave  employment  to  800,000  p<«wa» 
and  its  annual  value  was  estimated  at  30,000,0001  or  133,000,000  of  dWfcg*- 
— Seybert. 

®  kxssii  nation  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  5v:, 
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exports  of  the  United  States  to  England,  were  only  between  SECT.  v. 
eight  and  nine  millions. 

On  the  average  of  the  six  years,  posterior  to  the  war  of  our 
revolution,  ending  with  1789,  the  merchandise  annually  im¬ 
ported  into  Great  Bt  Tin,  from  the  United  States,  amounted 
to  903,636/.  sterling ;  and  the  importations  into  the  United 
States",  from  Great  Britain,  on  the  same  average,  amounted 
annually  to  2,119,837/.  sterling;  leaving  an  annual  balance 
of  1,2X1,201/.  sterling,  or  5,329,28-1?  dollars,  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1792,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
American  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  our  exports  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  dominions  amounted  to  9,363,4X6  dollars,  and 
our  imports  to  15,285,428  dollars.  Much  the  greater  part  of 
the  imports  was 'from  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  her  depen¬ 
dencies. 

From  sundry  British  documents  it  appears,  that  the  United 
$ tales,  from  1793  u>  1800,  imported  from  Great  Britain  a 
greater  amount  of  manufactures  than  were  exported  from 
Great  Britain  during  the  same  period  to  all  foreign  Europe. 

In  1800,  the  United  States  received  from  Great  Britain  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  manufactured  articles 
executed  by  her  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

During  the  seven  years  from  1795  to  **801,  both  inclusive, 
the  balance  of  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  curd  the 
dominions  thereof,  was  uniformly  against  the  United  .Sates, 
sad  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  106,118,104-  dollars,  or 
15, 159, 74$/.  per  annum.  The  balance  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain  was  only  70,116  dollars  less  than  the  apparent  unfa¬ 
vourable  balance  produced  by  oyr  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world  collectively  taken. 

In  1 800,  the  merchandise  exported  from  Great  Britain  was 
*'ordi  16/.  14#.  sterling,  or  74.23  dollars  per  ton ;  and  that 
unposted  from  Great  Britain  into  the  United  States  was  worth 
544  4,r.  sterling,  or  240.89  dollars  per  ton. 

In  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  there  was  annually  imported  into 
she  United  States  from  the  British  possessions  in  Europe,  of 
merchandise  paying  duties  ad  valorem,  and  of  other  inamifac- 
tered  articles  subject  to  specific  duties,  the  aggregate  of 
27*400,000  dollars:  if  we  admit  that  one-fourth  of  this 
affiount  was  re-exported,  20,550,CXX)  dollars  of  the  value 
thereof  remained  for  die  annual  consumption  of  cur  popular 
the  profits  on  which  were  gained  by  Great  Britain..  It 
h  gtsifirally  calculated  that  raw  materials  gain  seven  fold  <  j 
feting  manufactured.  Such  were  our  contributions  in  those 
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pabt.  i.  years,  fdr  the  advancement  of  the  skill  and  industry,  of  the 
British  nation. 

On  the  average  of  the  three  jears,  1802,  1803,  and  1804, 
the  annual  value  o£  die  merchandise  exported  from  the  United 
State®  to  the  dominions  of  Gretd  Britain,  amounted  to 
13,663,771'  dollars;  and  on  the  average  of  the  same  three 
years,  the  annual  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  35,737,030 
dollars,  leaving  an  annual  balance  of  17,071  r25  3  dollars  against 
the  United  States. 

The  real  value  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  'export¬ 
ed  to  the  United  State®,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1806  and 
1807,  was  11,417,834/,  sterling,  or  about  50, 500, (XX)  dollars! 
making  one  quarter  sad  one-third  of  all  the  export®  of  British 
produce  and  manufacture  during  those  two  yean.  By  the  Eng¬ 
lish  accounts,  the  real  value  of  cotton  anti  woollen  goods  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States  from  England,  on  an  average  of 
the  same  two  years,  was  8,984,886/.  or  about  39,-500,000  dol¬ 
lars,  a®  valued  in  England. 

In  1807,  the  amount  of  goods,  paying  duties  ad  valorem, 
was  nearly  39,000, (XX)  of  dollars;  when  v;c  add  the  good* 
imported,  in  the  same  year,  duty  free,  and  those  subject,  to 
specific  ducks,  die  whole  amount  imported  from  Great  Britain 
in  1807,  would  not,  it  h  believed,  fall  much  short  of 
50,000,000  of  dollars. 

The  aggregate  value  of  die  exports  of  every  description  to 
the  United  States  from  Great  Britain,  during  the  seven  years, 
from  1805  to  1611,  amounted  to  62^266,668/.  sterling,  or 
annually  to  30,470,471  dollars;  their  aggregate  value  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  during  the  seven  years  amounted  to 
376,977,160/.  sterling,  or  annually  to  22.0,800,498  dollars; 
or,  the  United  States  received  annually,  of  the  merchandise 
of  every  description,  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  fro® 
Great  Britain,  16.51  per  centum,  or  one -sixth  of  die  aggregate 
value  thereof. 

On  the  average  of  the  seven  years,  from  1805  to  1811,  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  British  produce  and  manufactures  an¬ 
nually  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  die  United  States, 
amounted  to  85 ,44 1,367  dollars;  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
domestic  produce  of  die  United  States  exported  to  Great 
Britain*  Calculated  on  the  same  average,  amounted  to 
%i2Asfi4rl  dollars;  leaving  an  annual  balance  of  26,316,423 
dollars  in  favour  of  Great  Britain*  Or  die  annual  value  of 
the  exports  of  ever}'  description  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  on  the  average  aforesaid,  amounted  to  36,470,471 
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do-Hsrs }  and  the  aggregate  aimual  value  of  the  exports  of  8RCHVlr. 
every  description  from  tire  United  Slates  to  Great  Britain  v^*^**-' 
snd  her  dependencies,  her  East  India  possession*  excepted, 
amounted  to  16,438,362  dollars  j  leaving  an  annual  balance  of 
-0,032, dollars  in  favour  of  Great  Britain 

On  the  return  of  ncace  between  the  two  countries?,  in  1915, 
die  importation  of  British  goods  v/as  great  beyond  example. 

From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1815,  the 
amount  of  goods  paying  duties  ad  valorem,  imported  from 
Great  Britain  and  her  dominions,  was  7 1 ,400,599  dollars, 

.Nearly  the  whole  of  this  sum  was  made  up  from  goods  com- 
bg  directly  from  Great  Britain,  consisting  principally  of 
woollens  and  cotton.  The  value  of  articles  paying  specific 
duties,  from  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  daring  the 
same  period,  (calculating  their  value  at  the  place  of  imports- 
this)  was  11,470,586,60  dollars,  making  the  whole  amount  no 
k&s  than  82,871,185,80  dollars  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
countries  in  her  possession. 

During  the  six  years  from  1802-3  to  1807-8  inclusive,  the 
United  States  exported  in  bullion  to  India,  only  1,742,6 8 2 
iterling,  less  than  had  been  exported  during  the  sajuc  term,  by 
the  British  East  India  Company,  the  officers  of  the  Company’s 
ships,  and  by  rite  British  private  trade  ;  the  amcsRt  which  ■wc 
exported,  was  unore  ilian  two-third?  of  that  exported  from 
Great  Britain. 

It  appears  that  the  United  States,  during  the  six  years  from 
,302  to  1808,  exported  to  the  British  East  Indies,  in  mer¬ 
chandise,  an  aggregate  of  2,589,589  dollars;  or  annually, 

431,598  dollars.  The  treasure  (specie)  exported  in  the 
Kane  tern,  in  the  aggregate,  amounted  to  1 7r&2&^27$  dollars, 
or  2,937,712  dollars  per  annum.  'The  importations  into  those 
stsSements,  consisting  of  money  suvl  merchandise,  from  the 
ITaited  States,  amounted  to  3,369,310  dollars  per-  as&am 
Baring  the  six  years  aforesaid,  there  was  exported,  from  the 
British  East  Indies,  to  the  United  States,  merchandise, 
amounting  to  18,633,426  dollars,  or  amtsally  to  3,105,57! 
tMkm,,  Tlie  treasure  exported  as  afbresaM,  sesaovsai&d  in 
to  69,509  dollars,  or  annually,  to  1 1 ,533  dollars; 
haring  an  annual  balance  in  favour  of  itidin,  of  2,662,390 
dollars. 

i^smgtlbe  years  1 SG4,  3805,  and  ISOS,  the  United  fetes 
supplied  the  British  West  India  islands  vririi  more  fen  nhss- 
trufeof  their  flour,  meal  and  bread,  about  rsro-tJrirds  of  th&i 
huffiai  com,  oats,  pea a  and  beaus,  about  one  half  of  their  beef 
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and  pork,  more  than  one  half  of  their  dried  fish,  and  nearly 
’  die  whole  of  their  live  stock  and  lumber. 

The  average  quantity  of  staves  and  heading,  sent  to  the 
British  West  Indies,  in  the  years  1305,  1806,  1807,  was 
17,6 14,000,  being  nearly  one  half  of  the*  quantity  exported 
during  these  years.  The  quantity  of  hoards  and  plank,  for 
the  same  years,  on  an  average  v/as  -10,000,000.  In  1803, 
.‘160,555,  and  in  1807,  251,706  barrels  of  flour  were  exported 
to  these  islands. 

The  value  of  flour,  bread,  and  biscuit  exported  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  st  Indies,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1802,  1803, 
1804,  about  2,000,000  dollars;  of  lumber  of  all  kinds 
about  KX),OGO ;  of  beef,  per!,  bacon,  and  lard,  about 
800,00  dollars';  and  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  Indian  meal, 
about  600,000.  The  quantity  of  rum  imported,  during  ths 
same  period,  was  about  4,000,000  gallons  annually,  and  was 
valued  at  about  2,500,000  dollars.  The  quantity  imported, 
in  the  years  1805,  1806,  and  1S07,  wa^  about  4,614,000  gal¬ 
lons  annually. 

The  average  amount  of  duties  upon  merchandise,  annually 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  British  West  India 
islands  and  North  American  colonial  possessions,  from  1803 
to  1816,  excluding  the  period  from  the  commencement  of  the 
restrictive  system  to  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  exceeds 
2,000,000  dollars.  The  value  of  the  merchandise  upon  which 
these  duties  accrued  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  7.000,000  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum.  The  average  annual  amount  of  exports  to  the 
same  places,  principally  of  domestic  production,  up  to  1817, 
excluding  the  time  of  the  operation  of  the  rcs'trictivc  system, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  war,  have  exceeded  6,5 00,000  dol¬ 
lars.  In  1815,  tile  amount  of  the  duties  on  merchandise  im¬ 
ported  in  American  vessels  from  the  British  West  India 
islands  and  North  American  colonial  possessions,  was,  to  the 
amount  of  duties  imported  in  British  vessels.,  as  one  to  four; 
in  i816,  as  one  to  five  and  a  half,  or  two  to  eleven.  Taking 
the  ratio  of  1816,  as  tire  basis  of  calculation,  and  it  is  believed 
to  afford  tire  safest  and  most  solid,' — as  past  experience  shows 
a  constant  diminution  of  tire  amount  of  duties  on  goods  im¬ 
ported  in  vessels'  of  the  United  States — >\t  is  estimated 
supposing  the  same  proportion  exists  in  the  exports,  that 
American  vessels  are  used  on  tire  transportation  annually  of 
2,177,924  dollars  worth  of  merchandise,  and  British  vessels, 
of  it  .622,076  dollars  worth  of  the  most  bulky  articles  of  com¬ 
merce*  one  .half  of  which  arc  of  the  growth,  production  or 
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manufacture  of  the  United  States.  This  inequality  in  the  ad-  SECT.  Y . 
vantages  of  this  commerce,  to  the  navigating  interest  of  this 
country,  arises  front  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  colonial 
system  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  the  United  States,  while  it  is 
relaxed  to  all  nations  who  are  friendly  to  the  British  empire 
and  her  colonial  possessions. 
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from  an  uMennau  who  furni.diea  me  with  fads  of  this 
noi upe  who  cava,  that  “  .So mo  of  the  low  places  are  pro* 
uted,  ;ue;i.-  broken  up/'  Last  fktunky  night,  the  very 
,,  i  M>  i  nhd  ''l  "ini  ,  f  un  t  )(d,  v.uo  pin  ng. 
cards  in  his  primm-house.  contrary  to  the  laws  of  has- 
radiusoiw.  In  Court  bqearv,  in  front  of  the  Court. 
House,  b  a  nnn  -hop,  one  of  the  most  frecpmnlal  in  the 
citv,  (ijx-n  at  ail  hours  of  the  day,  and,  for  might  1 
know,  of  the  night  too.  1  never  pawn d  when  ik  ‘Mire 
was  quenched,’1  and  its  “  ivnrm”  d  ad.  Is  ik  owner  pro- 
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violated  this  very  week.  in  i 5 >. i ■-  wry  city,  by  the  da  ve¬ 
il  miters  here,  byyho  von*  officers  nf  fhc  State;"  Vfhut  is 
Urn  meaning  of  this?  Every  law  which  favours  the 
accumulation  of  nv  '**,*,  must  bo  kept;  hut  those  which 
prohibit  the  uuju-‘  •  (emulation  of  money  by  cerium 
classes — they  need  not  be  kept  S'- 

Eo  doubt,  i:  would  be  u  great  pity  tn  haw  the  eitv 
government  careful  to  keep  the  laws  of  the  city, — to 
suppress  rum-shops,  wd  save  the  eitiVns  from  tho  ulras- 
houwi,  the  gaol,  uucl  the  gallows.  Such  laws  may  he  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Truro  anal  Wellfieet ;  l>ut  .it  is  quite  needless  for 
the  officers  of  “  The  Athens  of  America,’’  to  attend  to  the 
1  oruperanco  laws,  f  What  a  pity  for  the  "'agist rates  of 
Boston  to  heed  the  laws  of  the  State  !  iiN'o ;  it  is  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  Law  that  they  mini.  keep. 


II.  A  great  deal  of  pains  huts  been  taken  to  impress  the 
people  with,  their  ‘•’moral  duly  to  obey  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Jaw.”  To  carry  it  out,  government  needs  base  men  ;  and 
•bat,  my  brothers,  is  a  crop  which  never  fails.  '  live  and 
wheat  nmy  get  blasted  many  times  ,  1  the  course  of  years  ; 
the  potato  may  rot ;  apples  and  peaches  fail.  But  hast* 
men  never  fail.  But  up  your  hawk  pirate-flag  in  the 
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markrt'phieo,  oiler  '‘mom-v  ana  office,"  anu  they  will  come 
as  other  carrion-vulture.'*  to  the;-  prey.  The-  olive,  the  fig. 
mid  the  orange*  are  limited  in  their  range  ;  even  Indian  com 
and  oats  jviil  not  grow  everywhere ;  but  base  men  are 
indigenous  all  the  world  over,  between  the  tropics  and 
under  n  \xffiu*  sky.  No  bad  scheme  ever  failed  for  lack 
of  bad  men  t<>  carry  it  out.  Bo  you  want  to  kill  Baptises 
and  Quakers  in  Boston  ?  There  arc  tin  men  for  you.  To 
hung  il  witches"  at  Salem  ?  There  arc  hangmen  in  plenty 
on  Gallows  Hill.  Would  James  the  Second  butcher  bis 
subjects':1  Ho  found  his  “  human J>  tools  ready.  Would 
Hlimbcth  murder  the  Puritans  mid  Catholics  ?  There  was 
no  luck  of  ruffians.  Would  bloody  Mary  burn  the  Pro- 
fe.-daivs?  There  were  more  executioners  than  victims. 
Would,  the  n^mh  Inquisition  torture  and  put  to  death 
tin*  nn-n  tor  whom  f  hrbst  died ?  She  found  priests  and 

'  *i  him  read y  for  their  office.  Would  Hero  murder 
ih  Pin  i  n  ,  and  make  a  .spectacle  of  their  sufferings  f 
Pome  is  lull  of  scoundrels  to  do  the  deed,  and  teems  with 
sp. .  rJf<„  .  r....lnng  to  the  amphitluWro  at  i.ko  cry  of 
“  Christians  to  tin*  lions!”  all  finding  a  Holiday  in  their 
brother.*'  agony.  Would  the  high  priests  crucify  the  Sou 
of  ntiii  r  They  found  o.  commi.Woner  to  issue  the  man¬ 
date.  a  u  r  hu  l(  enforce  it.  a  commissioner  to  try  him 
by  illog;  1  a  u  i  , — for  the  pT  >cem  against.  Christ  was 
almost  in  mm1  mtional  ns  that  against  films, — they 
.found  u  rommnvuoncr  ready  to  condemn  Christ,  against  Iris 
own  coin  u  «'  fliers  reafty  to '-rucify  Him.  Ay!  and 
there  wi;  i  Pet  x  in  deny  Him,  and  a  Judas  to  betray  ;  and 
now  ihei  '  jud.  e,  with  his  legal  elides,  to  justify  the 
betrayal !  J  promised  not  to  speak  of  Judas  or  the  judge 
again,  hut  they  will  come  up  before  me  !  It  is  true  that, 
if  in  Boston  some  judicial  monster  should  wish  to  soothe 
a  man  in  n  pot  of  scalding  water,  lie  wound  find  another 
Jolm  B oilman  in  Boston,  us  Judge  Jeffries  found  one  in 
Knghmd,  in  H>*%. 

Tim  idiurchea  of  Hew  Bn  gland,  and  the  North,  nave  had. 
their  tmk.  In  my  time  they  Imre  br-:-:;  tried  in  vwious 
ways.  The  temperance  reformation  fried  them.  They 
have  had  perils  on  account  of  Slavery.  Thu  Mexican  war 
tried  them;  the  Fugitive  'Slave  1  has  put  them  to  the 
rack.  But  never,  in  my  day,  have,  the  churches  Been  to 
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sorely  1 1  it  cl,  i-’or  done  ko  well  ns  now.  The  very  lei  tor  of 
the  Nt  vr  Tes  turnon*  on  Die  one  side,  and  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  cm  the  other  both  condemned  the  law  ;  the  spirit  of 
them  both  was  against  all  Slavery. 

There  are  two  great  sects  in  Christendom, — the  clr< ireh.es of 
Christianity,  and  tile  churches  of  commerce.  The  churches 
of  Christianity  always  do  well :  they  flunk  that  religion  is 
love  to  God,  and  love  to  man.  But  the  churches  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  know  no  higher  law,  what  should  they  do  ? 
Some  of  the  ministers  of  the  churches  of  commerce  were 
wholly  silent.  Why  so?  The  poor  ministers  were  very 
modest  all  at  once.  Now,  modesty  is  u  ce:  unendable 
virtue :  but  see  how  it  works.  Here  is  a  man  who  lias 
given  his  mind  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  to  the  study  of 
theology,  and  knows  every  Hebrew  particle  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  every  Greek  particle  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  as  well  as  he  knows  the  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  every  great 
work  on  the  subject  of  Christianity,  from  Niecdemus  down 
to  Norton.  Let  him  come  out  and  my  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  written  like  other  books ;  let  him  say  that  the 
miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  like  the 
miracles  of  the  Popish  legends ;  then,  ministers  in  their 
pulpits,  who  never  studied  theology  or  philosophy,  or  pre- 
loaded  to  study,  only  to  know,  the  historical  development 
of  religion  in  the  world, — they  will  come  down  instantly 
upon  our  poor  man,  call  his  doctrines  “  false,”  mid  call 
him  an  “  infidel,”  an  "  atheist.”  But  lot  a  rich  parish¬ 
ioner,  or  n  majority  of  the  rich  parishioners,  be  in  favour 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  all  at  onco  the  minister  is 
very  modest  indeed.  He  says  to  his  people,  ty  silence  or 
by  hpeeeh,  “I  do  not  understand  these  tilings ;  but  you, 
my  people,  who  all  yo’ir  lives  are  engaged  in  making 
money  mid  not  king  else,  and  worship  mammon  and  nothing 
else  you  understand  them  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do. 
-My  modesty  forbids  mo  to  speak.  Let  us  pray  !  ” 41 

•  While  these  volumes  urn  getting  printed,  emo  of  the  sectarian  news¬ 
papers  of  Boston  publishes  the  fbUorring  paragraph  : — 

“Tito  English  railways  arc  sC,  in  use  on  the  Sabbath,  and  till  evidently 
under  a  cure?.  Their  stock  is  ruinously  Joyr.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  have  l>een  embarked  in  thesa  'eaterpriees,  and  the 
average  dividends  which  they  pay  bat  three  per  cent.  And  more  than 
this,  a  large  mtm)>er  of  fatal  necidenta  bare  occurred  of  late.  While  wo 
i  egret  that  tho  business  men  of  England,  who  control  these  Hues,  ht.vr- 
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Sonic  minister-;  have  been  silent ;  others  have  spoken 
out  in  favour  of  the  lower  law,  and  in  derision  of  the 
higher  law.  Here  is  a  famous  minister,  the  very  chief  of 
his  denomination,  reported  in  the  newspapers  to  have  said 
that  lie  would  rurrendcr  Ins  own  mother  to  Slavery  rather 
than  have  the  Union  dissolved  !  I  believe  him  this  time. 
A  few  years  ago  that  minister  printed,  in  the  organ  of  his 
sect,  that  the  existence  of  God  was  “  not  a  certainty ! ” 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  doubted  or  disbelieved,  it, 
only  that  it  was  “  not  a  certainty !  ”  X  should  suppose 
that  ho  had  gone  further  in  that  direction,  and  thought 
the  non-existence  of  God  was  "  a  certainly.”  But  he 
is  not  quite  original  in  this  proposed  sacrifice.  Ho  has 
been  preceded  and  outbid  by  a  Spanish  Catholic.  Here  is 
the  story,  in  Sefior  do  Castro’s  History  of  the  Spanish 
Protestants,  written  this  very  year.  I  can  tell  tho  story 
shorter  than  it  is  there  related.  In  1581,  there  lived  a 
man  In  "Valladolid,  who  hnd  two  Protestant  daughters, 
being  himself  a  Catholic.  Tho  Inquisition  was  in  full  blast , 
and  its  lien*  furnace  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  before. 
This  man,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  priests 
and  Pop--,  complained  to  the  inquisitors  against  his 
daughters,  who  were  summoned  to  appear  before  thorn. 
They  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  alive,  at  his 
suggestion.  He  furnished  the  accusation,  brought  fonvt.nl 
tho  evidence  mid  was  the  only  witness  in  the  case.  That 
was  not  all.  After  this  condemnation,  ho  went  round  his 
own  estates,  and  from  selected  trees  cut  down  morsels  of 
wood,  and  carried  them  to  tho  city  to  use  in  burning  his 
own  daughters.  Ho  was  allowed  to  do  this,  and  of  cour»« 
the  priest  commended  him  for  his  piety  and  love  of  God  ! 
Thus,  in  1581,  in  Valladolid,  a  father,  at  noon-day,  with 
wood  from  his  own  estate,  on  his  own  complaint  and  evi¬ 
dence,  with  his  own  hands,  burned  his  two  daughters  alive; 
and  the  Catholic  Church  said,  "  Well  done  !”  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Hidalgo  of  Valladolid  a  little  surpasses  the 
Unitarian  Doctor  of  Divinity.  I  do  not  know  what  "  re- 


Tiot  wisdom  enough  to  eee  the  folly  of  making  h aste  to  h*  rich,  in  defiance 
of  tho  ordinance*  of  God,  wo  rejoscr  that  ikj  many  of  the  railroad  operators 
in  tlii*  country  rest  on  tha  Sabbath  day.  according  to  ths  conUn&tul- 
ment."  See  rnrio  (f)  ca  p.  280. 


eompease  of  reward”  the  Spanish  Hidalgo  got  for  his 
deed  ;  but  the  American  divine,  for  his  ofiVr.  has  been  put 
into  “  one  of  the  priests’  offices,  that,  lie  might  eat  u  piece 
of  bread.”  Ho  has  been  appointed,  as  the  newspapers  nay. 
a  chaplain  of  the  navy  at  Washington.  Verily  ho  has  his 
reward. 

But  there  have  been  found  men  in  Boston  to  go  n  little 
further.  Hast  Thanksgiving  Day,  I  said  it  would  Iw 
difficult  to  fmd  a  magistrate  in  Boston  to  take  the  odium 
of  sending  a  fugitive  back  to  Slaver v.  I  believed,  after 
all,  men  had  some  conscience,  although  they  talked  about 
its  being  a  duty  to  deliver  up  n  man  to  bondage.  Pardon 
me,  my  county,  that  I  rated  you  too  high  !  Pardon 
me,  town  of  Boston,  that  I  thought  your  ciiuvcts  all  men  ! 
Pardon  me,  lawyers,  that  I  thought  you  had  oeen  all  born 
of  mothers  !  Pardon  me,  ruffians,  who  kill  for  hire !  I 
thought  you  had  some  animal  mercy  left,  oven  in  your 
bosom  !  Pardon  me,  United  States'  commissioners,  mar¬ 
shals,  and  the  like,  I  thought  you  ail  luul  some  shame  ! 
Pardon  me,  my  hearers,  for  such  mistakes.  One  com¬ 
missioner  was  found  to  furnish  the  warrant !  Pardon  me, 
I  did  not  know  ho  was  a  commissioner  ;  if  1  had,  I  never 
would  have  said  it. 

Spirits  of  tyrants,  I  look  down  to  v ov  1  Shade  of  Cain, 
you  great  first  murderer,  forgive  mo  that  I  forgot  your 
power,  and  did  not  remember  that  you  were -parent  of  m 
long  a  line  !  And  you,  my  brethren,  if  hereafter  I  tell 
you  that  there  is  any  limit  of  meanness  or  wickedness 
which  a  Yankee  will  net  jump  over,  distrust  me,  and  re¬ 
mind  mo  of  this  day,  and  1  will  take  it  back  ! 

Lot  us  look  at  tho  public  conduct  of  any  commissioner 
who  will  send  nn  innocent  man  from  Boston  info  Slavery. 
T  would  speak  of  all  men  charitably ;  for  1  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  err, — yea,  to  sin.  I  can  look  charitably  on 
thieves,  prowling  about  in  darkness  ;  on  rum-seller?,  whom 
poverty  compels  to  crime ;  on  harlots,  who  do  the  deed 
of  shame  that  holy  woman's  soul  abhors  and  revolts  at ;  I 
can  pity  tho  pirate,  who  scours  the  seas  in  doing  his 
fiendish  crimes  —  he  is  tempted,  made  desperate  by  a 
gradual  training  in  wickedness.  Tho  man.  born  at  the 
South,  owning  slaves,  who  goes  to  Africa  and  sells  adul¬ 
terated  rum  m  exchange  for  men  to  retail  at  Cuba, —  1 
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•  '.vnriot  understand  tlio  consciousne.-*  of  such  a  'naan  ;  y?C  X 
cam  admit  that  by  birth  and  by  breveting  he  has  become  so 
imbruied,  lie  knows  no  better.  Nay,  even  that  ho  may, 
perhaps,  justify  his  conduct  to  himself.  1  say  I  think 
his  sin  it  not  so  dreadful  ns  that  of  n  commissioner  in 
.Boston  who  semis  a  man  into  Slavery.  A  man  commits  r. 
■..•.ardor,  inilnmcd  by  jealousy,  goaded,  by  desire  of  great 
gain,  excit'd  by  fear.  stung  by  malice,  or  poisoned  by 
revenge,  ami  it  is  a  horrid  thing.  But.  to  .net id  a  man  into 
Slavery  is  worse  than  to  murder  him.  I  should  rather  be 
slain  than  enslaved.  To  do  this,  inflamed  by  no  jealousy, 
goaded  by  no  desire  of  great  gain, — only-tun.  dollars  !• — 
excited  by  no  fear,  .stung  by  no  ap'-cial  malice,  poisoned  by 
no  revengy — 1.  cannot  comprehend  that  in  any  man,  not 
even  in  a  hyena.  Beasts  that  raven  for  blood,  do  not  kill 
for  killing’s  sake,  but  to  feed  their  flesh.  Forgive  me,  0 
y v  wolves  and  hyenas!  that  1  bring  you  into  such  com¬ 
pany.  .1  can  only  understand  it  in  a  devil ! 

"When  a  man  bred  in  Massachusetts,  whose  Constitution 
declares  that  “  All  men  arc  horn  free  and  equal ;  ”  within 
sight  of  Faueuil  Hall,  with  all  its  sacred  memories;  within 
t  wo  hours  of  T'lyjnoutli  Hock  :  witliin  n  single  hour  of 
Concord  mid  Lexington  ;  in  sight  of  Bunker  Hill. — when 
ho  will  do  such  a  deed,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  life 
of  crime  long  enough  to  prepare  a  man  for  such  a  pitch 
of  depravity  ;  I  should  think  lie  must  have  been  begotten 
in  sits,  and  conceived  in  iniquity,  and  Ireem  bom  “  with 
a  dog’s  head  on  his  shoulders that  the  concentration 
of  the  villany  of  whole  generations  of  scoundrels  would 
hardly  he  enough  to  tit  a  man  for  a  deed  like  this ! 

You  know  the  story  of  Thomas  Sims.  He  crept  on 
board  a  Boston  vessel  at  Savannah.  Perhaps  he  had  heard 
of  Boston,. nay,  even  of  Fane  nil  Hull,  of  tho  old  Cradle  of 
Lilxn-ty,  and  thought  this  was  a  Christian  town,  at  least 
human,  and  hoped  hero  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  a  man. 
When  the  ship  arrived  here,  tho  first  words  ho  spoke  were, 
“Arc  wo  up  there?”  Ho  was  seized  by  a  man  who  at 
?he  court-house  boasted  of  his  cruelty  towards  him,  who 
odd  him  by  the  hair,  and  kept  him  down,  seeking  to  kid- 
nun  and  carry  him  buck  into  Slavery.  Ho  escaped  1 

lint  u  few  weeks  puss  by  :  the  imm-, stealers  arc.  here  ; 
tho  commissioner  issues  his  warrant ;  the  marshals  serve 
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it  in  (be  night.  Last  Thursduv  night — when  odious  beasts 
of  prey,  that  dare  not  fuee  the  light  of  heaven,  prowl 
through  the  woods, — those  ruffians  of  tho  law  soiled  on 
their  brother-man.  They  lie  to  tho  byatandew,  and  seize 
him  on  a  fake  pretence.  There  is  their  victim — they  hold 
him  fast.  His  faithless  knife  breaks  in  his  hand ;  his  coni 
is  rent  to  pieces.  ITo  is  tho  slave  of  Boston.®  Can  you 
understand  his  feelings  ?  Let  ns  pass  by  that.  His  “  trial !  ” 
Shall  I  speak  of  that  ?  Ho  has  been  ii\  o  days  on  trial  for 
more  than  life,  and  baa  not  seen  n  judge !  A  jury?  No, — 
only  a  commissioner  1  0  justice  !  0  republican  America ! 
Is  this  the  liberty  of  Massachusetts  ? 

Where  shall  I  find  a  parallel  with  moil  who  will  do  such 
a  deed,— do  it  in  Boston?  I  will  open  tho  tombs,  and 
bring  up  most  hideous  tyrants  from  the  dead.  Come, 
brood,  of  monsters,  let  m bring  you  up  from  the  deep 
damnation  of  the  graves  wherem  your  hated  memories 
continue  for  all  tii.no  their  never-ending  rot.  Corne,  birds 
of  evil  omen !  come,  ravens,  vultures,  carrion-crows,  and 
see  the  spectacle!  come,  seo  the.  meeting  of  congenial 
souls !  I  will  disturb,  disquiet,  and  bring  up  the  greatest 
monsters  of  tho  human  race !  Tremble  not,  women  : 
tremble  not,  children ;  tremble  not,  men !  They  are  all 
dead  !  They  cannot  harm  you  now  !  Tear  the  living, 
not  tho  dead, 

Como  hither,  Herad  .ho  wicked.  Thou  that  didst  seek 
after  that  young  child’s  life,  and  destroyedst  tho  Inno¬ 
cents!  .Lot  mo  look  on  thy  face. !  No ;  go  !  Thou  were  a 
heathen  !  Go,  lie  with  tho  Innocents  thou  hast  massacred. 
Thou  art  too  good  for  this  company  ! 

Come,  Nero  !  Thou  awful  Homan.  Emperor  !  Come  up ! 
No ;  thou  wast  drunk  with  power !  schooled  in  Homan 
depravity.  Thou  hadst,  besides,  tho  example  of  thy 
funded  gods !  Go,  wait  another  clay,  I  will  seek  a  worrier 
man. 

Como  hither,  St.  Dominie  !  come,  Torquemudu! — Fathers 
of  the  Inquisition!  Merciless  monsters,  seek  your  equal 
here  !  No  ;  pass  by  !  You  aro  no  companions  for  such 
men  as  these !  You  were  the  servants  of  atheistic  popes, 
of  cruel  kings.  Go  to,  and  get  you  gone.  Another  time 

9  Tho  t;Ut.e ml  garment  is  (Will  kept  m  n  melancholy  mounment  of  the 
civ iln*U  of  Boston  in  tho  miiWle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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I  may  have  work  for  von, — not  now ;  Ho  there  and  perse¬ 
vere  to  rot.  You  arc  not  yet  quite  wicked  and  corrupt, 
enough  for  this  comparison.  Go,  get  ye  gone,  lest  the  sun 
turn  back  at  sight  of  ye  1 

Como  up,  thou  heap  of  wickedness,  George  Jeffries 
ihv  hands  deep  purplo  with  the  blood  of  thy  murdered 
lbllow-mon!  Ah,  I  know  thee  !  awful  and  eceumd  dinno  ! 
iVo  hundred  years  after  thy  death,  men  hate  theo  still, 
not  without  cause  1  Let.  mo  look  upon  theo !  I  know 
thy  history.  Pause  and  be  still,  while  I  tell  it  to  these 
men. 

Brothers,  George  Jeffries  “began  in  tho  sedition  line.” 
u  There  w as  no  not,  however  bad,  that  ho  would  not  rejort 
to,  to  get  on.”  “Ho  was  of  a,  bold  aspect,  and  cared  not 
for  the  countenance  of  any  man.”  “  Ho  been  mo  tho 
avowed,  unblushing  elavo  of  the  court,  and  the  bitter  per¬ 
secutor  and  unappeasable  enemy  of  tho  principles  ho  nad 
before  supported.”  Ho  n  was  universally  insolent  and 
overbearing.”  ”  As  a  judge,  he  did  not  consider  the  decen¬ 
cies  of  his  post,  nor  did  ho  so  much  as  affect  to  bo  impar¬ 
tial,  as  became  a  judge.”  His  face  and  voice  were  always 
unnmiublc.  “  All  tenderness  for  tho  feelings  of  others,,  all 
self-respect,  were  obliterated  from  his  min  A”  Ho  had  “a 
delight  in  misery,  merely  as  misery,”  and  “  that  temper 
which  tyrants  require  in  their  worst  imtramonte.”  “  Ho 
made  haste  to  sell  his  forehead  of  brass  and  his  tongue  of 
venom  to  tho  court.”  Ho  had  ”  more  impudence  than  ten 
carted  street- walkers  *”  and  was  appropriately  set  to  a 
work  "  which  could  bo  trusted  to  no  man  who  reverenced 
law,  or  who  was  sensible  of  shame.”  He  was  a  “  Commis¬ 
sioner”  in  1685.  You  know  of  (ho  “Bloody  tmizm” 
which  ho  held,  and  how  ho  sent  to  execution  throe  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  in  a  single  circuit  “  The  whole 
country  was  strewed  with  tho  heads  and  limbs  of  his 
victims,”  Yet  a  man  wrote  that  “  a  little  more  hemp 
might  lmve  been  usefully  employed.”  Ho  w m  tho  worst 
of  tho  English  judges.  ”  There  was  no  measure,  however 
illegal,  to  the  execution  of  which  ho  did  not  devotedly  and 
recklessly  abandon  himself.”  “  During  the  Stuart  reigns, 
England  was  cursed  by  a  succession  of  rutl’mns  in  ermine, 
who,  fur  tho  sake  of  court  favour,  wrested  the  principles  of 
law,  tho  precepts  of  religion,  and  the  duties  of  humanity; 
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but  they  wvro  all  greatly  mi  id  ripped  by  Jeffrie?.”  Such 
is  his  history. 

Come,  ft!<aclt»  of  a  judicial  butcher  !  Two  hundred  rears 
thy  wane  has  been  pilloried  in  face  of  die  world,  and  thy 
memory  gibbeted  ignore  mankind  !  bet  us  see  hove  thou 
wilt  compare  with  those  who  kidnap  men  in  Boston  !  Go 
seek  companionship  with  them  !  Go  claim  thy  kindred,  if 
auch  they  be  !  Go  toll  them  that  the  memory  of  the 
•wicked  shall  rot, — that  (here  is  a  God  ;  mi  eternity  ;  ay, 
and  ti  judgment  too  !  where  the  slave  may  appeal  against 
him  that  made  him  a  slave,  to  Him  that  made  him  u 
man. 

What  !  Dost  thou  shudder  ?  Thou  turnback?  Those 
not  thy  kindred  !  Why  dost  thou  turn  pale,  us  when  the 
crowd  clutched  at  thy  life  in  London  Street  ?  It  is  true, 
George  Jeffries,  and  these  arc  not  thy  kin.  Forgive  me 
that  I  should  send  thee  on  such  an  errand,  or  hid  thee  seek 
companionship  with  such — with  Boston  hunters  of  the 
fduvo !  Thou  wort  not,  base  enough  !  It  was  a  great  bribe 
that  tempted  thco  !  Again  I  say,  pardon,  me  for  sending 
thee  to  keep  company  with  such  men  !  Thou  only  strueksi 
at  men  accused  of  crime ;  not  at  men  accused  only  of  their 
birth  !  Thou  woukbit  not.  send  a  man  into  bondage  for  two 
pounds !  I  will  not  rank  thee  with  men  who,  in  Boston, 
for  ten  dollars,  would  enslave  a  negro  now  !  Best  still, 
Herod!  Bo  quiet,  Nero!  Sleep,  St.  Dominic,  and  sleep, 
O  Torquemada !  in  your  fiery  gaol !  Sleep,  Jeffries,  under¬ 
neath  “  the  altar  of  the  church/’  which  seeks,  with  Chris¬ 
tian  charity,  to  hide  your  hated  bones. 

“  But,”  asks  a  looker  on,  “  wb>t  is  all  this  for?”  Oh  ! 
to  save  the  Union.  “  A  precious  Union  which  needs  a 
raving  such  as  this !  And  who  are  to  rend  the  Union 
asunder?”  Why,  men  that  hate  Slavery',  and  love  free¬ 
dom  for  u.11  mankind.  “  Is  this  the  way  to  make  them 
love  the  Union  and  Slavery’,  and  hut?  freedom  for  ail 
mankind?”  Wo  know  none  bettor.  “What  sort  of  u 
measure  is  this  Fugitive  Slave  Law?”  Oh  !  ft  L  a  ’‘peace 
measure.”  Don’t  you  iw  how  well  it  works  ?  how  quiet 
the  city?  in  the  country  not  u  mouse  stirring?  There 
will  not-  be  a  word  against  the-  pace  measure  in  nil  New 
England  on  tins  Fast  Day.  Blessed  are  the  jHaioeumkers, 
with  the  Lord  ;  “  But  you  have  great  warrant  for  such 
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deeds  ?”  Ob,  yes,  the  best  in  the  world, — the  example  of 
Washington.  Ifc  also  “  saved  the  Uniat.”  “So  men 
blaspheme.” 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  of  flint  great  man.  Shortly 
a  Per  the  passage  of  the  kw  of  179b,  a  favourite  female 
slave  of  Washington's  wife  ran  away  from  the  President 
of  the  now  republic,  and  went  b  to  New  Hampshire.  She 
livid  at  Portsmouth.  Washington  wrote  to  Mr.  Whipple, 
a  United  State*’  marshal,  I  thin’;,  or,  at  any  rate,  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  saying  ‘hat  ho  should  like  to  have 
the  woman  sent  back  to  bun,  if  it  could  lie  done  without 
tumult,  and  without  .shocking  toe  principles -and  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people.  He  added  that  the  slave  was  a  favourite 
of  his  wife.  Mr.  Whipple  wrote  back,  and  said,  “  It  can¬ 
not  be  done  without  tumult,  nor  without  shocking  the 
principles  and  feedings  of  the  people.”  Washington  said  no 
more  !  The  woman  died  at  a  great  ago,  a  few  yeans  ago, 
at  Portsmouth  That  was  the  example  of  Washington,— 
a  man  who  at  his  death  freed  his  slaves !  Would  to  God 
lie  had  done  it  before  !  But  they  that  come  at  the  eleventh 
hour  shall  never  be  cast  out  from  my  charity. 

Sec  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  measure  !  See  what 
has  been  the  condition  of  Boston  for  the  past  week  ! 
Bead  the  mingled  truth  ami  lies  in  the  newspapers ;  look 
at  men’s  faces  in  the  street ;  listen  to  their  talk ;  see  the 
court-house  in  chains ;  see  one  hundred  policemen  on 
guard,  and  three  companies  of  military  picketed  in  Fnneuil 
Hall ;  behold  the  people,  shut  out  from  (he  courts — I  will 
not  say  of  justice  !  See  the  officers  of  Massachusetts  made 
slave  hunters — against  the  law;  constitutional  right*  struck 
down — against  the  law ;  sheriffs  refusing  to  servo  writs — 
against  the  law ;  see  the  great  civil  rights  our  fathers 
gained  five  hundred  years  ago,  the  trial  by  jury,  bv  our 
“peers,”  by  the  “  law  of  the  land,”  nil  cloven  down;  tho 
writ  of  “  personal  replevin  ”  made  null— -no  sheriff  daring 
to  execute  a  law  made  to  suit  such  a  care*  as  thin,  made  but 
eight  years  ago  !  Where  is  your  high  sheriff?  Whore  is 
your  governor?  See  the  judges  of  Mfuwtchugotts  bend 
beneath  that  chain;  sec  them  bow  down,  one  by  one,  mid 
knee'  and  creep,  and  cringe,  and  crouch,  and  crawl,  under 
Iho  c  in  !  Note  the  symbol !  That  was  the  chain  on 
YOI..  VII.  *  C 
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the  neck  of  the  commonwealth,  visihb  on  the  necks  of  the 
judges  us  they  entered  tho  Bastilo  of  Boston, — the  33  arm - 
coon  of  Boston  !  A  Aw  years  ago,  they  used  to  tel.,  us, 
"  Slav  or;,’  is  an  abstraction "wo  at  tlie  North  have 
nothing  to  do  with  il.”  Now  liberty  U  ovlv  an  nlrtwe 
lion  !  Hero  is  a  note  just  handed  me  in  M  ^  \  dpii  — 

uM.c~  ‘  '  fukey  t«W  uto  Uus  morning  that  hw  oni<?rs»  won?  n«-t  vu'rthj 
i’i  http  sh*  bat  to  ajdti  (ht  L’m'fal  Sisks'  wnrtM  %■-•<  detainin'?  <tn<i 
tnuinjsQriiH'j  Iht  slavt ;  that  ho  ire. nr  ht  riaUiti r.$  the  Sisit  c* 
y\'U  vs  i  did  t  bat  it  wm  not  hi*  responsibility,  but  tiuxt  of  “ho  mayor  and 
iddurmart.  I  thoyght  veu  inglit  liuo  ,o  hr  n,  tl  i».” 

Well,  my  brethren,  I  know  Boston  has  seen  sad  days 
before  now.  When  the  Stamp  Act  came  here  in  our  fathers’ 
time,  it  was  a  sad  day ;  they  tolled  the  bells  all  over  town, 
and  Mayhow  wished  "they  were  cut  off  that  trouble  you.3’ 
It  was  a  gad  day  when  the  tea  came  here,  although,  when 
it  went  down  the  stream,  all  the  hills  of  Now  England 
laughed.  And  it  was  a  sadder  day  still,  the  1.7t!i  of  Juno, 
1775,  when  our  fathers  fought  and  bled  on  yonder  hill,  all 
red  from  battle;  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  and  poured 
sheeted  death  into  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  lifted  up  their  hands,  but  could 
not  go  to  assist  their  brethren  in  the  field  :  and  when,  to 
crown  all  their  sadness,  they  saw  four  hundred  of  the 
houses  of  their  sister  town  go  up  iu  fames  to  heaven,  and 
could  not  lend  a  helping  hand  1  A.  sadder  clay  when  they 
fired  one  hundred  guns  in  Boston  for  tho  passage  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  was  the  saddest  day  of  all,  when 
u  man  war;  kidnapped  in  Boston  by  tho  men  of  Boston,  and 
your  court-house  hung  with  chains. 

It  was  not  from  the  tyrants  of  tho  other  side  of  the 
world  thru  this  trouble  canto ! 

If  you  could  havo  seen  what  I  have  this  morning,  at 
sunrise,  one  hundred  of  tho  police  of  this  city,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  State,  drilling  with  drawn  swords,  to  learn 
i-o  guard  a  man  whilst  he  should  be  curried  into  bondage  ! 
And  who  do  you  suppose  was  at  their  head?  A  man 
bearing  an  honourable  name — Samuel  Adams !  Toll  it 
not  in  Muasaehmetts  ;  let  not  your  children  hear  of  this, 
leal  they  eureo  the  mothers  that  bore  them.  It  is  well  that 
we  should,  have  a  day  of  fasting  and  ’humiliation  and 
prayer,  wh.cn  such  things  are  done  here. 
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Well,  my  brethren,  these  are  only  tho  beginning  of 
sorrows.  There  will  bo  other  victims  yet ;  this  will  not 
settle  the  question.  What  shall  we  do  ?  I  think  I  am  a 
i  aim  man  and  u  tool  man,  and  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
as  to  what  we  shall  do.  Never  obey  the  law.  Keep  tho  law 
of  God.  Next.  I  say,  resist  not  ovii  with  evil ;  resist  not 
now  with  violence.  Why  do  Isay  this?  Will  yon  tell 
mo  that  I  am  a  coward  ?'  Perhaps  I  am ;  at  least  I  am 
not  afraid  to  be  called  one.  Why  do  I  say,  then  do  not 
now  resist  with  violence  ?  Because  it  is  not  time  just  yet ; 
it  would  not  succeed.  If  I  had  tho  eloquence  that  I  some¬ 
times  dream  of,  which  goe8*  into  a  crowd'  of  men,  and 
gathers  it  in  its  mighty  arm,  and  sways  them  as  tho 
pel  deni  boughs  of  yonder  elm  shall  ho  shaken  by  tho 
summer  breore  next  June,  I  would  not  give  that  counsel, 
I  would  call  on  men,  and  lift  up  my  1  oico  like  a  trumpet 
througn  the  whole  land,  until  I  had  gathered  millions  out 
of  the  North  and  tho  South,  and  they  should  crush  Slavery 
for  over,  the  ox  crushes  {ho  spider  underneath  his  feet. 
But  .such  eloquence  b  given  to  no  man.  It  was  not  given 
to  the  ancient  Greek  who  “  shook  tho  arsenal  and  fulmined 
over  Greece.”  Ho  that  ho  often  held  the  nobles  and  tho 
mob  of  Rome  within  his  hand,  had  it  not.  He  that  spoke 
ns  never  man  spake,  and  who  has  since  gathered  two 
hundred  millions  to  his  name,  had  it  not.  No  man  1ms  It. 
Tho  ablest  nnuit  wait  for  time !  It  is  idle  to  resist  here 
and  now.  It  is  not  tho  hour.  If  in  1763  they  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  out  the  Revolution  by  force,  they  would 
have  failed.  Had  it  failed,  wo  had  not.  bean  here  today. 
There  would  have  been  no  little  monument  at  Lexington 
"  sacral  to  liberty  and  tho  rights  of  mankind,”  honouring 
the  men  who"  fell  in  the  cause  of  God  and  their  country.” 
No  little  monument  at  Concord ;  nor  that  tall  pile  of 
eloquent,  stone  at  Bunker  Hill,  to  proclaim  that  "Resist¬ 
ance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,”  Success  is  due  to 
tho  discretion,  heroism,  calmness,  and  forbearance  of  our 
fathers :  let  us  wait  our  time.  It  will  come — perhaps  will 
need  no  sacrifice  of  blood. 

Resist,  then,  by  peaceful  means ;  not  with  evil,  hut  with 
good.  Hold  tho  men  infamous  that  execute  this  law  ; 
give  them  your  pity,  but  never  give  them  your  trust,  not 
till  they  ropeni,  Then  swiftly  forgive.  Agitate-  discuss, 
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petition,  arid  elect  to  office  men  whom  you  con  trust ;  not 
men  who  never  show  their  face  in  the  day  of  darkness  and 
of  peril.  Choose  men  that  are  men. 

1  suppose  that  this  man  will  be  carried  back  to  Slavery. 
The  law  of  the  United  States  has  been  cloven  down  ;  the 
law  of  Massachusetts  cloven  down.  If  wo  have  done  all 
that  we  can,  we  must  leave  the  result  to  God.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  t  man  can  only  bo  kidnapped  in  Boston  by 
riding  over  the  law,  and  can  only  be  tried  in  a  court-house 
surrounded  by  chair. %  when  the  crouching  judges  crawl 
under  the  iron  of  Slavery  to  enter  their  house  of  bondage ; 
that  even  on  Fust  Day  it  is  guarded  by  one  hundred  police, 
and.  three  companies  of  military  are  picketed  in  Fnneuil 
Hall — the  “Sims  Brigade  !"* 

The  Christians  saw  Christ  crucified,  and  looked  on  from 
afar ;  sad,  but  impotent.  The  Christians  at  Borne  saw 
their  brethren  martyred,  and  could  not  help  them :  they 
were  too  weak.  But  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church.  To-cky  is  St.  B&deinus'  Day :  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six  year*  after  Chrut,  that  precious  saint  was 
slain,  because  he  would  not.  keep  the  commandment  of  the 
king.  By  crucified  redeemers  shall  mankind  he  saved. 
If  wo  cannot  prevent  crucifixion,  lot  us  wait  for  the 
redemption. 

Shall  I  ask  you  to  despair  of  luuira  liberty  and  rights  P 
I  believe  that  money  is  to  triumph  for  the  present.  Wo 
see  it  does  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Wash¬ 
ington;  see  this  in  the  defence  of  bribery  ;  in  the  chains  of 
the  court-house ;  in  the  judges’  pliant  neck;; ;  m  the  swords 
of  the,  police  to-day ;  see  it  in  the  threats  of  the  press  to 
withdraw  the  trade  of  Boston  from  towns  that  favour  the 
unalienable  rights  of  man ! 

Will  the  Union  hold  out?  I  know  not  that.  But, 
if  men  continue  to  enforce  the  Fugitive  Slave  Daw,  I 


*  Mr.  Sima  *?a «  eenl  off  lo  in  tho  barquo  Aram,  by  the-  city 

authorities  or  Boa  fern,  I  Micro  ho  ia  tho  first  cv an  ever  returned  as  a 
fugitive  slave  from  Ms,m„d*<ifl'eies  hy  the  form  oflaw  since  tho  adoption 
of  the  Comt  Units  on.  Arrived  at  Sarannah,  He  was  immediately  conducted 
to  prison.  Hie  mother  aisd  other  relatives  were  not  allowed  to  ,eeo  him. 
Ha  vraa  cruelly  and  repeatedly  scourged.  Meantime*  tho  rithetus  of 
iScahsts,  who  had  aided  in  kidnapping  him,  ami  had  accompanied  him  to 
havmmab,  w<*w  publicly  f«wd.«a  by  tho  inhabitants  of  Ucorgin.  Tho 
present  fata  of  Mr.  Sims  is  unknown  to  me.— Nov,  27th,  1851. 
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do  not  know  how  soon  it  will  end ;  I  do  not  co.ro  how  soon 
tho  Union  goes  to  pieces.  I  behave  in  justice  and  the  law 
of  God;  that  ultimately  tho  right  wilt  prevail.  Wrong 
will  prevail  for  a  time,  and  attract  admiration.  I  have 
seen  in  a  haberdasher’s  shop- window  tho  sign  re  of  a  wooden 
woman  showily  arrayed,  turning  round  on  a  pivot,  nml 
attracting  tho  gaao  oi  all  tho  passers-by ;  but  ere  long  it  is 
forgotten.  So  it  will,  be  with  this  transient  lovo  of  Slavery 
in  Boston ;  but  tho  lovo  of  right  will  last-  ns  long  as  tho 
granite  in  New  Hampshire  hills.  I  will  not  tell  you  to 
despair  of  freedom  because  politicians  are  false ;  they  are 
often  so.  Despair  of  freedom  for  the  black  man !  No, 
never.  Hot  till  heaven  shakes  down  its  stars ;  nay,  not 
till  the  heart  of  man  ceases  to  yearn  for  liberty ;  not  till 
the  eternal  God  is  hurled  from  His  throne,  and  a  dovil 
takes  His  place!  All  the  arts  of  nicked  men  shall  not 
prevail  against  the  Father ;  nay,  at  last,  not  against  tho 
Son. 

The  very  scenes  we  have  witnessed  hero, — the  court¬ 
house  in  chains* — the  laws  of  Massachusetts  despised, — 
the  commonwealth  disgraced, — these  speak  to  the  people 
with  an  eloquence  beyond  all  power  of  human  speech. 
Hero  is  great  argument  for  our  cause.  This  work  begets 
new  foes  to  every  form  of  wrong.  There  is  a  day  after  to¬ 
day, — an  eternity  after  to-morrow.  Lot  us  bo  courageous 
mid  active,  but  cool  and  tranquil,  and  full  of  hope. 

These  are  the  beginning  of  sorrow? ;  we  shall  have  ethers, 
and  trials.  Continued  material  prosperity  is  commonly 
bad  for  a  man,  always  for  a  nation.  I  think  the  time  is 
coming  when  there  will  bo  a  terrible  contest  between 
Liberty  and  Slavery.  How  is  tho  time  to  spread  ideas,  not 
to  bear  arms.  I  know  which  null  triumph :  the  present 
love  of  thraldom  is  only  an  eddy  in  the  great  river  of  the 
nation’s  life ;  by  and  by  it  will  pass  down  tho  stream 
and  bo  i’urgot.  Liberty  will  spread  with  us,  as  tho  spring 
over  tho  Now  England  hills.  Ono  spot  will  ,  blossom, 
and  then  another,  until  at  last  the  spring  has  covered 
the  whole  land,  and  over)’  mountain  rejoices  in  its  verdant 
splendour. 

0  Boston !  thou  werfc  once  the  prayer  and  pride  t  .  all 
New  England  men,  and  holy  hands  were  laid  in  baptism 
on  thy  baby  brow  !  Thou  art  dishonoured  now  ;  thou  hast 
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taken  to  thy  arms  tho  enemies  of  men.  Tliou  host  be¬ 
trayed  the  slave;  thv  brother’s  blood  cries  out  against 
thco  from  tho  ground.  Thou  art  a  stealer  cf  mankind. 
In  thy  borders,  for  long  years,  tbo  cradle*  of  liberty  lias 
been  placed.  The  golden  serpent  of  commerce  lias  twined 
its  snaky  folds  about  it  all,  and  fascinated  into  sleep  the 
child.  Tread  lightly,  soldiers:  he  yet  may  wake.  Yes, 
in  his  time  this  cnild  shall  wake,  and  Boston  shall  scourge 
out  tho  memory  of  tho  men  who  have  trodden  her  laws 
under  foot,  violated  tho  dearest  instincts  of  her  heart,  and 
profaned  hor  religion.  I  appeal  from  Boston,  swollen 
with  wealth,  drunk  with  passion,  and  mad  against  freedom 
— to  Boston  in  hor  calm  and  sober  hour. 

0  Massachusetts,  noblo  State !  tho  mother  that  boro  us 
all ;  parent  of  goodly  institutions  and  of  noblo  men,  whoso 
great  ideas  havo  blessed  tho  land  ! — how  art  thou  defiled, 
dishonoured,  and  brought  low!  One  of  thino  own  hired 
servants  has  wrought  this  deed  of  shame,  and  rent  the 
bosom  which  took  him  as  an  adopted  son.  Shall  it  be 
always  thu«  ?  I  conjure  thco  by  all  thy  battle-fields, — by 
the  remembrance  of  tlic  great  men  bom  of  thee,  who 
battled  for  the  right,  th}'  Franklin,  Hancock,  the  Adamses 
— three  in  a  single  name, — by  thine  ideas  and  thy  love  of 
God, —to  forbid  for  over  all  such  deeds  as  this,  and  wipe 
away  thy  deep  disgrace. 

America,  thou  youngest  born  of  all  God’s  family  of 
States !  thou  art  a  giant  in  thy  youth,  laying  thino  either 
hand  upon  thino  either  sea;  tho  lakes  behind  thee,  and 
tho  Mcxiquo  bay  before.  Hast  thou  too  forgot  thy  mission 
here,  proud  only  of  thy  wide-spread  soil,  thy  cattle,  com, 
thy  cotton,  and  thy  cloth?  Wilt  thou  welcome  the 
Hungarian  hero,  and  yet  hold  slaves,  and  limit  poor 
negroes  through  thy  land  ?  Thou  art  tho  ally  of  the 
despot,  thyself  out-hcathcning  the  heathen  Turlc.  Yea, 
every'  Christian  king  may  taunt  thco  with  thy  slaves.  Dost 
thou  forget  thine  own  great  men, — thy  Washington,  thy 
Jefferson  ?  forget  thino  own  proud  words  prayed  forth  to 
God  in  thy  great  act  of  prayer?  Is  it  to  protect  thy 
wealth  alone  that  thou  hast  formed  a  State  ?  and  shall  thy 
wealth  lie  slaves  ?  No,  tliou  art  mad.  It  shall  not  be. 
One  day  thou  wilt  hcotl  tho  lessons  of  tho  past,  practise 
thy  prayer,  wilt  turn  to  God,  mid  rend  out  of  thv  book  the 
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hated  page  where  Slavery  is  writ.  Thy  sons  who  led  ihee 
astray  in  thy  madness,  where  shall  they  appear  ? 

And  thou  our  God,  the  Father  of  us  all,  Father  and 
Mother  too,  Parent  of  freemen,  Parent  also  of  the  slave, 
look  down  upon  us  in  our  sad  estate.  Look  down  upon  thy 
saints,  and  bless  them ;  yea,  bless  thy  sinners  too ;  save 
from  the  wicked  heart  Lless  this  town  by  Thy  chastise¬ 
ment  ;  this  State  by  Thine  afflictions  ;  this  nation  by  Thy 
rod.  Teach  us  to  resist  evil,  and  with  good,  till  wo  break  the 
fetters  from  every  foot,  the  chains  from  even,'  hand,  and 
let  tho  oppressed  go  free.  So  let  Thy  kingdom  come ;  so 
may  Thy  will  be  dono  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 


LONDON: 

flii'.ay  rstr.t**,  37,  hull  riss; 

Ttart*.  Hit. 


